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THE FRENCH DEBATES. 


a peculiarities of French debates are partly attri- 
butable to the national character, but they also arise, to 
a certain extent, from the present condition of society and 
from the Imperial Constitution. During the reign of Louis 
PuitiePr, orators of extraordinary power conducted po- 
litical discussions with far more regularity and decorum 
than are observed in the Assemblies of the Empire, 
because they had more practical objects in view. No Pre- 
sident of a Chamber would have thought of interrupting 
M. Tuters or M. Opitton Barkrot in a criticism, however 
severe, either on the conduct of the Government or on the 
state of the law. It was after the Revolution of 1848 that 
M. Dupri, as President of the National Assembly, set the 
bad example of interrupting the speakers of the minority in 
the avowed character of a political partisan. The ultra- 
Republicans were so unpopular that any epigram at their 
expense was applauded by the Assembly, and complacently 
repeated out of doors; but the impunity with which the 
President displayed his Conservative leanings was chiefly 
attributable to his own wit and imperturbable readi- 
ness. When one of the speakers of the minority had 
compared Rosesrierre to Nero, a Republican protest 
against the juxtaposition of names was silenced by M. Du- 
PIN’s inquiry whether the complaint was made on behalf 
of Nero. If he committed an injustice, he always main- 
tained his intellectual superiority by making the injured 
champion of free debate ridiculous in the eyes of the audi- 
ence. A Speaker who had acted in the same manner would 
have been summarily dismissed from his post, although he 
had combined the humour of SypNey Situ with the wit of 
Sueriwan. The unwilling citizens of a detested Republic, 
having no strong regard for their own institutions, were by 
no means solicitous to vindicate the impartiality of a pre- 
siding officer who took the right side in the controversy. 
M. pE Morny represents, in the Legislative Body, a stronger 
Government, but he is not, like M. Dupin, supported by the 
genuine sympathy even of the colleagues who tolerate his 
eccentricities. He also differs from his predecessor by his 
want of that amusing facility which, more than any other 
quality, renders its possessor invulnerable in a war of words. 
Instead of launching a jest at an obnoxious speaker, M. pe 
Morny rates him like a schoolmaster, as when he lately 
provoked from M. Oxrvier the remark that he was nota 
rofessed teacher of grammar. Every French official thinks 
it his duty to interfere, on all possible occasions, in the trans- 
actions of a community which he holds to be incapable of 
taking care of itself. M. pg Morny insists, not only on 
being loyal himself, but on watching over the loyalty of 
others, His squabbles with M. Picarp and M. Jutzs 
Favre were whimsically wanting in dignity, and, on all 
occasions, M. pE Morny openly assumed the character of 
an Imperial functionary rather than that of a presiding Par- 
liamentary officer, On one occasion, he even informed M. 
Picarp that his abuse of the liberty which had been allowed 
to the nation was not a strong encouragement to further con- 
cessions. The President of the Legislative Body betrays 
too incessantly the awkward consciousness that the first 
principles of the existing system are still open to dispute. 
Notwithstanding the occasional oddity of the proceedings, 
the debate on the Address has been conducted with ability, 
both on the part of the scanty Opposition and in M. 
Barocue’s official apologies. M. Favre showed, in an ex- 
haustive speech, that there is no freedom of the press and 
no security for personal liberty, and that the elections are 
managed by the Government. The Minister answered, in 
substance, that the existing system was sanctioned by uni- 
versal suffrage. An ap to Cesar, whether the despot 
is single or multitudinous, always furnishes a final and con- 


clusive argument. It is true that universal suffrage is the 
basis of Imperial absolutism, and the Assembly may be right 
in thinking that the manipulation of Prefects is a smaller evil 
than the unguided caprices of the many-headed monster. 
M. Favre may complain with justice that the result which 
he denounces arises from a mockery of the popular vote. 
Provincial electors are prevented from forming committees, 
their communications with one another are interrupted, and 
the messengers who convey their circulars know that they 
incur the displeasure of the police. In the mean time, the 
name of the Government candidate appears on the official 
notifications of the Department, and all the innumerable 
dependents on the favour of the authorities are coerced into 
voting for the Imperial nominee. The Prefect of the Upper 
Rhine publicly announced that any mayor of a township who 
either supported the opposing candidate or was lax in in. 
fluencing the votes of his neighbours, would be at once dis- 
missed. It is surprising that such interference can be 
tolerated, but the incompetence of the constituency in some 
degree excuses the dictation practised by the Government. 
The privileged electoral body of the Restoration and of the 
Orleans dynasty might in some instances be corrupted, but it 
could not be coerced, and it had opinions of its own. 

In 1848, M. Hyprouire Carnot, Minister of Public In- 
struction, publicly exhorted the people of France, then re- 
cently condemned to promiscuous suffrage, to send ignorant 
representatives to the Assembly, who could be trusted to 
vote as they were instructed by their betters, M. Lepru 
Roti, Minister of the Interior, at the same time au- 
thorized his disreputable commissaries to take the most 
active possible part in the forthcoming elections. ‘The 
multitude, for opce actuated by an intelligent resentment, 
answered the appeal of the triumphant demagogues by re- 
turning an Assembly which thought it a primary duty to 
abolish the universal suffrage from which it had itself 
proceeded, The first measure which followed on the 
establishment of a despotism was the restoration of the 
franchise which had been found practically incompatible 
with freedom. If the rabble must vote, it is as well that - 
the vote should be nugatory, and that a body which is 
chosen by the least-instructed portion of the communit 
should not be allowed to exercise political power. 
Fayre and his allies may learn a valuable lesson from the 
interruptions of their antagonists, who accuse them of dis- 
respect to universal suffrage whenever they protest against 
arbitrary excesses of power. The Empire is the opposite 
pole to the Red Republic, and both are equally remote from 
Constitutional Government. Some audacity is required 
on the part of M. Barocue and M. Bittaut, when they 
taunt their former Republican associates with the sins of 
the Provisional Government; but the argument itself is 
perfectly legitimate, and as long as the advocates of a 
moderate representative system are silenced, there is no real 
case against the continuance of absolute monarchy. In the 
whole Legislative Body there appears not to be a single 
adherent of that regulated liberty which is more or less 
despairingly admired by all the best intellects in France, 

It may be doubted whether the liberty of the press is 
really popular, and the discussions on the subject furnish 
a curious indication of the political condition of France. 
The theory of jurisdiction over the newspapers is in England 
wholly uninteresting, because, in modern times, a political 
prosecution of a journal is almost an impossible occurrence. 
No writer feels any temptation to use treasonable language, 
especially as he enjoys the fullest liberty of attacking the 
Government and of vilifying his native country. It is 
intelligible that, in the unsettled state of France, greater 
jealousy of journalism should prevail, and it is not surprising 
that the Government is unwilling to rely on the severity 
of juries). As M. Barocne observed, the arguments of 
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counsel in defence of alleged libels attain a wider circulation 
than the original passages. The same inconvenience is 
found in the theological prosecutions by which strait-laced 
English divines contrive to circulate unknown heresies 
among the simple-minded readers of religious papers. On 
the whole, it is impossible that a free press should exist 
without a free Government, or that a constitutional system 
should endure universal suffrage. The great majority of 
the Legislative Body naturally supported the Address, 
which, on this side the Channel, may be described as 
official, without fear of M. pe Morny’s anger. 


REIGNING AND GOVERNING, 


ONSTITUTIONAL monarchs have often been told 

that it is their duty to reign, but not to govern. They 
are to be persons of good sound judgment, patient and pliable, 
who are to fill with dignity the part of returning officers, 
and to present authoritatively to the country the Ministers 
whom the National Assembly has selected. In some countries 
of Europe, this doctrine has been carried very happily and 
completely into practice. The Sovereign has been prudent 
and self-denying, and his choice has been so completely that 
of the nation, that no discord has for a moment marred the 
general harmony. In some of the minor German States, as, 
for instance, in Saxe-Weimar, the reigning Prince has 
steered his people alike through troubled and peaceful 
times, and has made the Constitution a living reality with 
the free action of which he has never interfered. But little 
States are protected from many embarrassments to which 
their larger neighbours are subject. They lie out of 
the range of the higher political interests of Europe, 
and if the subjects are tolerably quiet; and the Prince 
tolerably honest, there is often no occasion for crises 
which would bring the interests of Sovereign and people into 
collision. Where, however, there is more going on — where 
the country is the stage cn which great issues are being 
decided, or where the course taken is of importance to many 
watchful neighbours — the Sovereign is tempted to govern a 
little as well as reign. We have learnt, under the 
happy and prudent reign with which we have been blest 
during the last quarter of a century, to treat Constitutional 
Government as a kind of heaven-made machine which will 
go of itself if it is only left alone. The annals of the times 
of Grorce III. tell a very different tale, and the first thirty 
years of his reign may convince any one who chooses to 
study them that a constitutional monarch may keep within 
the limits of the Constitution, and yet play a part which 
renders Constitutional Government very difficult. Even if 
the Kine does not actually govern, he is inevitably a great 
social dignity. His pleasure makes or unmakes the glory 
of fashion, and gives or withholds the prestige of successful 
canvassing for Court favour. He outlasts Ministry after 
Ministry, and each in turn can easily be forced to pay attention 
to the wishes of a person who holds its secrets as well as those 
of its rivals, and who can throw so many obstacles in the path 
of his enemies, and do so many good turns for his friends. Nor 
is a constitutional monarch without powerful temptations 
to interfere. He has inevitably his private friends. He 
has those who solace the hours of his leisure. He has his 
Tobacco Parliament as well as his Parliament of State. 
He has also the interest of sharing his chosen pursuit with 
those of kindred tastes. If he is a martinet, he likes to keep 
company with old military fogies. If he is a sportsman, he 
wants confidants with whom he may taste the inscrutable 
pleasure of remembering or imagining past feats in the 
saddle or with the gun. He is always able to command 
the attendance of a coterie of congenial spirits who fool 
him as much as he pleases. These persons, without neces- 
sarily having any sinister designs against the Constitution, 
of course like their hero to govern, and not merely to 
reign. They like to see their friends promoted, and 
the principles which they inherit or adopt carried to as 
high a point of triumph as is compatible with the main- 
tenance of the state of things they find established. 
They do not aim at revolution or at the establishment of 
despotism, but they have the honour of knowing a real live 
sovereign of a considerable State, and they do not see the 
use of knowing him unless he will do them a kind turn 
every now and then, and will back up their order, or party, 
or sect. When this goes on in very little States, no one 
pays any great attention. But when any of the leading 
States of Europe is under the rule of a sovereign open to 
such influences, the Kina may some day take to governing 
in a way that immediately awakens the interest of Europe, 
and makes the adherents of his Government acknowledge 


that a Constitution does not always prevent a King govern- 
ing as well as reigning, although the particular mode in 
which he is compelled to interfere unfortunately serves as a 
blind to conceal oes him the consequences of the course he 
chooses to pursue. f 

Within the last week, two of the greatest constitutional 
monarchs of the Continent have shown that they can and 
will govern a little if they please, and in neither instance ig 
the occasion of their interference quite what could be 
wished. The Kine or Prussia has chosen to prevent his 
Ministry from retiring, and has compelled them to dissolve, 
This Ministry has long been desirous of resigning, for it 
consists of two sections too far removed in principles from 
each other to work well in concert.. About half the Cabinet 
is composed of men who have accepted the policy of the re- 
actionary party, so long triumphant in Prussia. The other 
half see what Prussia must be if she is to be great, and they 
are desirous of holding her out to Germany as a fitting head 
of the Liberal section in every State. These Liberal Minis- 
ters are supported by a large majority in the Lower House, 
and would be very glad if they could resign office, knowing 
that they would soon find their way back to power with a 
concordant Cabinet, and the good wishes of the nation. But 
the Kine will not hear of their resignation. He does not 
choose to be bothered with the niceties of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment. All his immediate friends are military men, and he 
has no notion of commanding anything but a regiment. Thé 
Ministers to him are like subalterns. It is not for the ensigns, 
but for the colonel, to say who shall hold this post or execute 
that order. He will not tolerate the license of a Chamber 
that presumes to discuss questions that might embarrass 
him. The Minister has been ordered to check every symp- 
tom of independence in the bud. The members of the 
Lower House wished to clear Prussian policy from any con- 
nexion with the retention of Venetia by force. They con- 
sidered it their duty to protest against the bondage in 
which the united strength of Austria and Prussia has for 
ten years or more kept the wretched inhabitants of Hesse- 
Cassel. But the Ministers would not tolerate such audacity. 
It was for the Kine, and not for miserable Deputies, to 
determine whether the blood and money of Prussia should 
be lavished in the defence of Venetia. At last, the Cham- 
ber took what seems the very harmless step of asking that, 
when they voted the Budget, they might be assured the 
money voted for one object would not be applied to another 
anda wholly different oue. This was too much for the 
Kine, so he has sent them all back to the places from which 
they came; and the Government has issued a manifesta 
informing the electors that what has happened ought to be 
a warning to them, and that if they are wise they will now 
return none but prudent persons, who will encourage the 
Kine and not thwart him, and who will represent the proper 
national belief that the Kine knows far better than his sub 
jects can do what is good for them. The Kuna, for the 
moment is master of the situation. He tells the Deputies 
to go, and they have to disperse —he tells his Ministers 
to stay, and they are obliged to hold office. He has 
governed as an old soldier would wish to govern, and Prus- 
sia is made to see that her Sovereign does really reign by 
the Grace of God. ' 

Victor Emmanvet has also done something more than 
reign. He has dismissed a very proud, upright, and un- 
popular person, and got a man more to his own taste. It 
was, unless rumour is very wrong, the companions of the 
Kino’s leisure hours who brought about this change. They 
happened to be well inclined to M. Rattazzt, and did not like 
to see their friend kept out of office. So, for a long time, the 
Kine has been prompted to insist on having Rarrazzi in the 
Cabinet. At one time, Baron Ricasoxt was not disinclined 
to accept the co-operation of a ready, influential, and adroit 
colleague. But before the proper distribution of offices was 
arranged, M. Ratrazztset off to Paris, and had his interview 
with the Emperor; and Baron Ricasott did not like this. The 
visit might not mean anything wrong, but Italy could scarcely 
call herself independent if her Ministers were summoned ta 
Paris to take directions before they entered on their officiak 
duties. As Baron Ricasor1 would not accept M. Rarrazzr 
as a colleague, it was determined he should have him asa 
successor. The Kine was worked on, and all those wha 
were dissatisfied with Baron RicasoLt were worked on. 
They could not be induced openly to desert a Minister of 
whom the nation felt proud, and in whom it had a deserved 
confidence; but they were induced to lend just that sort 
of support which makes a Minister distrust his own position, 
The moment at last arrived when the efforts of the Palace 
coterie were rewarded; and, at the critical instant, an 
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intimation is said to have been received from France that 
a substitution of Rarrazzr for Ricasort would meet with 
the hearty approbation of Victor Emmanvet’s big friend. 
So Baron Ricasoxt has had to retire ; and Italy has passed 
under the sway of a Minister who can go up the back-stairs 
as well as the front-stairs of the Palace whenever he pleases, 
M. Rarrazzi may be an honest as well as an able man, and 
it is possible he may keep without discredit the position he 
has won. But Victor Emmanvet has taken a very strong 
step by interfering in this way, and apparently has taken 
it to servg very paltry ends. His exercise of consti- 
tution’41 authority may alter the destiny of his country 
or many generations. It is a great risk for a monarch 
to thrust on the nation a Minister who has the credit 
of obsequiousness to a foreign Power. It may be 
wise, if an extreme necessity demands it, but as far as 
we know, it has been done, not because it was unavoid- 
able, but simply because it was acceptable to a very small 
clique. A despot with a hardened conscience and an 
irresistible army could hardly do more by a single act to 
commit the nation over which he ruled than VicTor 
EMMANUEL has done by availing himself of a power which 
the Constitution indisputably permitted him to exercise. 
He did not even actually turn the Ministers out. He only 
let it be known that he would willingly see them go; and 
yet, by this very slight interference, he has hazarded many 
of the things which it has cost Italy so much trouble to win. 
If the memory of the Prince Consort needed any new tes- 
timonial to the value of what we have lost, Englishmen 
might find it in two such remarkable instances of the errors 
from which the Prince’s wisdom and honour so long con- 
tributed to protect the greatest of constitutional monarchies. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


M® JEFFERSON DAVIS is quite right, while acknow- 

ledging the serious character of the reverses which 
the Confederate arms have sustained, in expressing confi- 
dence, in both his recent Messages ; but even if he is really in 
earnest, he has no means of proving his sincerity. State papers 
may contain damaging admissions, but they furnish no evi- 
dence of the genuineness of the sanguine convictions which 
they sometimes profess. Whether the Confederate Govern- 
ment intends to fight or to negotiate, a bold front is one of the 
primary conditions of success. The Southern President wisely 
abstains from the use of a boastful tone which would have 
contrasted unpleasantly with the recent defeats of his 
troops; and his assertion that the restoration of the Union is 
impossible will be vindicated or falsified by events, accord- 
ing to the greater or less obstinacy of the weaker party in 
the struggle. Either from want of suitable arms, or through 
lukewarmness in the cause of Secession, the Confederates 
have fought badly of late, nor has the skill of the generals 
compensated for the slackness of the soldiers. If Fort Don- 
nelson was untenable, it ought not to have been held by a 
garrison which had apparently not even the alternative of a 
timely retreat. A hole with one outlet is always an undesir- 
able position, and it is evident that, as General Firoyp 
effected his escape, the place could not have been surrounded 
by the enemy. A similar blunder seems to have been com- 
mitted at Roanoke, but a wiser course appears to have 
been adopted at Columbus. General Price, whom the 
Northern papers taunt with the rapidity of his retreats, shows 
that he understands the art of war better than the com- 
mander at Fort Donnelson. The plan of harassing a 
superior enemy by continual advances, followed by retreats 
as soon as he offers battle, is more military than the sacri- 
fice of isolated detachments by shutting them up in forts 
where relief is impossible. 

The best excuse for the Southern leaders under the 
reverses which their President so explicitly acknowledges, 
is to be found in the circumstance that the Confederate 
Government “has attempted more than it had the power 
“to achieve,” and that they are only now ceasing to 
act on the offensive against their powerful adversary. 
The battle of Springfield was fought to cover an ad- 
vance into the free States of the North-West, and 
the lines on the Potomac still almost command the 
windows of the White House at Washington. Of the 
Border States, Virginia remains their own, although they 
have lost the greater part of Kentucky and the Northern 
district of Tennessee. It may be urged that they have 
done enough in holding the debateable land for a year, 
and in their own central dominions they are still un- 
touched. Their army — which, according to Mr. Jerrerson 
Davis, consists of 400 regiments of infantry, with a pro- 
portionate force of cavalry, and which he states will pro- 


bably be greatly increased within thirty days, — has 
never been defeated on a large scale, and it is possible that 
General BeauREGARD may yet try the fortune of a battle 
with the main army of the West. As long as the Confede- 
rates can hold out, every day brings the period of Northern 
bankruptey nearer, and experience will show that, although 
a@ country may be defended gratuitously, it is impos- 
sible to conduct a great campaign of invasion without 
money. The Southern cause is by no means hopeless if 
the Seceders are determined not to submit; but if they 
abandon their principles on the first turn of fortune, it 
can only be said that, in levity of opinion and conduct, 
they transcend even their former fellow-citizens. The 
rumours of enthusiasm shown for the Union in Kentucky 
and Tennessee are neither trustworthy nor important. It 
is highly probable that there was in many of the States a 
strong feeling against disruption, and it is more certain 
that in every dispute numerous converts are ready to desert 
to the stronger side. It is immaterial whether the Southern 
population was unanimous, for the dominant party was 
either sufficiently numerous or sufficiently energetic not 
only to overpower but to silence opposition. Of all the 
apocryphal patriots who are supposed to have wept for 
joy on the return of the Stars and Stripes, not one, on 
the eve of the Secession, gave a vote for Lixcotn. When 
State after State withdrew from the Union, some dissentients 
may have urged that the movement was unnecessary or pre- 
mature, but the United States then meant a Federation in 
which Southern wishes and interests had long reigned with- 
out contradiction, The flag which has once more penetrated 
the Western border of the Slave States is now that of a 
bitter enemy, who has inflicted enormous evils on the entire 
South. Wherever resistance is impossible, conquered dis- 
tricts will submit, but the Confederate States can scarcely 
have been for so long a period merely playing with rebel- 
lion. Should the fire burn out suddenly, a new proof would 
be afforded of the boasted exemption of America from 
liability to the judgment of foreigners. An unaccountable 
peace might in that case end a war which would have proved 
itself wholly unintelligible. 


The lively imagination of the North is already overleap- 
ing the mere revival of the Union, The insurgents, who 
were a short time ago denounced as the worst of criminals, 
are now almost regarded with favour in their hypothetical 
character of reclaimed penitents. The boldest speculators 
go so far as to prophesy that Jerrerson Davis himself will 
be preferred at the next Presidential election to ninety and 
nine Republican candidates who require no forgiveness ; and 
the questionable exploits of the garrison of Fort Donnelson 
are recorded with the complacent admiration which has 
hitherto been reserved for Federal valour. In the renewed 
affection of the North for the South, it is not wonderful that 
the unfortunate negro is at once thrown over as a peace 
offering. When the united million of veterans march in 
triumph across Canada or Mexico, it would be ungenerous 
to recall forgotten jealousies by stirring the disagreeable 
question of slavery. Only the fanatical Abolitionists con- 
tinue to preach that doctrine of emancipation which was 
lately declared to be the purpose and moral of the war. It 
must be acknowledged that, when the friends of the negro 
propose that the slaveowners should be deported to Africa, 
they fully justify the general contempt which, after a short 
interval of popularity, is once more clouding their pro- 
spects. The general reaction in favour of the Seceders, 
though it is probably founded on a false assumption, is so 
far beneficial that it diminishes the improbability of peace. 
Whatever excited multitudes may believe, responsible poli- 
ticians must still be aware that their success bears on 
the real object of the war by facilitating the acqui- 
sition of an advantageous frontier. If the army of 
the Potomac can force its way Southward, the Fe- 
deral Government may fairly claim the greater part of 
the disputed Border States ; and the Southern leaders might 
not be unwilling to entertain such an offer, if they could 
secure the guarantees for slavery which would probably be 
attainable in the present temper of their opponents. 

The presumptuous confidence of the Fegeralists may, 
perhaps, place some obstacles in the way of judicious nego- 
tiation, for the entire conquest of the seceding States is com- 
monly regarded as imminent. Wiser counsels, however, 
may, with the aid of tact and caution, easily be made to 
prevail. The national vanity may be taught to dwell on 
the great results which will have been attained, if the Free- 
soil frontier is pushed far into the heart of the slaveholding 
regions ; and it will be easy to hold out hopes of a further 


return to allegiance, when the Gulf States find that their 
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inherent strength is insufficient to protect their independ- 
ence. When the Spaniards, in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, recovered Brabant and Flanders, they never 
doubted that Holland and Zealand would ultimately follow 
the example of their neighbours. The recovery of a part 
of the lost territory would suggest similar hopes for the re- 
mainder. Whatever may be the future destiny of the 
cotton-growing States, it is highly desirable that the war 
should come to an end, and that sanguine hopes should be 
cherished if they tend to promote the essential result. ‘The 
most besotted patriot of the North must by this time be 
convinced that Europe has, with a generous scruple, re- 
spected the blockade which has deranged half the trade of 
the world; and the national self-esteem could scarcely be 
disturbed if commerce were at last permitted to follow its 
natural course. It would be for the advantage of all 
parties that peace should be made, and the success of the 
stronger combatant would enable both the North and the 
South to engage in negotiation without any loss of honour. 


THE IRISH LORD OF THE TREASURY. 


HE Irish Lorp of the Treasury is like the snakes in 
Ireland. There is none, and the reason why there is 
none is well worth considering. The Ministry are obliged 
to go without an Irish Lorp of the Treasury, because he 
must be in the House, and there is no Irish supporter of the 
Ministry who dare face his constituents. Colonel Luke 
Wuire was selected to hold the office because it was 
thought, that if any seat was safe, it was his ; and yet he was 
beaten out of the field by the priests. Such a thing never 
happened before in our Parliamentary history, that in one 
of the three Kingdoms a Ministry should not be able to 
command a single seat. The Protestant towns of the North 
of Ireland are connected by ties of very long standing with 
the Tory party, and the Catholics who used to support the 
Whigs have now turned against a Ministry that is, as they 
think, conspiring to dethrone the Head of their religion. 
Even those Catholic members who are not averse to the 
establishment of Italian independence cannot have their own 
way. They must either obey the priests or be prepared to 
lose their seats. And the strong feeling of the Irish priests 
seems to get fiercer and fiercer. They are not daunted by 
the apathy which the great Catholic Powers have shown in 
the matter. They are inspired with all the fury of a 
triumphant faction, and, as they can enable either party in 
England to command a majority, they are determined to use 
their strength. They may not have a very clear idea what 
their friends, if in office, could do for them, but at any rate 
it is better to have friends than foes in power, and they 
are resolved not to accept such a degree of neutrality in 
Italian affairs as Lord Patmerston’s Cabinet exhibits, as a 
sufficient tribute to their claims. The absence of an Irish 
Lorp of the Treasury from the Ministerial benches is, 
therefore, a sign of something much more important than it 
would usually indicate. It is a sign that a majority, which 
might be at least numerically considerable, is ready for Lord 
Dersy if he chooses to accept it. Lord PatmersTon would 
have little to gain if he tried a dissolution in case of defeat. 
Recent elections in England show that parties are so nicely 
balanced, and that the constituencies are so much more influ- 
enced by local considerations than by any interest in national 
policy, that the most the Ministry could hope would be to stand 
as well in England as they do now. In Ireland, their party 
would in all probability be buried in a sudden ruin that 
would ws, leave such respectable wrecks as Mr. 
CuicHester Fortescus behind. The Irish priests, banded 
together by their keen interest in a question as to which 
they make the implicit obedience of their flocks a matter 
of strict religious duty, can revive the glorious days when 
O’ConnELt’s tail supplied Lord Metsourne’s Cabinet with 
the means of protracting a miserable existence. Lord 
Dersy evidently does not think the pear quite ripe yet, 
and he has too much good feeling to add to the labours and 
troubles of the QuEeEn in the first few months of her widow- 
hood, by subjecting her to the anxieties which a change of 
Ministry involves. But the kindest of leaders cannot always 
keep his party waiting, and the best of good resolutions may 
fade away before the temptation of defeating political oppo- 
nents. It might even be a perceptible, though a trivial, 
pleasure to Lord Dersy to have a Chancellor on the wool- 
sack who did not treat him as a bullying Queen’s Counsel 
treats an ignorant and unknown junior. 
The only thing is, that a Conservative Minister who 
entered office on the strength of a majority furnished by the 
Trish priests would be much in the position of the man in 


the Arabian Nights who opened the casket from which a 
column of steam rose into the form of a terrific giant. It 
would be easy to open the casket of Irish support, but it 
might be very difficult to know what to do with the monster 
concealed in it. If once the boroughs of England and Scot- 
land came to be persuaded that a Ministry was in office 
which was pledged to support the Pore and to crush Italian 
liberty, there would be such a storm as we have not seen for 
many years. ‘That, at the crisis of the fortunes of Italy, 
and at the moment when half the Protestants of England 
are inclined to believe that the great battle of Armageddon is 
to be fought, England should take the wrong side and follow 
Major O’Rertty and his colleagues in the field of some new 
Castel Fidardo, would seem intolerable. If the Catholic priests 
back their friends, why should not the Protestants back 
theirs ? At present, religious animosity, as between Catho- 
lics and Protestants, is happily asleep in England, be- 
cause the members of the dominant creed are anxious to do 
nothing but justice to those who differ from them. But 
they would not sit like lambs patiently surveying the tri- 
umphs of a Catholic wolf. If distrust was once inspired in 
that independence of Catholic dictation which an English 
Ministry is expected to maintain, the strength of English 
feeling would soon begin to display itself. So long as an 
Irish league only attempted to enforce a particular policy 
with regard to Ireland, its dictation, though submitted to 
with irritation, and with an increasing desire to get rid of it, 
was accepted as having some plausible ground for existing. 
But Irish dictation, exerted to undo the work of England in 
Italy, and to prevent the Papacy from running its natural 
course of humiliation, would be very different. People 
would not have to complain of the dulness of the House 
and of the newspapers if such a thing were tried. Major 
O’REILLy may, perhaps, be the coming man who is destined 
to restore its proper interest to political life, and their 
habitual agitation to political gossips. Nor would it be 
only the fire of religious bigotry and animosity that would 
be kindled. The Italian question has an interest for many 
who distrust the outbursts of popular Protestantism, and 
who are sensible of the cost at which so vast and ancient an 
ecclesiastical organization as that of Rome is endangered. 
Many Englishmen, who have no great enmity to the Papacy, 
are stirred to their inmost hearts by the miseries which the 
Papal Government brings on its subjects, and by the awful 
waste of human happiness which a successful reaction in 
Italy would be certain to cause. The unanimity with which 
the independent portion of the press supports the cause of 
Italy, is a sufficient indication of the views on the subject 
which the liberal and educated minority entertain. ‘The 
threat of an English interference on behalf of the Papacy 
and its sovereign allies in Italy, at the bidding of the Irish 
priests, would arouse into activity the great latent strength 
of two forces that are not dependent on any Ministry for 
their existence or their power—the force of Protestant 
conviction, and the force of educated opinion. We have not 
the slightest doubt that their concurrent opposition would 
render the position of a Minister untenable who was inclined 
to rely on an Irish alliance; but there would be some very 
pretty fighting before the contest was decided, and no one 
would have to complain that a public meeting was the 
absurdity it now is, or that the House of Commons could 
hardly spin out its dreary debates till dinner-time. 

We do not, however, think that it is the least likely that 
Lord Dersy will give any pledges of support to the Irish 
priests. He could not reckon on his own English followers 
if he did, as there is scarcely any social or political in- 
convenience they would find more galling than that of 
being at the mercy of Irish members. He will not quarrel 
with the men who give the real dignity and consistency, 
such as it is, to his party. He can do no more for his 
Catholic friends than inspire them with a belief that 
he is secretly determined their chief shall come to the 
least possible amount of harm. But it so happens that 
he can do something which will conciliate them, and yet 
not, perhaps, offend his Protestant supporters. He can 
advocate the plausible doctrine which he has more than 
once defended, that the interests of England require that 
the temporal power of the Pore should be retained in 
order to prevent the intrigues of a person who, if not a 
sovereign prince, would be a mere instrument of some 
foreign king or emperor. This isa doctrine that has long 
been held by English statesmen, and years ago it might have 
been true. In these days, we do not think it tenable for a 
moment. The Porx is not, except in name, an inde- 
pendent prince. He is under the protection of a fo- 
reign Emperor; and if he now repays his protector with 
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insult, he would probably be able to do that whe- 
ther he was a sovereign prince or not. In old days, 
too, the Roman population was, so far as we knew in 
England, very tolerably contented. Now, the Roman people 
is in the last stage of justifiable discontent, and it is 
monstrous that we should aid in keeping them miserable in 
order that a very remote and contingent advantage may 
accrue to England. But every traditionary doctrine of 
English statesmanship has a sort of dignity and weight long 
after it has ceased to be true, and a skilful Minister 
in Lord Dersy’s position might make good use of a 
theory that would give the Catholics exactly what they 
want, and would persuade Protestants that this very thing 
was a cunning device for keeping Catholics harmless. 
So long, therefore, as the fate of the Papacy and of Italy 
were mere matters of speculation, Lord Dersy might keep 
his majority together, and might do much to discourage 
the Italians, without raising any question that would awaken 
the susceptibility of religious opinion in England. But 
the day must come when something more than speculation will 
determine who is to rule at Rome. The French Emperor is 
thought by those who know him best to be getting rapidly tired 
of a position which brings him so much annoyance. Lord 
Dersy could scarcely take office without expecting that, unless 
his Ministry was not to last longer than the few months during 
which he has hitherto managed to keep his ground, some event 
must arise which would force him to show the Irish priests 
the sort of support they are really to expect from him. It 
is easy to guess that he would rather lose them than lose 
the allegiance of his party in England. He would throw 
them overboard: and then, perhaps, a Liberal Ministry 
might flourish again with a majority rather larger than that 
very uncertain majority of about ten which Lord PaLwer- 
STON is supposed to command at present. When the Irish 
priests found that both parties were equally untrustworthy, 
they might once more permit a Whig Lord of the Treasury 
to represent the special interests of their country in the 
minor official world. 


ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 


© renasila Italians are almost as much annoyed by the 
incessant criticism of England as by the superciliops 
patronage of France. The extreme anxiety which is ex- 
pressed, in Parliament and in the press, whenever an accusa- 
tion is made against the Government of Turin, undoubtedly 
proceeds from eager sympathy for the new member of the 
family of nations. There is a feeling that, after helping 
to introduce Italy into the first European circles, England 
is bound to exercise the supervision of a chaperon over any 
casual blunder or impropriety. Unluckily, however, the 
solicitude of parents and guardians too often meets with an 
ungrateful return, and when the airs of tutelage are gratui- 
tously assumed, they are sometimes resented by the im- 
patience of youth. It is said that Baron RicasoLi was 
deeply offended, not so much by Lord Dersy’s accusation 
of undue severity in Southern Italy as by Lord Rus- 
SELL’s hypothetical assumption of the right and duty of 
reprobation. A proclamation to forbid all residence in a 
certain district has a severe or perhaps a barbarous sound ; 
but if there were an insurrection in France, the English 
Government would never dream of remonstrating against 
acts of vigour, nor has Lord Russe.t himself ventured to 
object to any of the political eccentricities of the American 
Government, unless they seemed to come into collision with 
English interests or with international law. The best excuse 
for debates on the internal affairs of Italy is to be found in 
the impossibility of silencing Lord Normansy, and it might 
be plausibly urged that, after an habitual censorship on the 
Kine of Napies, Lord Patmerston and his colleagues may 
think themselves bound to be impartially disagreeable in 
their intercourse with his successor. 

The remarks of political writers are less offensive, and 
yet it may be doubted whether the English criticisms on the 
late change of Ministry have been altogether acceptable. 
Italy has a King and a Constitution of her own, and 
foreigners are not supposed to have a right to interfere 
between them. The dismissal of RicasoLt seems to have 
been in some degree a job, and it was undoubtedly accele- 
rated by foreign intrigue, but if the Parliament and the 
country think fit to accept Rarrazzi, no stranger is entitled 
to find fault with the proceeding. The publicity of all 
modern transactions is a serious inconvenience, inasmuch as 
it brings all political affairs under the censure of the con- 
temporary posterity which is to be found abroad. When the 


Duke of PorTLanp was dismissed by Grorce III., or Lord 
Metsourne by Wittiam IV., the domestic dissatisfaction: 
of the losing party was not obscurely expressed, but, in 
former days, foreigners took no cognisance of similar com- 
plications, and no Continental journalist even now rivals 
the freedom and vehemence with which Englishmen habitu- 
ally discuss the affairs of their neighbours. A French or 
Italian critic would have been told that the Kine has a 
constitutional right to dismiss a Minister, and his informants 
would have considered that farther explanation of the con- 
troversy would have been at the same time unprofitable and 
undeserved. At present, Italians may not improbably feel 
inclined to give a similar answer to expressions of condo- 
lence on the fall of Ricasoxt. 
In one respect, Italy has a certain resemblance to England, 
inasmuch as rival leaders must adopt or profess a policy 
which is essentially the same. Rartrazzi, though he is ac- 
ceptable at the Tuileries, announces the very intentions 
which have been repeatedly proclaimed by his immediate 
prececessor. He undertakes to maintain the unity of Italy, 
and to labour for the acquisition of the national capital ; and, 
although he announces a frugal administration of the public 
expenditure, he is prepared to make an exception in favour 
of the army and the navy. It is even more surprising that, 
notwithstanding the irritation which was produced by Rica- 
SOLI’s apology for the patriotic clubs, Rarrazzr is en- 
deavouring to purchase the friendship of Garipatpr by the 
reconstitution of the Southern army. All Ministers who 
hope to secure public confidence must be prudent, con- 
servative, and prospectively ambitious. No Government 
could safely threaten immediate action with respect to Rome 
and Venice, but it would be still more unpopular to acquiesce 
in the present condition of things as a permanent Italian 
system. The nation instinctively requires both time to 
prepare and a sufficient object for preparation; and while 
no judicious politician wishes to see GarieaLp1 at the head 
of affairs, every statesman who hopes to retain power must 
conciliate the favourite national hero. It follows that the 
least forward and energetic of patriots are the loudest 
in their professions, and it may well happen that they will 
go farthest in their acts. Rattazzt has much suspicion 
to contend with, both in his domestic and foreign relations, 
and he therefore commences his administration by promising 
to arm the country. RicasoLi was not equally pressed to 
prove his sincerity, and he made it his first object to direct 
public attention to Rome, which is not at present to be re- 
covered byarms. It is not impossible that the new Minister 
may be thoroughly earnest in his belief that Italian interests 
are most effectually promoted by a close alliance with France. 
That his accession to power may be acceptable at the 
Palace is not in itself a disadvantage. Although the Kine 
is supposed to have precipitated the fall of a statesman 
whom he regarded as personally obnoxious, there is every 
reason to believe that he is as thoroughly in earnest with 
respect to the national cause as the most zealous of his sub- 
jects. He probably prefers a Minister who will abstain from 
interference in his private affairs, and who will maintain the 
proper show of deference to the Crown; but his whole career 
refutes the suspicion that he has sought to procure an instru- 
ment for a selfish and retrograde policy. The causes of the 
change of Ministry are either indicated or explained by Rica- 
soLt himself with a straightforward simplicity which is the 
opposite of the well-known French official style. Confining 
himself, as he significantly observed, to strictly Parliamentary 
reasons, he said that he had not met with the support to 
which he considered himself entitled. The Chambers had on 
more than one occasion given him a vote of confidence, but he 
could not command a majority on particular questions, and, 
above all, the leaders of different parties had obstinately re- 
fused to join his Cabinet. It was not in his nature to 
continue in a position so false, and accordingly he tendered 
a resignation which perhaps only anticipated a dismissal. 
Every word of his short explanation involved a censure on 
those who heard it, and yet the Chamber acknowledged 
the worth and the greatness of the retiring Minister by 
enthusiastic applause. It is well for Italy that the most 
prominent leaders of the nation present fitting types of 
dignity and virtue. The generous and romantic GanipaLpi 
is the ideal hero of the people, and Cavour and RicasoLt 
have helped to proclaim the rightful supremacy of intellect 
and of character. While two or three generations: of the 
youth of France have been perverted and vulgarized by the 
worship of selfish craft and force, Italians are learning to 
acknowledge, at least in theory, that merit is nobler than 
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Tt is unlucky that Garreatpr cannot always be fighting 
for his country against appalling odds. He would be better 
employed in the field than in presiding, even with exemplary 
moderation, over meetings which propose universal suffrage 
and the recall of Mazzixt. Democratic ambition is the most 
fatal enemy of freedom, and it is the most remarkable cha- 
racteristic of the Italian revolution that it has been made by 
gentlemen. The educated classes were the principal victims 
of Austrian or Neapolitan tyranny, and they naturally stood 
alone in their resistance to the mischievous predominance of 
the priests.. The mass of the population may boast in turn 
that, following its natural leaders in a great enterprise, it has 
not attempted to gratify a merely selfish ambition by grasping 
suddenly at political power. Rrcasont would always have 
firmly resisted the pretensions of demagogues, and the prin- 
cipal risk involved in Rattazzi’s comparative pliancy con- 
sists in the possibility that he may be induced to weaken the 
Constitution by an undue concession of political privileges. 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AND MR. HORSFALL’S 
RESOLUTION. 


MAX* excellent reasons have been given, in and out of 
Parliament, for not pressing the Government to nego- 
tiate with foreign Powers for the entire exemption from 
capture of private property at sea, but nobody seems to have 
assigned the strongest reason for regarding such an attempt 
as a waste of diplomacy. The simple truth is, there is not 
a shadow of a chance that foreign communities will listen to 
the proposal. Mr. Horsratx and his friends have entirely 
forgotten to take into account the operation of the law of 
blockade and its certain effects on the new international 
code which they seek to establish. They calculate that our 
country will be an immense gainer by having its ships at 
sea relieved from the risk of seizure, and they seem to sup- 
pose that the corresponding immunity offered to other 
nations will compensate them for abandoning the power of 
capturing English vessels. But, if private property at sea 
is to be sacred under every flag, what would be the position 
of a nation which went to war with Great Britain? British 
merchantmen and British merchandise would traverse every 
sea secure from molestation, but not a bale of the enemy’s 
goods would ever leave his harbours, and not a pound of 
the commodities he most needed would be permitted to 
enter them. In former wars, we have blockaded every 
single trading port of every one of the countries which there 
is the smallest chance of our having for enemies, and they, 
at all events, regard it as extremely probable that we 
can do again what we did before. Indeed, under the system 
proposed, we should have tenfold our former facilities for 
blockading. In the present situation of belligerent rights, 
numbers of English men-of-war must, in the event of 
hostilities, be employed in convoying merchantmen, and in 
watching for privateers and cruising frigates; but Mr. 
HorsFatt’s new rules would set free the whole British 
navy to seal up every inlet in the enemy’s sea-line, while 
they would leave the whole ocean open to British commerce. 
The proposal may be summarily set aside as one which no 
rationally-eonducted foreign Government would entertain, 
and a scarcely any English Minister would have the face 
to offer. 


The Resolution before the House of Commons is a good 
illustration of the blindness and precipitancy with which 
certain politicians in this country follow an American lead. 
Mr. Horsratt probably, and Mr. Cospen certainly, have 
taken the idea of this change in international law from a 
counter-proposal made by the United States in answer to 
the overture of the European Powers who concluded the 
Treaty of Paris. Mr. Marcy, on the part of the American 
PresiDENT, declined to give up the right of issuing letters of 
marque to privateers; but, feeling doubtless that the refusal 
was ungraceful and even odious, he offered to accede to an 
arrangement for altogether exempting private property at sea 
from warlike capture. The Congress was dissolved, and the 
proposal had to be considered by the European Powers sepa- 
rately; but before very long the Government of the United 
States was filled with misgivings about the step it had 
taken, It took the advice of some of the first interna- 
tional lawyers in the country, who soon enlightened it on 
the nature of its own suggestion. Mr. Lawrence, the 
Editor of Wheaton, and others represented that Mr. Marcy 
had omitted to consider those very consequences of the 
law of blockade which we have pointed out ; and, if Ame- 
vican authorities are to be believed, the result was that the 


proposal for giving complete immunity to private property 
was formally withdrawn by Mr Mancy’s successor, Generat 
Cass. It is true that Mr. Sewarp renewed Mr. Marcy’s 
offer, and even intimated his willingness to sign the De- 
claration of Paris ; but Mr. Sewarp was distinctly bargain- 
ing for the abandonment of the neutrality maintained by 
this country between the Confederate States and the Fede- 
ration. No doubt, if we choose to treat the Confederate 
cruisers as pirates, we may even now obtain the accession of 
the United States to Mr. Horsrart’s new code; but it 
would be absurd to propose it to any Power which is not 
compelled to mortgage its rights for a momentary advan- 
tage. France or Russia, Holland or Spain, would scout it ; 
and the United States, if once relieved from their present 
extremities,would repudiate it as they did before. The most 
favourable answer we could expect would come in the shape 
of an offer to accept it on condition that the power of 
blockade and the right to confiscate contraband were simul- 
taneously surrendered, which would be the same thing as 
suggesting that England should submit to having her right 
arm cut off. 


Sir Georcre Lewis's publications show that, among the 
many grave subjects which have occupied his attention, he 
has made a profound study of international law. This special 
acquaintance with the subject explains a peculiarity of the 


excellent speech he delivered the other evening, which. 


would otherwise not be very intelligible—we mean the 
rather over-technical character of his propositions. He 
seems to have caused considerable consternation, both in the 
House and outside it, by stating that all treaties are put an 
end to by the outbreak of hostilities, and by suggesting that 
the Declaration appended to the Treaty of Paris would fare 
like all similar instruments, so far as concerned any of the 
signataries who should go to war with one another. As to 
the principle enunciated, there cannot be the smallest doubt. 
That war breaks up all treaty engagements is a direct con- 
sequence of the fiction, or theory, on which international 
law reposes. At the same time, the rule is one which 
Publicists, in modern times at all events, have sought to 
narrow as much as possible, and, singularly enough, the 
best diplomatists have occasionally forgotten it. In the 
early days of the Crimean war, a disputant in one of the 
newspapers, who argued (no doubt erroneously ) that treaties 
were only suspended by hostilities, succeeded in showing 
that Lord Patmerston, when he protested against the 
marriage of the QurEN of Spaty’s sister, had appealed to a 
treaty which ought, on principle, to be regarded as no longer 
inexistence. Though the jurists have not overlooked the rule, 
they seem to have regarded it with no favour. An 


exception to it was early established in the case of 


what are called transitory conventions — that is, treaties 
providing for the event of war as well as of peace, 
and obviously intended by the contracting parties to 
be, at the most, suspended by a rupture. Still more 
recently, the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
in its best days was a high authority on international 
law, used language implying that conventions which aim at 
regulating the state of war are not affected by hostilities ; 
and hence the best American writers lay down that there is 
nothing paradoxical in the Treaty of 1794 between the 
United States and Great Britain, which binds either country, 
in case of war, to abstain from sequestering or confiscatin 

investments in its public funds belonging to the subjects o 

the other belligerent. As the Paris Declaration on mari- 
time law expressly contemplates a state of war in the article 
which abolishes privateering, it is difficult, on the whole, to 
believe that the Courts of any civilized country would regard 
it as abolished by a rupture even between belligerents; and 
Sir Georce Lewis himself admits that it is binding on the 
honour of their Governments. It may be added that its 


very form would render a departure from it especially — 


odious. The law of nations is not, in general, susceptible of 
improvement by legislation. It depends for its advancement 
on tacit accommodation to the progressive morality of each 
successive age. But though the Legislature of the civi- 
lized world, in which every single community ought to be 
represented, has never yet assembled, the Congress of Paris 
was a very near approach to its assembling. It would 
be more than ordinarily disgraceful if any of the Powers 
which joined in constituting it should take advantage of the 
absence of the United States from its deliberations to reject 
the obligation of its enactments in conflicts from which the 
United States should stand aloof. 
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ITALY AND HER CENSORS. 


the absence of business of more immediate domestic 
interest, the House of Lords is utilizing its leisure by a 
‘thorough study of the condition-of-Italy question ; and there 
seems to be every probability that Parliament will soon be 
as well acquainted with the political and social state of the 
remotest districts of the peninsula as of Middlesex and 
Yorkshire. It is gratifying to think that, thanks to the in- | 
defatigable moral supervision which Lord Drrsy and his 
friends feel it their duty to exercise over the military police 
of King Victor Emmanvet’s dominions, there is little serious 
danger that the gangs of ruffians who rob and murder in 
Southern Italy under distinguished ecclesiastical auspices 
will be suppressed by measures of unjustifiable severity. 
Humanity has only to regret that a similar microscopic 
censorship cannot be conveniently instituted into the pro- 
ceedings of other Governments which are troubled with in- 
testine disorders, and are reputed to be not over nice in their 
ways of dealing with them. It would be satisfactory to 
have weekly reports on the doings of Austrian functionaries 
in Venetia and Hungary, and to be kept well posted up in 
the statistics of arbitrary arrests and military executions in 
Poland—not to speak of the extra-legal excesses of which 
Imperial authority is sometimes accused nearer to our own 
shores. But, of course, the responsibilities of philanthropy 
are limited by its powers and opportunities, and it would be 
inexpedient to assert a Parliamentary protectorate over the 
oppressed subjects of ancient allies or formidable rivals. It is 
sufficient that Italy is imperfectly consolidated, and has power- 
ful ill-wishers, and is largely dependent on the moral sympathy 
and support of a European opinion which would be outraged 
by exceptional displays of executive rigour. The inference is 
obvious, that she ought to be compelled to make herself a model 
of mild and moderate administration under difficulties. Gne 
might, indeed, desire, in the general interests of morality, that 
a portion of the virtuous indignation which is too exclusively 
concentrated on the real or imaginary misdeeds of the Italian 
Government could be reserved for the Legitimate and priestly 
patrons of that organised brigandage which might almost 
tempt the most righteous and merciful of rulers into worse 
than questionable acts. Yet we cannot have everything, 
and it is always something gained if the obligations of justice 
and humanity can be sternly enforced on one of the parties to 
aconflict. ‘The English Opposition leaders would doubtless 
have added to the moral weight of their recent strictures on 
certain proclamations reported to have been issued by the mili- 
tary authorities in the disturbed districts of Southern Italy, 
if they had, at the same time, impartially denounced the 
infamous policy which hires bands of unhanged criminals to 
pillage and murder in the name of a dethroned dynasty, and 
with the benediction of a Holy Father. They have shown, 
however, a nice sense of discretion in confining their display 
of outraged moral sensibilities within the limits marked out 
by political prudence. It is probable that the vote of Major 
O’Rerty and the interest of the Longford priests would be 
irretrievably lost to the Conservative cause if it were dis- 
tinctly understood that Lord Dersy and Mr. Disraett dis- 
approve of the Papal territory being made a nest of robbers 
and assassins, 

Perhaps it might have been thought that the interests of 
humanity had been sufficiently consulted by the very ample 
discussions which have taken place on the alleged atrocities 
of a military officer who, after all, appears to have been 
a and spontaneously disavowed by his superiors. 

1cToR EmMMANUEL’s Government having been duly held up 
to the execration of mankind on an hypothesis which 
turns out to have had no adequate foundation, one might 
have hoped that the Parliamentary censors of the irregula- 
tities of Italian administration would for the present be 
satisfied. As the British Legislature is not charged by 
Providence with the responsibility of governing Italy, it 
seems unnecessary that it should be perpetually canvassing 
the acts of functionaries over whom it has no control. ‘This is 
not Lord Normansy’s opinion. That ingenious and active- 
minded statesman — who appears to have appointed himself 
to the office of Italian Home Minister in partibus — con- 
siders it the duty of the English Parliament to investigate 
(among other things) the administration of the laws affecting 
the press throughout the peninsula. Lord Russet having 
incidentally said, a week or two ago, on the authority of 
Count Cavour, that State prosecutions were never instituted 
against reactionary journals, the Marquis has felt himself 


of the allegation ; and the results of his labours are about to 

be produced for the edification of the Peers. The compre- 

hensive scope of his researches may be inferred from the 
fact that he found it necessary the other day to postpone the 

discussion of the subject in consequence of the inopportune 

death of “a distinguished Piedmontese nobleman, who for 

“fourteen years had filled the office of Director of the 

“ Armonia.” He has at length, however, succeeded in arming 

himself with the requisite materials, and on Monday next 

the House of Lords will be invited to listen to disclosures 

which will doubtless be found, in every sense of the word, 

exhaustive. We are necessarily ‘unable to anticipate the 

purport of the promised revelations on a subject on which 

we are very imperfectly informed ; but it may be presumed 

that his Lordship is prepared to prove, on unimpeachable 

testimony, that Government prosecutions of the press have 

not been altogether unknown in Italy under the adminis- 

tration of Count Cavour and his successor. It may perhaps 

appear that the respectable journalists whom he has 

taken under his patronage have at different times been 

subjected to fine and imprisonment on charges on which 

English jurymen would have refused to convict. It is even 

possible that official prosecutors may be shown to have dis- 

played unseemly harshness, and that a case may be made 

out against the strict judicial impartiality of the Bench. We 

also risk little in supposing that our Minister at Turin will 

be sharply censured for not having kept the Foreign Office 

regularly acquainted with transactions claiming the ceaseless 

interference of friendly diplomacy. What practical result, 

if any, the Marquis hopes to accomplish by a disquisition on 
wrongs which the House of Lords is totally unable to 
remedy, is a question on which we must be content to pause 
for areply. As it is not often that the British Legislature 
is formally invited to concern itself with the grievances of 
newspaper writers in a foreign country, we have few pre- 
cedents to enlighten us as to the turn which so eccentric an 
affair is likely to take. Whether his Lordship will ulti- 
mately proceed by Bill or by Resolution against the Cabinet 
of Turin for its unjustifiable encroachments on the freedom 
of the press— whether he will move an Address to the 
Crown calling for a firm but temperate remonstrance on 
behalf of oppressed journalists, or whether he will think it 
more expedient in the first instance to ask for a Select Com- 
mittee (with power to send for persons and papers) to take 
evidence on the case of the Armonia and its fellow-sufferers 
— it is impossible to guess, especially as any one of these 
courses would be as legitimate and rational as any other. 
All that we can be quite sure of is, that he will support his 
reputation for meddling in matters that in no way concern 
him, and that he will amuse or weary a listless auditory 
with a mass of irrelevant and one-sided “facts” about 
a subject entirely beyond the province of English legis- 
lators. 

It is to be hoped that Lord Normanry will be left to sus- 
tain, from his own unaided resources, the interest of a discus- 
sion which can by no possibility lead to any useful end — 
except, indeed, as furnishing a somewhat extreme instance 
of a sort of Parliamentary gossip which is alike silly and 
offensive. Even an idle House of Lords in its idlest moments 
will perhaps decline that embarrassing extension of its juris- 
diction and responsibilities to which it is about to be invited 
by the least judicious of living statesmen; and Lord 
RussELL may, for once, think it needless to telegraph to Turin 
for authentic official particulars respecting the domestic 
transactions of a foreign Governmennt. ‘Though the inde- 
pendence of the Italian Kingdom has not yet, as we regret to 
see, been acknowledged by Lord Normansy—who considers 
it decent to speak of Vicror EmMANUEL’s troops as “ the 
“Piedmontese invaders” of Neapolitan territory — more 
responsible statesmen may possibly remember what is due 
to the commonest international propriety. Italy is, after all, 
not a dependency of the British Crown, and it is only in the 
rarest cases that the rights or wrongs of the subjects of an in- 
dependent Sovereign can be advantageously made the matter 
of Parliamentary debate. It certainly cannot be said that the 
history of the Italian newspaper press in its relations to 
Victor Emmanvet’s Government is a topic on which it is 
necessary for the British Legislature to be accurately in- 
formed ; and even should there be reasorf to believe that 
the legal position of journalism in the peninsula is far from 
satisfactory, it may occur to Lord Normansy’s hearers that 
Parliament cannot usefully take cognisance of grievances 
which it has no legitimate means of redressing. Meanwhile, 
it is a curious subject for reflection that a nobleman who 


called upon to institute a searching inquiry into the accuracy 


habitually occupies the time of the er with frivo- 
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lous and impertinent discussions on the purely internal 
affairs of a foreign country has heretofore filled diplomatic 
posts of the highest dignity and importance. 


LAW AND LUNACY. 


rie apparent unanimity with which the first of the 
Cuance.tor’s Bills was received is already beginning to 
give way before the irresistible tendency of the dryest of 
legal questions to goad the minds of lawyers to a frenzy of 
criticism. The second stage of the Land Transfer Bills was 
less peaceful than the first, and the measure of Lunacy 
Reform, which has quickly followed, seemed to have caused 
as much excitement as if the learned members of the Upper 
House were intended to be the victims, instead of the framers 
and possible administrators, of the new law. Asperities 
of debate are not likely to lead to a prosperous result with 
any of the rival Bills which the industry of the Law 
Lords has already accumulated; and the suggestion that 
Lord Cranwortw’s critical speech on the knotty subject of 
the transfer of land was an unfair proceeding is an evil 
omen of the conflict to be expected in Committee. The 
whole debate, in fact, was somewhat misplaced ; for, how- 
ever plausible might be the plea that some public discus- 
sion should take place upon a reform of so sweeping a 
character, it was obvious that, on a question where the 
differences of opinion related exclusively to the choice of 
means for carrying out a common object, no progress could 
be made until, by the sifting of a Select Committee, the 
grain and the chaff which each of the many projects may 
contain had been effectually separated. Neither did the 
Lunacy debate greatly assist in the settlement of a very 
difficult question. All that was brought out by it was, that, 
in the opinion of the Lorp Cuance.tor, it was possible for 
one of his predecessors to be troubled with a short memory — 
that, according to Lord Dersy, the ablest and acutest minds 
may be misled if they do not very carefully compare Acts 
of Parliament, the identity of which they assert as a ground 
for attacking those who happen to differ from them — and 
that the matured view of the CuanceLtor is that the 
acutest minds may be misled by imperfect information. 
All these propositions are conspicuous for their abstract 
truth, and it is possible that the concrete application may, 
in one case or another, have had more or less foundation ; 
but how is the law of lunacy improved by gauging the 
memory of Lord CHELmsrorD, the accuracy of Lord WEstT- 
BuRY, or the legal information of the Earl of Dersy? It is 
to be hoped that, in these pleasant amenities of the House of 
Lords, there may be more barking than biting, or there is 
some danger lest all the rival projects of reform should be 
torn to pieces by the angry teeth of the noble watch-dogs of 
the law. 

The evil which Lord Westsury’s Lunacy Reform Bill is 
intended to remedy is so grievous that any attempt to re- 
move it deserves at least a patient consideration. Though 
a man be riotous or eccentric, a spendthrift or a fool, it is 
hard that he should have the alternative forced upon him 
either to resign his body to keepers, and his property to 
affectionate relations, or else to spend some 20,000/. in pre- 
serving the liberty which is supposed to be the birthright 
even of foolish Englishmen. The mischief does not even 
stop here ; for, if mad-doctors are to be trusted, a man may 
show a great deal of intellectual vigour without being quite 
secure against a charge of lunacy. When a want of har- 
mony in the expression of the features, the possession of 
harsh and bristly hair, a shrivelled ear, a loose scalp, or an 
ugly face, are enumerated among the sciengific criteria of 
madness, it is difficult to say who is safe from so refined a 
diagnosis. It is quite true that a man who has studied 
mental disease is, or ought to be, a better judge of its sym- 
ptoms than an ordinary observer ; but when it is remem- 
bered on how slight an induction the conflicting theories 
of these experts rest, and how strong a tendency there is 
in a scientific mind to find in the simplest phenomena a 
confirmation of a favourite theory, the bravest and the 
sanest man might well tremble to hear that his whole life 
was to be picked to pieces by experts in insanity, in order to 
detect, if possible, some latent unsoundness. ‘The most for- 
midable aspect of these inquiries is the tendency they have 
to fasten themselves on large properties. A certain 
amount of wealth threatens soon to become absolutely 
inconsistent with acknowledged sanity; and, though a 
jury will probably go right, in the majority of cases, by an 
instinct which is proof against medical sophistry, the misery of 
being dragged before the public like a felon, in order to have 
your failings and follies exposed, and your property hopelessly 


squandered, is what no man ought to be subjected to, unless 
on a primd-facie case of insanity much stronger than is now 
thought sufficient to justify the issuing of a commission. 
The Wiypuam affair has been supposed to have imported 
some exaggerated feelings into the views which prevail 
upon this subject ; but it is not clear that this is the fact. 
That inquiry certainly created no great sympathy for the 
victim of it, and it was merely the scandal of seeing an 
enormous expenditure incurred upon an investigation which 
never ought to have been entered upon, that has led to the 
strong feeling which has called for some such measure as 
that of the CuanceLtor. It is a monstrous thing that it 
should be possible for any sane man to be subjected to such 
an ordeal, and yet it is easier to see the mischief than to ac- 
cept the remedy that is proposed. 

At the best, Lord Wxsrsury’s Bill offers only a choice of 
evils. In order to get rid of the extravagant fancies of 
some scientific theorists, it is proposed to exclude altogether 
the evidence of experts; and yet it must be acknowledged 
that a life spent in the study of a particular subject ought 
to give more value to the testimony of a mad-doctor than 
to the observations of an acquaintance or a tutor, who may, 
without knowing why, express the most confident opinion that 
their dear friend is as mad as a March hare, or that he is one 
of the sanest men in existence. The conflict of evidence in 
the WinpHAM inquiry was, as it probably would be in every 
similar case, quite as striking among the non-scientific as 
the scientific witnesses; and though the exclusion of 
medical testimony might save a jury from being bewildered 
in one instance, it is quite possible that the want of it 
would leave them very much in the dark in another. 
Because some doctors have talked sad nonsense, that is 
no reason why unprofessional nonsense should have the 
field to itself. The principle on which the proposed inno- 
vation is rested is itself a theory almost as bold as if it had 
had a professional conception. The Lorp Caancettor holds 
that madness is not a disease, but simply a fuct, of which 
any one can judge. Assume this to be so, and still it must 
be admitted that the fact to be ascertained, being a state of 
mind, can only be inferred from the habitual conduct or 
the extraordinary acts of the supposed lunatic. If the 
inferences of skilled witnesses are to be rejected, the infer- 
ences of unskilled witnesses must be at least equally ob- 
jectionable; and no doubt the idea of the Cuance.tor is to 
substitute direct evidence of particular acts for all general 
testimony, and to leave to the jury alone the privilege of 
drawing the proper inference. But how is this possible, 
except by excluding altogether evidence of general conduct, 
which is perhaps the most important of all? A single act 
of palpable insanity may be recounted simpliciter, but every 
description of general demeanour and behaviour is just as 
much matter of inference as the far-fetched deductions of 
the most wrong-headed doctors. Shutting out evidence 
certainly tends to diminish expense ; but, if you exclude it 
on the one side, you must exclude it on the other also; and 
why should an alleged lunatic, on trial almost for his life, be 
debarred from producing the weightiest testimony he can 
find to the perfect soundness of his mind? 

The same difficulties present themselves, in a still more 
serious shape, in the other principal clause of the Bill, which 
would limit theinquiry, as a general rule, to an arbitrary period 
of two years before the issue of the commission. If some re- 
cent conduct of an ambiguous kind has exposed a man’s sanity 
to doubt, with what justice can he be forbidden to prove 
that during a long course of years he had shown himself 
capable of managing intricate business with success? It is. 
true that the evidence raked up from the past is generally 
produced in the first instance, in support of the allegation 
of lunacy; but even in the WinpHam case it told as much 
one way as the other, and it is impossible to say that it might 
not, in some instances, be almost essential to the detence. 
Arbitrary rules may be framed in any class of cases for 
the exclusion of evidence, and the consequent diminution of 
expense, but neither on a lunacy inquiry nor in any other 
litigation is it possible to shut out evidence without running 
the risk of clouding the truth. Wherever the stake is large, 
an excessive amount of evidence is certain to be tendered. 
An inquiry into a testator’s domicil is often as much loaded 
with trifling evidence as any lunacy inquisition, and yet 
no one has ventured to deny, in these or any other 
cases, the right of the parties to adduce all such proofs 
as can have a material influence on the result of the trial. 
We do not say that the evils of Lord Wesrsury’s Bill 
might not be less than the terrible mischief which the law 
sometimes works under the present system; but it seems 
to deserve consideration whether the check upon such 
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scandals as the WinpHAm inquiry might not be supplied 
by greater stringency in the preliminary inquiry, rather 
than by hampering the discretion of the parties when 
they have once been brought face to face before a jury. 
Whatever opinion may be formed as to the provisions we 
have discussed, there can be no doubt that the substitution 
of a Judge for a Master would have a great influence in 
controlling the length and the consequent expense of pro- 
ceedings in lunacy, and there are other parts of the Bill 
which might tend to mitigate some of the evils complained 
of. But the principle of reducing expense by rejecting 
evidence is too hazardous to be adopted without a very 
careful weighing of the consequences which it may involve 


LYING. 


WHEN Mr. Mill asserted that one great fault of the English 
poor was lying, he was met with an indignant rejoinder from 
those who like to give their poorer neighbours credit for every 

ssible virtue, and who have a firm belief in Saxon truth and 
Laseste, The fact is, that such statements are either to be taken 
positively or relatively. If Mr. Mill was to be understood to say 
that, as compared with the oe of other countries, the English poor 
were given to falsehood, the statement would be of very doubtful 
accuracy ; but if it is merely an assertion that the lower orders in 
England habitually tell lies, general experience must decide whether 
this is or is not true. We feel sure that most judges would say, 
speaking from their own experience, that Mr. Mill is quite right. 
Why should he not be right? Truth is a very artificial virtue. It 
is only by the combination of many happy circumstances, by the 
accumulated stores of truthful feeling treasured up in many genera- 
tions by the finer and purer order of minds, that truth is cultivated, 
and that the natural propensity of men to use speech as a vehicle for 
concealing their thoughts and acts is overcome. Why should 
we suppose that the English poor are subject to such very happy 
influences that, in their case, this universal propensity of the human 
race is checked? Experience seems to show that uneducated 
people, as a rule, tell lies habitually. Even good, honest, well- 
educated servants, with principles high up in the servants’ scale, 
notoriously tell lies as a matter of course. They are often truthful 
enough to acknowledge the truth when a case of conscience grave 
enough to alarm them is distinctly raised, but they conceal what they 
do with an absence of scruples which those more carefully educated 
cannot command. And if any happy person can honestly say, from 
his or her experience, that the smaller tradesmen in villages and 
towns do not habitually deceive their customers within the recog- 
nised limits of the deceit permitted in their calling, we should like to 
know the name and situation of the fortunate place where grocers and 
butchers are so candid and straightforward. There are, at any rate, 
many unfortunate places where this habit of falsehood rises like a 
barrier between the poor and the rich ; and where those who would 
like to understand their humbler acquaintances are steadily baffled 
by the readiness with which plausible statements are made up and 
adhered to in order to protect from investigation those who think 
any inquiry made by their betters is somehow likely to prove 
dangerous in the long run. There are, indeed, people who succeed 
to some extent in managing the poor, and by tact or excess of 
inquisitiveness win some degree of confidence; and it often 
happens that these are the very people who entirely decline to look 
at any facts but those which have come under their own cognisance, 
and who insist that all the world shall judge from exceptional 
instances. But putting these people aside, the experience of im- 
partial observers is, we believe, tolerably uniform, and a general 
consent would pronounce that falsehood is one of the failings of 
the lower orders in England. 

There is undoubtedly such a thing as the English love of truth. 
Perhaps our lower classes never reach the recklessness and purpose- 
lessness in lying which distinguishes some Continental nations. And 
truth is a virtue most sedulously cultivated in the higher classes. 
Public men in England are expected to keep their statements within 
some moderate degree of accuracy. It is one of the great successes 
of Protestantism, too, that it has dwelt very strongly on the evil 
which lying brings with it, and that, in the families which it regulates, 
it instils a very great reverence for truth. It is quite against the 
English code of honour to be detected in a falsehood ; and many 
men who are not men of very strict principle would rather lose an 
arm than tell a direct lie. Nor is it at all doubtful that many 
influences are at work which are calculated to spread the love of 
truth-telling. At public schools, where lying used once to be a 
matter of course, there is now a considerable degree of shame in being 
known to tell a prominent falsehood ; and those schools where the 
boys are prone to lie are noticed for it, and have a bad reputation as 
for something singular and unnecessary. It would also be absurd 
to question that the great spread of religious knowledge which is 
due to the establishment of Sunday and other schools must have 
brought to bear on the humbler part of the population, to a very 
considerable extent, the repugnance to falsehood which is part of 
the essence of a true religion. Where, in short, the best educa- 
tion of England operates, and the high standard of English honour 
exercises its influence, a character of general truthfulness is formed 
which perhaps is without a rival in the world. But this does not 
alter the fact that falsehood is habitual in the mass of the population. 
And there are many reasons to apprehend that causes are at work 
which may tend, if not guarded against, to spread falsehood even 


more than it exists. If truth gains by what is called progress, sc 
also does lying; and unfortunately many of the changes we intro- 
duce as social improvements, and many of the institutions we like 
to see more and more widely established, bring a certain premium 
on lying in their train. 

Many legal changes, for example, which in themselves have been 
very good, and which on the whole may have been attended with 
a large balance of good, are calculated to make lying and perjury 
come more easy and natural to large classes of persons. The 
public has lately been startled by the strange conspiracy under 
which Mr. Bewicke suffered. Without any apparent object at all 
sufficient to account for the crime, three men combined to make 
it believed that Mr. Bewicke had tried to shoot them, and they 
showed the bullet that had been despatched at their heads. Re- 
morse or vanity prompted one of the conspirators to reveal the 
crime, and thus the frightful success which had been gained by 
perjury was made known. But if it was so easy to get a man shut 
up in penal servitude by inventing a bare-faced lie, the opening thus 
afforded for vengeance suggests a terrible prospect of the tempta- 
tions to perjury which our administration of the law may hold out. 
It is true that Mr. Bewicke defended himself at his trial, and threw 
away his chance of safety; but the conspirators could not foresee 
this. Although a survey of the premises would have made it clear 
that Mr. Bewicke, in order to have fired as alleged, must have been 
in possession of a rifle that would carry a ball round a —- corner, 
his enemies were quite prepared to take their chance of detection, 
and relied on the ease with which hard swearing may crush the 
most innocent man. The establishment of County Courts, a mea- 
sure most excellent in itself, has opened another very attractive 
channel for perjury to flow in. These Courts are so greatly in 
favour of the plaintiff, that the defendant, if poor and ignorant of 
law, has hardly a chance, and the plaintiff, we fear, often invents the 
debt he recovers. The Divorce Court is even more fruitful of per- 
jury, for there it not unfrequently becomes a matter of honour to 
conceal the disgrace which her errors have brought upon a woman, 
There is case after case tried in which there must be perjury by 
wholesale. The conduct of a wife is impugned perhaps; and 
there is a necessity for evidence to go to a jury. itnesses have 
to be procured from among the sort of people who do not blush to 
admit that they accidentally see everything through keyholes, In 
order to screen the lady, all who take her side, and especially her 
lover, consider themselves bound to produce evidence that will 
contradict the keyhole people. They have got to establish alibis 
for her, or to account.by curious circumstances of family history 
for the equivocal position in which she has placed herself. But 
this is not all. Very probably she likes to give as bad as she gets, and 
takes advantage of the trial to brand with disgraceful imputations 
the fame of some fair neighbour, of whose intimacy with her hus- 
band she has been jealous. Then a second issue is raised, and 
this new Desdemona has to explain how she came by her handker- 
chief. All her relations come to support her, and all her discharged 
servants come to swear against her. As some mud is sure to stick 
where the butt thrown at is a woman's reputation, this grand op- 
portunity for a woman in danger to drag down some one with her 
offers far too fair and pleasant a field for perjury to be neglected ; and 
if once a village or small town, where every one knows and hates 
another, gets into the Divorce Court, there is no reason at all why 
the proceedings should stop until the reputation of every respect- 
able inhabitant has been effectually and permanently blackened. 

Other excellent institutions besides law courts must, however, 
bear their share in the propagation of falsehood. Above all stands 
conspicuous the Income-tax, of which the demoralising influence 
is not for a moment denied, and which can only be defended as 
doing, on the whole, enough good to counterbalance the evil. 
Political liberty, too, brings with it a plentiful crop of lies in its 
train. The suffrage has to answer for a vast mass of falsehood. 
Custom has, perhaps, a little blinded us to the greatness of the 
amount of lying that a well-contested election involves. From the 
noblest candidate to the lowest pot-boy, every one engaged in 
the election, and preparing to support a great cause by a little 
golden or silver or liquid uasion, is, in some degree, tainted 
with bribery. We are quite willing to admit that lies or deceit 
sanctioned by custom do not do the moral harm, because they 
do not involve the moral turpitude, which accompanies direct 
infraction of the rules of truth to which religious principle or 
the code of honour bids us adhere. It would be absurd to say 
that a man who paid the last fifty unpolled voters 2o/. a man was a 
liar, And yet both he and those who have been his agents, and 
those who have taken the money, have been guilty of a deception ; 
and a deception practised by a great many persons of different 
classes in concert cannot fail to have some bad effect on society. 
Nor are even more sacred things without some danger to truthfulness 
in England. There is sometimes a tone of thought and of speaking 
in English ular theology which carries its votaries away from 
the plain practical question whether they are learning to do well 
and ceasing to do il. They talk a language which spreads a haze 
between them and sober veracity. They are separated by an arti- 
ficial barrier from the region in which the fruits pf the tree are the 
thing that is looked for. In old days, there was less use of theolo- 
gical terms, perhaps, among the uneducated, but there was a more 
rigid examination whether conduct was good or bad. We do not 
mean to say that this extension of popular theology is good or bad ; 
only it inevitably has its weak side, in so far as it tends to substitute 
in some degree words for things, and to make people unreal and arti- 
ficial. 


The whole tendency of modern society, too, is to get more lax. 
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‘Many of the old restraints which poverty, the inspection of near 
relatives, and the want of the means of locomotion used to impose, 
‘have now faded away. In times when society was confined within 
a very narrow circle, and the example of one or two great people 
was held to excuse every one else, greater liberty was not neces- 
sarily accompanied with greater deceit. At the Court of Charles II. 
it was not bad taste to be as merry as the monarch. But now that 
society is so large that each fraction keeps a watch on the other 
fractions, and the mere advance of the nation in right principles and 
sound education makes the maintenance of a higher outward stan- 
dard comparatively easy, there is a constant struggle going on be- 
tween liberty or licence and respectability. Changes of this sort 
are always much more easy to detect in women than in men, because 
the moral code of men is strict only in other points than those 
raised by the freedom of social intercourse. But in women there 
is visible the effect of a liberty that has to keep itself within the 
path of decency. Young girls do things that are not perhaps 
exactly wrong, but which are at least dangerous. They are more 
reckless, and less jealously superintended than they used to be. 
They associate with young men with an identity of tastes and man- 
ners which was well reflected in the humorous sketch Punch oe 
drew of those figures as to which it was almost impossible to tell 
where the crinoline ended and where the knickerbockers began. But 
as good principles have a certain weight throughout English society, 
and as an utter violation of decorum is not forgiven, the young 
ladies are obliged to throw a veil over the little bursts of freedom 
in which they indulge. They are not bad or corrupted, but they 
cannot afford to be quite pure and simple if they are to retain their 
reputation as jolly companions to marriageable young men. This, 
however, is only a striking instance of what is going on in many 
ranks and under very various forms. Society, even down to the 
society that goes in excursion trains to Brighton or Margate, has 
got more lax, and yet it hides its laxity under some kind of decorum. 


“There may be advantages in this relaxation of the bonds of society, 


just as there are obvious advantages in cheap courts, and in an 
Income-tax and borough elections. But these advantages may be 
accompanied by a tendency to make falsehoods of more or less dee 
a hue flourish and abound ; and if this is so, it is a fact to which 
attention can scarcely be too seriously directed. 


A NIGHT WITH THE SPIRITS. 


R. RICHARD DOYLE has yet a chapter on our English 
social habits to draw. The manners and customs of the Eng- 
lish are not complete without a night with Hume or Foster. It is as 
much a part of the London season to spend a cheerful evening with 
ghosts as to assist at the heavy dinner de rigueur which is known as 
a meeting of creditors, or at the heavier dance or matinée dansante 
twenty miles out of town in the first week in June. The evening 
with a fashionable “medium” may be lively or dull ; but all things 
are complementary of each other. When the spiritual world is 
active and communicative — when triple tap succeeds triple tap 
smoothly and in order—when mysterious harpings, played by no 
earthly hand, sound through the enchanted air, and the archimage 
himself, self-poised in the darkened but obedient ether floats over 
the heads of a sympathizing circle of devotees — there is a good 
deal to be said for a séance while it lasts; though on the pillow 
the unpleasant thought suggests itself of an egregious hoax. 
On the other hand, when the whole thing has been a dismal failure, 
when Cagliostro himself has been all but abashed, when every 
tapping and question has ended in the most ludicrous break- 
down, then comes a happy reaction. If a successful night with 
the spirits, like all other riotous living, is succeeded by a morning 
of Jassitude and suspicion, the unextinguishable laughter and 
the hour of triumph when the solemn mockery is over, and the 
discomfited medium has taken his departure, is well purchased by 
the two hours’ bore which has gone before it. So, whether it 
succeeds or fails — whether the spirit world is communicative or 
suspicious —in other words, whether the circle consists of willing 
dupes or Sadducees, a séunce is, as the phrase runs, a thing to do. 
The season is not complete and whole without it ; and it is quite a 
moot point whether a break-down or a series of first-rate mani- 
festations is the most amusing. Each is perfect in its way. Our 
own experience is, however, one-sided. 

The Spiritual Magazine of December announeed the immediate 
coming of “ Mr. Foster, an excellent medium — a very good test- 
medium.” Mr. Foster, on the authority of his American introducer, 
“an author of high repute both in America and in England, and an 
eloquent preacher,” signing himself W. M., and writing from 
Boston, tells us that he sees spirits and knows them, and re- 
ceives communications not only by rappings on the table but by 
his hand being guided to write. But the peculiarity of Mr. Foster 
is, that “ the names of persons come out in bright red colour on his 
hands, arms, and forehead” — a case which W.M., candidly enough, 
considers identical with that of the Tyrolese Eestatica, or, he might 
have added, St. Francis’s stigmata. W.M. went on to say that 
“ the manifestations of which Mr. Foster is the medium will have 
great interest,” and “his presence in London will be a good op- 
portunity for persons who wish to investigate spiritualism.” Not 
that we are to “expect from Mr. Foster a new revelation or 
system of any kind, but simply a few facts.” In due time Mr. 
Foster arrived; and a highly respectable person, after reading 
certain remarks of the Saturday Review on Spiritualism, assured 
us under date of 4th January, that he too, like ourselves, was a 
sort of sceptic on the matter— a confession which certainly does 


- Bot adequately exhibit the aspect of the Saturday Review towards 


Spiritualism—but that he, our correspondent, who:gave his name 
and address, had called with three others.on Mr. Foster, 14 
Bryanstone Street, Portman Street, and was,as he says, “ per- 
fectly astonished.” Among other things, the medium on that occa- 
sion “ produced in two instances the names of deceased relatives 
written as it were in letters of blood on his arm.” Qur friend (for 
he wrote in a very sensible and straightforward way) did us the 
honour to say that he should very much like to know the “expe- 
rience of one. of our very able writers,” as he nicely put it, “ ofa 
visit to Mr. Foster.” 

Well, let us suppose an.evening with Mr. Foster, and one of our 
“able writers” present. Let the scene be a bachelor’s house in May 
Fair; and let the circle consist of seven or eight quiet, hard-head 
and not very impressionable eo gentlemen, lawyers, and 
fellows of learned societies and learned professions, thriving men of 
business, and the like. The evening being devoted to business, the 
gentle sex is rigidly excluded. The circle is composed, we may add, 
of some who were entire strangers to each other. Some were only 
slightly known te the host, who had charged himself with making an 
appointment with Mr. Fost2r. On one side at least, the preliminary 
correspondence was curious ; for with all Mr. Foster’s attainments 
in the spiritual world, his acquaintance with English grammar and 
the art of letter-writing is at present in a very rudimentary state. 
Mr. Foster was announced by W. M. as “quite a young man.” 
He is so, of very lymphatic temperament, with a quick, curious, 
and serpentine eye, a singularly unembarrassed and watchful man- 
ner, and a dawdling yet clipped intonation—like that of an American 
talking English as he might suppose a Frenchman likely to talk it; 
and so, when the courteous host had 

Hired the horned fiend for forty maravedis, < 


—that is to say, two guineas — he came to May Fair, not like 
the Cid’s devil — 

With horns for toes to terrify the ladies, 
but smooth, subtle, and courteous, with ablazing diamond ring, and 
hands and fingers of a delicacy and supple evenness of touch which 
would have done no discredit to Houdin or Frikel. 

As we have just observed, Mr. Foster was furnished with 
his very first credentials from high “Spiritualists” in America; 
but now that he has come to London, a change has come over 
the estimation in which he is held by his patrons and friends. 
It may be that even in the spiritual world there is envy, hatred, 
and malice, and that jealousy may penetrate the College of Augurs. 
The Spiritual Magazine at the same time recommends and 
all but denounces him. In what literary America calls an 
“editorial,” it is darkly intimated in the Spiritual Magazine 
of March, that “we have received letters from Judge Edmonds 
containing such statements regarding Mr. Foster, that though we 
have reason to believe him to be a remarkable medium, we must 
decline to print any more records of his mediumship.” And we 
also find that Mr. Foster refused to give “ Mr. Allman, of Camden 
Road, and Mr, Jones, of Peckham, a sitting ”"—an intimation which 
receives greater significance as we observe that “ books for review 
and communications for the Spiritual Mugazine are to be addressed 
to Mr. Allman, of Camden Road.” So that we do not quite know 
how Mr. Foster stands with his brother spiritualists. For the 
Spiritual Magazine for February says, ‘We hear of the most 
startling manifestations in his presence. Some of the most scep- 
tical of our scientific men have seen strange sights and surrendered 
at discretion,” and “ Mr. Foster is widely extending the great truth 
among the upper ten thousand.” Mr. Carter Hall, we are told, has 
received Mr. Fuster, and testifies to his first-rate powers and entire 
trustworthiness. So does Mr. Howitt. Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s 
testimony is doubtful. But then the Spiritual Magazine states 
distinctly in reference to the visit paid by Mr. Lowe, editor 
of the Critic, to Mr. Foster, that his charge of 37. made by Mr. 
Foster “ was an imposition.” As to the Saturday Review, of course 
the Spiritual Magazine places us in a difficulty. Writing in 
January, the Spiritual Magazine recommends us to “see Mr. 
Foster, at 14 Bryanston Street,” and then, when we have seen 
him, we shall alter our language. But in March poor Mr. 
Foster is no “test” at all; his authority is not appealed to; a 
“well-known correspondent pronounces judgment unfavourable 
to the truthfulness of the phenomena, and speaks of what he saw 
as being of the same class as wooden nutmegs;” and finally, “ Judge 
Edmonds sends such statements regarding Mr. Foster” that the 
Spiritual Magazine will have nothing further to do with him, and 
especially intimates suspicions that the skin-writing might be pro- 
duced by very natural causes. 

Mr. Foster, then, being in this uncertain state as regards his 
brother spiritualists, our opinion on him will perhaps be the less 
important. We quite agree with the Spiritual Magazine that 
he is “a remarkable medium ;” but whether for good or evil — 
whether remarkably good or remarkably bad—we cannot pro- 
nounce. We certainly cannot say that he is an impostor, because 
through two mortal hours, when we were in his society, there was 
nothing or next to nothing done. The solitary facts got by 
Mr. Foster from the spiritual world, out of about seventy or 
eighty guesses and direct and absurd failures, were the spell- 
ing out of the name of John Hill—the writing of the same 
name very badly backwards by the spirits when Mr. Foster’s 
hand, pencil, and paper were under the table—and Mr. Foster's 
displaying his arm with the word “John” coarsely scribbled in 
red letters about three or four inches long upon his arm. By the 
way, it was the word “ John” and nothing else, which, as Mr. Leigh- 
ton tells us in the Spiritual Magazine. he also yaw on Mr. Foster's 
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arm. Further than this we saw nothing, except the dreariest mis- 
takes. Several sealed envelopes with names inscribed were placed 
by the cirele on the table. One alone was read by Mr. Foster, and 
it was that one which the writer had purposely placed in a thin en- 
velope, and had intentionally made legible ae the envelope. 
The spirit answering to this name was kind enough to appear ; but 
it happened. to be the name of a. fictitious person, and though it 
tapped, .in. answer to the question “ Why did you leave England ?” 
SBecants I was. discontented,” yet, as the person and the fact 
were alike fictitious, but little can be made of this revelation of 
the spirit of a person who never existed. The pellets inscribed 
with the names of departed friends were manipulated, and about 
once in twenty times they came right, but beyond the name no other 
converse with the spiritual world was vouchsafed. Further than this 
we have nothing to say of Mr. Foster. He rolled his eyes occasion- 
ally, and twisted his mouth; but we are bound to say that his 
contortions were not extravagant, nor the ecstasy of the prophet 
appalling. It was altogether a terribly dull affair. As _Mr. 
Foster candidly admitted, everything was against the spirits. 
There was a frightful aggregate of severe scepticism. One unfortu- 
nate member of the circle was, very early in the séance, denounced 
as being utterly and painfully uninterested in the séance, though 
for his many sins he happened to be that one who had read as 
much of spiritual literature— Judge Edmonds, the Spiritual Tele- 
geoph teacher, Jackson Davis, Mr. Howitt, and the Spiritual 

‘agazine —as most men.in England. 

And so ends as begins our experience of Spiritualism, and “a 
remarkable medium.” We really did, by dint of perseverance, 
and in the proportion of ubout one rap out of twenty, get 
as far as the surprising results of the mere and single name 
of John Hill; and in a selection of a dozen towns, on one 
occasion, the town Singapore was, after a failure, got — we will 
not say guessed —out of seven or eight other names; and 
Mr. Foster told us that he saw a “literary-looking” spirit, 
who was not, however, so communicative as might have been 
wished. And, to be very accurate, and as nearly as we can re- 
collect to say everything we saw, all of a sudden Mr. Foster 
exclaimed, “I am. going to have an intimation from the spirit 
on my arm.” And then he made some dreadfully ugly faces 
as if the spirit was punishing him tremendously; and then, 
with a very dexterous sweep of his right hand, he Ade his left 
arm, on which we saw, much wondering of course, the single 
word John, in slightly marked sprawling red characters, and in 
less than two minutes Mr. Foster drew his sleeve over the word 
John. But how the said word John was written we know not, 
and our only thought was that the name John was not an uncom- 
mon Christian name, nor a very unlikely one to turn up at some 
moment or other in the course of two hours, dedicated solely and 
Christianly to the lively and profitable task of spelling out dead 
people’s names; for further than this we never got. And it also 
occurred to us that the word John, which was the word Mr. Leighton 
saw, might possibly have been inscribed by sympathetic ink before 
the séance commenced. And this is all that we have to say. “Story, 
God bless you, I have none to tell, Sir.” We saw the single word 
John written in faint red letters on Mr. Foster’s arm; and it 
was rather like Mr. Foster's own writing, which is a singularly bad 
and ill-formed, as well as ill-spelt MS. And we received from 
the spirit world the words John Hill, written thus —llih nhoj ; 
and, as we said, Mr. Foster handed the pencil and paper to the 
spirit who performed this remarkable act of calligraphy, while Mr. 

oster’s own hand was also under the fable. And, to say the 
truth, this was rather dear at two guineas; and we are afraid that 
our excellent host got sadly laughed at for his loss of money. 
The circle certainly lost a good deal of time and some little 
temper; and it only did not go to sleep because it was just 
as well to see the absurdity out. If any of our readers are 
disposed to test or verify these experiences, it is enough to say 
that probably just the same results will attend just the same mode 
of conducting a séance. If people go to a medium ready and desi- 
rous to be impressed, and on the look-out and expectation for 
marvels, most likely marvels will come. The ecipitur will 
attend the populus vult decipi. But, as in this instance which 
we have narrated, if the inquirers will simply do nothing — 
not interfere with the medium, not perplex him, not ask questions, 
not start difficulties, not launch theories or investigate, but simply do 
nothing—and if with all the dulness, stupidity, apathy, and insou- 
ciance which on this occasion so evidently annoyed and baffled 
Mr. —— (we mean the spirits), they will only quietly open their 
eyes and their ears, and shut their mouths and see what the spirits 
will send them—why in that case, as in our own, there will be 
most likely nothing to tell. 

We must be distinctly understood as giving no opinion what- 
ever as to what happens under other circumstances at Mr. Foster’s 
séances. “We have only to speak of a single experience, and we 
have nothing to say about it. De nihilo, as well as e nihilo, nihil, 
The oracle, when we visited the tripod, was dumb. Such things, 
we frankly own, have happened even at Dodona or Delphi. Most 
likely other postulants may be more lucky or more credulous; 
and a certain amount of sympathy is, we can quite understand, ne- 
Cessary to raise the veil of Isis. We do not deny that to others, 
more fortunate than ourselves, “the affirmative raps are only given 
when the right paper is touched.” In our case they were given when 
the wrong paper was touched, and the wrong letters on the card 
pointed at. “Far be it from us to deny that a hand — “plainly 
a hand, about which hand there is no mistake” — rises above 
the mystic tuble. We only say that no hand was revealed to us; 


nor was the offer of any such arcana made. Nor, again, do we 
say a single word against Mr. Foster's faith. As to the word 
“ imposture,” it is singularly inapplicable as far as this single tes- 
timony goes. Imposture implies something imposing and some- 
body taken in by it. Here there was nothing to impose. We 
record our own experience simply because, as the thing is fashion- 
able, it may be somebody’s else luck to draw a blank. A gentleman 
who writes in the Times has evidently had a prize. Some people 
have arun of luck. Mr. Foster himself has his harvest at pre- 
sent; and no doubt the many guineas he got will be more 
than doubled by the clever but cautious advertisement which 
appeared in the Times of Tharsday. Let him make hay while he 
can; plenty of other vultures will swoop down on the carcase of 
British credulity. Mr. Foster will not have it all his own way — 
or will not have it long, Not only is the Spiritual Magazine sulky, 
suspicious, or envious, but a worthier Yankee medium is on the sea. 
Mr. Charles Colchester, so favourably spoken of by Mr. Coleman 
in his American excursion, is expected by the middle of March ; 
and no doubt from the collision of prophets the outside world may 
learn something. 


sOURNALS. 


if ggemnye are few things that show more the difference between 
man and man in points not easily got at, than how they con- 
duct such a private matter as keeping a journal. The practice 
itself is simple enough, but the purposes for which it is under 
taken, and the mode in which it is carried out, show the odd con- 
trasts — the entire variance in aim and view — that may exist under 
much outward conformity. Something that must be done daily, 
and that a task of no absolute necessity, even if it occupy 
but three or at most five minutes of every day, is a burden on 
time and method which we suspect the majority of men are not 
equal to. Everybody at some time of his life begins a journal; 
but because it exacts a certain punctuality, and because the 
trouble promises no immediate return, and because, too, people 
get tired of the seeming monotony of life—and the mere bare 
events of most lives have a way of looking very monotonous 
when written down —it is, we believe, seldom persisted in. No 
one understands the value of such a record till it is too late to 
make it what it might be. We do not suppose there exists a 
chronicle of the daily doings of a life from childhood to old age, 
yet we can imagine nothing more interesting and valuable to the 
man who has kept it; and who would not be glad—if it could be 
referred to without too keen a self-reproach—of a close and 
exact memorial of his life and actions, and of the influences 
brought to bear on them by the progress of events ? 

Are we right in surmising that, by many persons, whole tracts of 
life are forgotten—lost, never to be recovered? If we are mistaken, 
it is only another proof of those inner differences of mentul constitu- 
tion of which we have spoken. We suspect, however, that it is no 
unusual thing for men. to be separated from certain stages of their 
life—from events that happened after they had begun to reason 
and to think, and in which they actively shared —by a thick 
veil of unconsciousness. It may not be utter oblivion perhaps. 
The memory of them may lie hid in some corner of the brain of 
which we have lost the key; we may even approach very near 
their whereabouts at odd times. Now and then, they may. 
give a faint intimation of their existence by intangible hints — 
in dreams and fragments, associated with sight or sound or 
scent—but eluding all pursuit, all attempt at investigation. 
We just know that there is more in our past than our 
memory reports to us, but practically they are gone. To how. 
many does not any sudden question of our “4 and sur- 
roundings ten, or fifteen, or even five years ago, fill us with a 
painful sense of loss —of having parted from ourselves ? A gather- 
ing indistinctness mantles over what once engaged our time and 
interest. A chain is broken, and links are missing, which should at a. 
touch have taken us back to place and scene—recalled to us our 
fellow-actors in them—brought back thoughts, words, and doi 
in their first distinctness and reality— and, wanting which, all is dull, 
misty, disconnected, or at best partially remembered, We are 
impressed with a sense of self-desertion and neglect, as though we 
had not appreciated life, its pleasures, its associations, as we ought. 
r All persons recollect what has once deeply and vehemently stirred 
the feelings; and every thing and person associated with such 
occasions will always stand out in strong relief. Something brands 
particular days oa rsoments into the most treacherous memory, 
or into something which is more part of ourselves than memory 
seems to be. But where this ang sentiment, whether of 
grief or joy, is missing, as we know it is to all persons for long 
tracts of time, we cannot tell. Our inner tablets are too often 
blurred, and have to be deciphered carefully and with very uncer- 
tain results. f 

We are drawing an extreme case, perhaps; and. there are 
minds so orderly, and memories so retentive, that our picture 
will convey to them no meaning, But in so far as it is true, 
it is an argument for keoging a record of daily events, how- 
ever seemingly monotonous and trivial — and éven the more so if 
they present no salient points. For when our days pass in comfort 
and ease, unmarked by strong excitements, the ingratitude of 
forgetfulness most naturally slips in; yet what pleasant glimpses will 
a few lines, containing our comings and goings, and certain familiar 
names, open out to us, if their definiteness furnishes the key that 


alone is wanting to bring back a distinct picture of a past stage 
of life! And how much be the most chronicle convey 
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to us when we are fairly separated from it for ever! What senti- 
ment, and even dignity, time throws on the persons and influences 
which we see now so nearly affected us, though we scarcely knewit at 
the time! The record of the most saovenstal life falls naturally into 
chapters, and has its epochs and marked periods of time which stand 
out quite separate when we can survey the whole in distinct groups 
and distances. Nothing in it is really unimportant unless we were 
wilful triflers, in which case no elaborate formula of confession 
and self-accusation need teach us a sterner lesson than this brief 
epitome of a frivolous existence. 

Addison gives a journal, studiously without incident, of a useless 
insignificant life — a model of thousands of lives then and now. It 
has always struck us as a strong argument for journal-keeping, 
though this use of his satire was not contemplated by the satirist. 
What a distinct picture of a state of society, and of an individual 
— out of that society, does this week of inanities give! 

sip turns into history under our eyes. We realize the sleepy 
quiet existence when men were content not to think and clung 
to authority —the early hours, the pipe, the coffee-house, the 
sparse ablutions, the antiquated costume and cuisine, the knee- 
strings, the shoe-buckle, the wig, cane and tobacco-box, the 
marrow-bone and oxcheek, the corned beef, plums and suet, 
and Mother Cob’s mild, and the purl to recover lost appe- 
tite. We have the walk in the fields, then possible to London 
citizens. We have the slow — of news, kept languidly ex- 
citing by uncertainty, and all the pros and cons about the Grand 
Vizier, and what Rumour said, and what Mr. Nisby thought, and 
our hero’s vacillations of dull awe and interest as either got the 
ascendant—now disturbed dreams when both authorities agree that 
he is strangled — now the cheerful vision, “dreamt that I drank 
small beer with the Grand Vizier,” because Mr. Nisby did not 
believe it ——now Rumour giving it as her opinion that he was 
both strangled and healed — ending our suspense at the week’s 
end with the ultimatum, “Grand Vizier certainly dead,” which 
would have reached us in three minutes, and summed up all we 
knew or cared about the matter. It is an image of the life, public 
and private of the time — as no journal which tells events can 
help being in its degree. The dryest details have a certain touch- 
ing interest when read years after. The most homely doings are 
imbued with a certain poetry when we can do them no longer. 
Facts external to ourselves are invested with an historic value as 
telling us of social or of the world’s changes. 

But the obvious use, to assist the memory, or rather to con- 
struct an external artificial memory, is only one out of many 
reasons ‘for keeping a diary. Diaries kept with this view 
rarely, if ever, see the light, and ought never to see it. All 
journals that are published have some other object. There 
are of course the journals avowedly public, such as Raikes’s 
Diary —the work and legacy to posterity of an apparently 
idle life—which aim at being current history and in which 
personal matters would be out of place. There is the mixed per- 
sonal and public journal, as Madame D'Arblay’s, who could not 
ge d have lived through the cruel dulness of her court 

ife but for taking posterity into her confidence, and pour- 

ing into what proved not unwilling or unsympathising 
ears the indignities and annoyances inflicted on her by the old 
German Duenna. There is no real freedom, no absolute undress, 
possible in such compositions, but the graceful negligée allows an 
attitude towards self very congenial to some minds—a sort of 
simpering modesty and flirting humbleness of tone, and a bridled 
licence towards others, midway between caution and outbreak — 
saying more than might be spoken, but with a reticence of ex- 
pression which only faintly reveals the unwritten sentiment, 
yet hoping to excite as much indignant sympathy in the reader 
as the most unmeasured vituperation. There are other journals 
which seem to act the purpose of the child’s battered doll —a 
mere vent for passion and sore feeling. The fair page receives 
all the bitterness, irritation, or malevolence which may not 
find any other outlet. It is like declaiming to dead walls. 
Thoughts are recorded, words are written down, something is done, 
and the relief of a scene is secured at no expense either to credit or 

sition. It is something in this spirit that Mrs. Thrale writes of 

er old friends in her journal at the time of her second marriage. 

One of the most curious diaries on record is that consisting of 
twenty-seven folio volumes from which Mr. Tom Taylor con- 
structed the autobiography of Haydon the painter. It is a work 
to make one believe in Me Wilkie Collins’s diaries as embodied in 
his tales, where the people, all of them, spend every alternate 
waking half hour for years together, either in vehement, intense 
scheming and action, or in writing their schemes and actions down 
in their journal — rushing from action to pen, and laying down the 
pen to return to action, with a see-saw perseverance which we own 
we should not have thought probable or natural but for Haydon’s 
twenty-seven volumes. He paints and writes, and writes and 
paints, much on the same plan; and pours out hopes and fears, and 
imperiously invokes high heaven to make him a painter, at the con- 
ception and progress of every picture, in a way to make the heart 
bleed when we see what an intensity of feeling and ambition 
went to the covering of those ugly and huge stretches of canvas 
where never a man of all his groups stands on his legs. However, 
the sad moral of wasted hopes and energies is not against journal- 
keeping, even on a gigantic scale, but against cys enormous 
historical pictures without knowledge or skill, indeed with no 

ualification but faith in the will. The journal is a first-rate one, 
though the pictures which constitute its main theme are bad ; and 
a good journal of a busy life, or rather such a selection of it as 


Mr. Taylor has made, is a gift to the world as good in its way as 
a fine picture. 

Most people drawn in any way to the use of the pen have been 
tempted to an ambitious effort at journal-keeping in early youth. 
This is really the impulse of composition. If young ple have 
not a story in their brains, they turn their thoughts inward; the 
mysteries of being begin to perplex them, and they sit down fairly to 
face and study self. enotion is natural enough. Whom or what 
should we understand so well as ourself, which we can look into 
and ponder upon any time we choose? So there is written a 
page of life-history with a good deal of solemnity, and a mighty 
strain, which ends in the discovery of a mistake, and the per- 
ception that self is not a more easy thing to understand than 
other people; or probably it ends in weariness of the maze in 
which the young student finds himself. But there are many 
people — who never make this discovery — who persevere in the 
practice all their days, and through whom ordinary readers 
mainly know how journals are kept, and are instructed in 
their use; and it is here we learn that external differences be- 
tween man and man are often merely faint shadows of the inner 
differences which separate spirit from spirit, in spite of the great 
family likeness that runs through us all. We beg, in what we say, 
to distinguish entirely between self-examination as instituted b 
conscience and subject to an external law, and religious journals 
kept not to record events, but to register states of feeling. Let any 
one to whom the practice is new sit down to describe himself to 
himself, and he will find it is only the outside he can reach. ‘There 
is something which we feel defies language—which we can only ap- 
proach by an amount of study and a pursuit into motives which 
issues in a treatise on the understanding; we are driven from 
the private to the general, and landed in metaphysics. We find 
we have to withdraw from ourself and stand outside before 
we can say anything intelligible. We are disposed to think that 
in reading, after an interval, any attempt of this kind, it is not the 
real old self that we see, but the state of mind then aimed at. We 
do not recognise ourself in the person drawn. It might pass 
with a stranger, but we know better. We cannot perhaps attempt 
a counter-portrait, but we feel this does nothing to represent 
that intricate, contradictory, complicated, mysterious being, One- 
self—mean and poor—meaner and poorer than we can find 
courage to prove ourself by example, yet with gleams of some- 
thing higher and better than we fancy other people would ever 
guess, with something to excuse (as it seems to ourselves) our 
worst and basest acts. In fact, our identity becomes a question as 
we muse upon the shadow our pen of the past conjures up. Are we 
the same that wrote this confession twenty years ago? Are we 
responsible, or are we not? We have'to nr away these cobwebs 
before we can frankly own ourselves, or take upon our present 
consciousness the debts and responsibilities of our past. 

We are then driven to the conclusion that, strictly for our 
own use, these records would be without value—would miss 
their aim as being fallacious and superficial. We cannot present 
a picture of our state of mind at any given time which we can 
honestly call full and accurate. We may say things of ourself 
that are true, but we cannot read them afterwards without a run- 
ning comment changing or modifying their bearing. And the 
constant use that these self-portraits are put to, as well as the 
extreme vagueness which characterizes the self-accusation, even 
while clothing itself in the strongest language, excuses us in think- 
ing that in the majority of cases self-teaching has not been the 
only, perhaps not even the main object. There is often apparent a 
deliberate intention of utilizing the exercise. The thought of other 
readers comes in with influential force, dictating a formula, 
and the journal then only becomes a recognised form of dogmatic 
teaching, and—as based on the fallacy that others are admitted into 
an inner privacy and retirement where they were never dreamt of 
—surely not the most useful form. Whenever we see that there 
was actually no thought or apprehension of other eyes — whenever 
the scrupulous conscience commits itself unreservedly to paper — 
we experience something of the shame of real intruders, and feel 
we are where we ought not to be —as in the case of some of Froude’s 
curious self-torturing confessions, or where Henry Martin re- 
proaches himself for having sat silent, and said nothing to the 
coachman about his soul, in the few miles’ drive between parting 


’ with his betrothed and leaving his country for ever. 


After all, it is a point on which one person has no right to pre- 
scribe for another. It is possibly a mere case of sympathy, and 
there may be high uses in religious biographies to those who can ap- 
preciate them. The journal valuable to everybody, however, is the 
simplest possible record of a man’s own doings, and the dates that clear 
up his past and arrange it in accurate distances. Perhaps, as a fact, 
the most uneventful lives are those most frequently thus noted down. 
It is something to do, and gives significance to what is feJt an un- 
important career. Lord Bacon remarks, “It is a strange thing 
that in sea voyages, where there is nothing to be seen but sea an 
sky, men should make diaries; but in land-travel, wherein much 
is to be observed, for the most part they omit it.” The truth is, 
it is only in novels that the zeal to keep a record increases with 
the complication of business, After a busy day or week, our journal 
is a decided bore; but we need not say the more active and 
stirring the life we note down, at some cost, it may be of our ease, 
the more valuable, and even satisfactory — though satisfaction is by 
no means the thing to be aimed at or expected —will it be in the 
retrospect, and when we have floated into still waters again. 
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PROFESSIONAL IGNORANCE. 


HE poet says—the definite article makes the sentence con- 

veniently indefinite, when you do not remember what poct it 
was — that “ Science is not science till revealed.” The practical 
application of the dogma is that no man_ can be said really to 
know anything, unless he is able to teach it to others. The old 
Universities carried out this principle to its fullest length. Every 
man who had finished his own course of study was supposed to 
begin at once to teach others. He received the title of Master, or 
Doctor — names which primarily imply teaching; and it was held to 
be his duty actually to discharge the Tooter of a teacher, at least 
during the time known as Regency. To say that there is no test of 
knowledge so good as a man’s power of communicating his know- 
ledge is in fact a truism, because it is the only test by which any 
man can judge of another man’s knowledge. Ifa man cannot com- 
municate his knowledge at all, the knowledge may indeed exist, 
but nobody can ever know for certain that it does exist. We 
assume, then, that every man who knows anything is able, in 
some degree to communicate what he knows to others. But 
communication of knowledge may take two forms, one of which is 
a much better test than the other. A man may be called on to 
communicate his knowledge of his subject either to those who 
already know something of it, or to those who know nothing of it. 
We hold that the real test of a man’s knowledge on any subject is 
his power of communicating his knowledge to those who know 
nothing at all of that subject. 

When we say “know something” and “ know nothing,” we mean 
to be taken quite literally. When we speak of a person knowing 
something, we —— that his knowledge, though imperfect, is real 
as far asit goes. We mean that he is one who is studying the subject, 
but who has not yet fully mastered it. So, by knowing nothing, we 
mean really knowing nothing—by the wholly ignorant man, we 
mean one who has no notion on the subject at all, not one who has 
some, but inaccurate, notions. We mean a mind which is clean 
blank paper, not a sheet which has been already scribbled upon. 
We assume that he who knows something and he who knows 
nothing have both of them still much to learn, but that neither of 
them has anything to unlearn. The process of uprooting error is 
one of the most useful tasks to which a man can give himself ; but it 
is not in itself at all the highest part of the teacher’sduty. Indeed, 
it implies the existence of bad teachers, of husbandmen who not 
only do not sow wheat, but who sow tares instead. We assume 
our ignorant person’s mind, then, to be ready for the admission of 
truth, and not already possessed by error. A clever, inquiring 
child is of course the most promising subject; but a sensible man 
who has not given his mind to the particular study in question is 
in nearly the same position. His power of mere learning and re- 
membering will be less than that of the child; but his power of 
understanding and judging will of course be stronger. 

In the novel of Peter Simple, O’Brien, being wholly ignorant of 
fencing, fights a duel with swords with a French officer who is 

ectly skilled in that art. Peter is alarmed for his friend’s safety 
in such an encounter. O’Brien comforts him by saying that, if he 
knew a little of fencing, his fears would be quite in place; but as 
he knows nothing, his adversary will be as much puzzled by his 
ignorance as he will be by his adversary’s knowledge. The field 
will therefore be a fair one; and so it proved, by O’Brien pre- 
sently running the Frenchman through the body. However this 
may be as to the use of the small sword, there is no doubt 
that O’Brien’s principle is perfectly true in most departments of 
knowledge. The knowing man can seldom understand the posi- 
tion of the ignorant one. That is to say, he does not under- 
stand it unless his own knowledge is really of the highest kind. 
If it is that merely empirical knowledge which most people’s know- 
ledge is, he cannot in the least explain things to one who is wholly 
ignorant. His mind becomes a system of formulas. Technicalities 
become to him a second nature. He forgets that there was a 
time when he did not understand them himseif—he forgets that, 
after all, they are merely arbitrary helps to knowledge and not 
knowledge itself. Ask him to explain one formula, and he explains 
it by another as obscure and arbitrary as the first. The formulas 
which, to the uninitiated, are meaningless, directly convey their 
meaning to him. He forgets that they are not in the eternal fitness 
of things, and wonders that they do not convey the same meaning 
to others. He is like a man who should expect a person to read 
that has never learned the alphabet, or one who should be puzzled 
because a man does not know what is said when he is spoken to in 
a language which he does not understand. 

Now this sort of empirical knowledge does very well for many 
practical purposes. It will often be quite enough for the efficient 
discharge of a man’s office or profession. It may even qualify him, 
in a certain way, as a teacher. To a pupil who already knows 
some of his formulas, he may be well able to teach both new 
formulas and new applications of the old ones. He may have a 
vast store of facts, and may be well able to communicate them to 
others. He may have a large share of shrewdness in his own 
vocation, and may be able to give many practical hints to those 
who are intellectually his betters. But ask him anything which 
involves a principle, and he stands aghast. He may be able to tell 
you that many things are so and so ; and you may be much obliged 
to him for much uscful information. But once ask him why any- 
thing is so and so, and you have got out of his beat. When you 
want an explanation, he can at most give you a technical definition. 


Here, then, is the test. The man of merely empirical know- 
ledge will be quite unable to impart his knowledge to a child or a 
wholly ignorant person. What he knows, he knows by practice ; 
he cannot put himself into the position of the ignorant person ; he 
cannot realize his wants or his difficulties ; he cannot believe that 
the formulas and technicalities which are so plain to him are abso- 
lutely meaningless to another. In fact, with all his practical know- 
ledge of his subject, there is a higher sense in which he does not 
know it at all. But the man - has a really clear view of his 
subject gets beyond formulas into realities. He fully understands 
the position of the ignorant person. He can at once explain every- 
thing in a way which will make the child or the unlearned man not 
only learn what is, but understand why it is. 

A good scholar, ignorant of architecture, once said that “he did 
not know a transept from a gurgoyle.” A companion, versed in 
architecture, but wholly ignorant of music, imitated the saying by 
adding that he himself “ did not know an octave from an andante.” 
A skilful professor of music objected to this standard of ignorance 
that an octave and an andante are incapable of being compared to- 
gether, or mistaken for one another. The professor thereby showed 
this incapacity of realizing the state of mind of the wholly ignorant. 
That a man does not know a transept from a gurgoyle, or an octave 
from an andante, are formulas which exactly express total ignorance. 
It is just because the things compared are incapable of comparison 
that they do so well express total ignorance. They show that the 
man has heard the technical words, but that they are to him mere 
sounds, conveying no meaning whatever. If a man says that he 
does not know a transept from an aisle, or a bass from a treble, it 
is clear that his ignorance is not total. He may know very little, 
but he knows something. He knows at least that a transept and 
an aisle, a bass and treble, are things which stand in some relation 
to one another and which may therefore possibly be mistaken for one 
another. The words are no longer mere unmeaning sounds—they 
have begun to convey some glimmering of anidea, An empirical pro 
fessor of architecture or of music may easily supply what is wanting. 
Such a one can without any difficulty expound the difference be 
tween a transept and an aisle or between a bass and a treble. But 
to conceive the depth of ignorance which did not know the diffe- 
rence between a transept and a gurgoyle or between an octave and 
an andante —that is to say, the depth of ignorance to which the 
technical terms of architecture or music are mere sounds, convey« 
ing no meaning whatever — is a state of things which a merely em- 
pirical professor of either subject cannot in the least realize. 

We once asked a surgeon, skilful in his own calling, why a cer- 
tain disease was called St. Vitus’s dance. The surgeon at once 
began to give us a technical description of the disorder. Perhaps 
our question was rather an unreasonable one, as being more a ques- 
tion of hagiology than of medicine. One would have thought 
none the worse of a surgeon, as a surgeon, who promptly answered 
that he did not know. But our friend did not understand the 
question. He knew the symptoms of the disease and the proper 
way of treating it; he knew perfectly well what it was that was 
called St. Vitus’s dance; but the state of mind which could wish to 
know why it was called St. Vitus’s dance was one into which he 
could not enter. 

An Englishman living in a border district, where English and 
Welsh are spoken almost indifferently, remarked that all the neigh- 
bouring parishes had distinct English and Welsh names. Commonly 
they were mere translations of one another ; but in one case the Eng- 
lish and Welsh names had not at first sight any palpable connexion, 
The Englishman asked the clergyman of the parish, “ What does 
Llan— (the Welsh name) mean?” “QO, it means St —(the 
English name).” The Welsh name, it so happens, is not very in- 
telligible in its own tongue, and has given some little trouble to 
Welsh antiquaries. The worthy pastor had gone on all his life 
using the two names, according to which language he was speaking, 
satisfied that Llan— practically meant St—, and that St— prac- 
tically meant Llan—, but never once thinking what was the real 
meaning of the words which he had so often in his mouth, 

Hardly anybody can have gone through life without finding out that 
busy professional and official people are, for the most part, the very 
last to be able to give an outside person an intelligible explanation of 
any point in the working of their professions or offices. The least 
likely person to give you any clear principle of jurisprudence would 
be a solicitor in large practice, and we suspect that there are many 
barristers in large practice who would not serve the turn any better. 
We may go a step higher. Lord Macaulay tells us that busy official 
and Parliamentary men are the last to whom we are to look for 
discoveries in political science. So it is, and probably it is best 
that it should be so. Sound principle is better than routine, but 
routine is better than vague theory. On the whole, we get on 
better by following precedent than those nations which do develo 
a new theory every year. Still, one may have too much of the 
wisdom of our forefathers. Generally, the more unreasonable the 
practice of any department is, the more pertinaciously does that de- 
partment cleave to it. It can give no reason for what it does, only 
that it always has done so. In most cases, we should find on ex- 
amination that there once was a perfectly good reason for what is 
done, but that, by change of times, the reason ha8 ceased to apply. 
But the genuine official can give you no reason whatever, good or 
bad. He thinks you a little mad for asking for any reason. Or 
possibly he thinks he can give you a reason ; but when the reason 

comes out, it is simply the precedent stated in other words. He 
can give you, after all, nothing more than the Archdeacon who dis- 


When you ask for the bread of a principle, all he has to give is the 
Stone of a precedent. 


charges Archidiaconal functions. 
From the highest offices and the highest professions, this same 
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sort of empirical knowledge reaches down to the lowest offices and 
trades. The principle is the same, but its manifestations are some- 
what different. What is routine in the higher walks gradually sinks 
into purely mechanical action im the lower. In the higher offices 
and professions, though the empiric never gets beyond details, still 
even the details require a certain exercise of thought ; but as you 
go lower, the exercise of even this lower form of thought becomes 
gradually less and less needful, and the whole thing becomes purely 
mechanical. Take an intermediate case. A letter goes wrong and 
you complain at the Post Office ; or there is an item in your tax- 
paper which you do not finderstand, and you apply to the Surveyor 
of Taxes. You get an answer, probably on a big sheet of paper 
and full of big words, It is meant to be courteous —it is meant to 
be perspicuous, But it hardly ever contains any answer to your 
question. The so-called answer most commonly consists of your own 
statement translated from the plain English in which you wrote it 
into the marvellous dialect which seems natural to official people. 
Your correspondent doubtless does his work perfectly well ; he is 
a useful public servant ; he strictly follows the routine of his duty ; 
but to explain anything is quite beyond him. When asked what 
anything means, all he can do is to retreat under cover of a cloud of 
“ individuals ” and “allusions.” 

Go a little lower, where the thing has become purely mechanical. 
The tax-collector comes for your contribution to the Income-Tax 
under Schedule X. You have the good or bad luck to be liable 
quarterly under several schedules, and you forget at the moment 
what source of income Schedule X represents. You have a 
general confidence that these things are, by some mysterious pro- 
cess, always sure to come right in the end ; but at the same time you 
have a sort of vague and — wish to know what the charge 
is before you pay it. “Which is Schedule X?” you are unwise 
enough to ask. “This is Schedule X,” says the collector, 
pointing to the slip of paper which says that you are liable for so 
much under Schedule X. “ But which Schedule is Schedule X?” 
The collector, by this time, becomes amazed at your ignorance, 
and begins to expound to you the whole scheme of Income-Tax from 
the very beginning. “But is Schedule X land, funds, professions, 
offices, or what?” The collector at last begins to understand the 
question, and has to confess that he does not know. The routine 
of the collector is to take money, and not to answer questions; the 
routine of the Post Office official is to make-believe to answer 
questions without really giving anyanswer; the routine of the Prime 
Minister himself is to do the very same thing, only on more exalted 
subjects and in a more magnificent way. But all alike follow routine 
—all alike are puzzled when you ask them the reason of anything. 
Never think at all, but do whatever is usual, is a safe rule in most 
offices and most professions. 

Empirical knowledge of this kind, however practically safe and 
profitable it may be, is really a very inferior sort of knowledge after 
all. If you want to find out whether a man really knows his own 
subject in any way worth calling knowledge, or whether he merely 
shelters himself behind formulas and hard words, there is no test 
so good as to see whether he can translate his technicalities into 
words which will be understood by an intelligent child. 


THE IMPENDING REVOLUTION, 


: ike it permitted to us to discuss an article of feminine attire? 
That is a point upon which the doctors of etiquette and the 
pundits of refinement will differ. We know that there are those 
who would bar off such subjects as too sacred for virile pen to 
profane with its touch, In their eyes, the physicians who preach 
upon the text of stays, and the caricaturists who record the 
achievements of crinoline, are sacrilegious wretches, who, if the 
nineteenth century gave any opportunity for such crimes, would 
have been the Acteons or the Peeping Toms of their age. But 
there are social grievances which obtrude themselves so forcibly 
that they transcend all the powers of polite endurance; and of 
these crinoline is one. It has increased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished. We would, if it were possible, gladly uphold the 
graceful illusion which assumes a perfect ignorance in every mas- 
culine mind of the mechanism by which the luxurious outlines of 
female drapery are built up. But the realities touch the other sex 
too nearly. They do not suffer us to eat, or, walk, or drive in 
peace. The custom of society places the sexes in too close 
proximity for one of them to be able to ignore the fact that the 
diameter of the other has grown, on an average, three feet within 
the last ten years. The bell-like excrescence of interlacing steel 
which has recently developed itself upon that which, by a mockery 
is called the softer sex, affects too closely the unprotected male 
for him to be able to forget it. At the dinner and in the dance, in 
the opera-box and the pew, in driving or in walking, it asserts its 
presence too substantially to be ignored. As well might the 
guardsman ignore his shako, or the belated traveller ignore the bar- 
ricades which Mr. Thwaites erects in our principal thoroughfares 
to stimulate the virtue of punctuality. We willingly accept the 
papa that it is not our place to descant upon women’s clothing. 

it were only their clothing, we would gladly leave its merits to 
our esteemed contemporary Le Follet. But, by the law of its con- 
struction, it is too often man’s clothing as well. It trips him up in 
the street, and entangles his legs upon the railway platform. It 
adds another to the horrors of a fashionable chapel, and smothers 
the aspirations of many a soul in which religious impulses are 
already faintly struggling with dull sermons and bad air. It over- 
whelms him at the concert, blockades him in the theatre, and at 


last ignominiously expels him from his own brougham. At dinner, 
curling in mountainous folds upon his lap, it interposes an impene= 
trable barrier between his fingers and his mn, or at ‘best m: 

the conveyance of soup to his lips a feat of difficult and perilous 
legerdemain. It is impossible for man'to ignore crinoline as long 
as in most of the relations of life he carries half of it upon his 
knees. 

Groaning under this incubus, the male section of ‘the comm 
may be pardoned for an expression of joy at the news ‘that this long 
domination is tottering to its fall. The banner of freedom has been 
raised in the North-west. The names of our intending liberators 
are not yet made known to public itude, but a contempo- 
rary, whose authority upon such subjects is unimpeachable, an- 
nounces that in the course of last week “a numerous and highly 
influential body of the ladies of Tyburnia” assembled in public 
meeting to consider the abolition of crinoline. The meeting was 
“convened by ladies of high position, assisted by a lady secretary.” 
But when it came to the point, the fair conspirators appear to have 
distrusted their own resolution. The meeting was entircly com- 
posed of ladies, with a single exception —but that exception was 
an important one. Some gentleman in whom, with unexampled 
unanimity, all the fair patriots combined to trust, was voted 
into the chair. It was a difficult, almost a dangerous, function 
to fulfil. He must have been a man of no common mettle 
who had the courage to discuss such a question as the area 
of petticoats in the presence of a synod of ladies, Only a very 
brief summary of the eloquence which he brought to'bear upon the 
subject is recorded by the too concise annalist of this remarkable 
movement. He appears to have dwelt partly upon the “ nuisance 
to the community generally,” partly upon the death by fire to 
which the votaries of this fashion cheerfully expose themselves, 
partly upon the cruel drain which it causes upon Paterfamilias’s 
emaciated purse. And he concluded with quotations from“ Lord 
Palmerston and other high authorities,” whose dicta upon the 
subject we shall doubtless see at length as soon as the new‘society 
begins to issue its papers. The opposition was conducted ‘by one 
young lady, who alone tried to stem the torrent of revolution. She 
announced that concessions to public feeling were about to be 
made on the part of the ruling powers, and that “fireproof crino- 
lines, made more portable and convenient,” were about to be in- 
troduced. But she stood alone in ‘her advocacy of moderate 
measures. Every other speaker was in favour of a root and branch 
reform. The lady secretary, and several other ladies, gave in their 
adhesion to the chairman’s bolder views ; and at last “it was 
resolved that the use of crinoline is inconvenient, ridiculous, and 
highly dangerous, and that proper steps should be taken to set 
these facts before the public, and to bring about its early disuse.” 
The “facts” require no “proper steps” to be taken to set them 
before the public. No steps, however proper, could do it so un- 
nistakeably as it is done now. The public is always finding the 
“facts” set before it only too effectually in every street and every 
drawing-room; and the public’s agility is being constantly put to 
the severest test in avoiding the traps which the said “ facts” are 
always laying for unwary feet. 

If the notoriety or universality of a nuisance had any tendency 
to procure its abolition, the area of the female pyramid would have 
been long ago curtailed by a great many square feet. But the hise 
tory of crinoline, and indeed of several other fashionable vagaries, 
is in curious contradiction to the laws by which ‘human action is 
usually supposed to be governed. If the female sex had possessed 
any of that enlightened selfishness which political economists 
ascribe to all mankind, the Tyburnian ladies, and the one heroic 
Tyburnian chairman, would have had no occasion for their 
praiseworthy agitation. ¥sthetically, the fashion has the effect of 
levelling the old and the young, the fat and the slight, the beautiful 
and the ugly, and giving to the lithe and graceful figure of a gitl 
an artificial dowager spread. Socially, it is very inconvenient, 
besides its liability to cause those drawing-room auto-da-fés which 
occasionally test its hold over the affections of its disciples. 
Financially, it trebles or quadruples the already extravagant cost of 
female dress, and tends to confine social enjoyment even more 
perniciously than before to the thriftless or the wealthy. Yet, in 
spite of these drawbacks, the fashion ‘reeeived a hearty welcome in 
England, and has established a mastery which it will tax all the zeal 
of the Tyburnian reformers to overthrow. The cause of its 
success will be a curious study to the future historian of 
our manners and customs. The French Empress enjoyed 
no peculiar popularity in England, ‘and ‘the French ‘Court 
was regarded, for very sufficient reasons, with abhorrence. But 
still, to the decree of the French Em the women of England 
paid an obedience as absolute as could have been paid by a Paris 
journalist. At her command, issued for reasons best known to 
herself, they proceeded without murmur or delay to treble their 
dressmakers’ bills, to bulge out their own figures into the shape 
of a gin-bottle, and to make themselves two or three times too 
voluminous to fit, with any sort of comfort, into the scantier door- 
ways, rooms, carriages, and seats which were constructed for a 
less protuberant generation. They appear to regard Paris with the 
same sort of unquestioning devotion with which a Romanist looks 
to Rome. The Romanist does not ask whether it is fool, knave, 
or dotard who sits in St. Peter’s Chair. It is sufficient for him’to 
know — a assign has somehow climbed up ‘to that 
eminence, has spoken; and he s his faith accordingly, i 
out a bit here, and piecing on a vitaene So does the fashionalile 
matron look to the Tuileries. She does not inquire who rule 


the Court, or how they rule it, or what notes they can show 
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of vestimentary infallibility. When Paris has spoken, there is 
nothing left for the dutiful Belgravians but to ~~ It is a mercy 
that the French Exchequer has broken down under the weight of 
the Empress's millinery bills, or we in England should soon have 
returned to the condition of the good old times in which the whole 
of a maiden’s portion was invested in her smart dress. If the 
Tyburnian Secessionists secure to us at least this article of State 
Rights—to be allowed to choose our own dresses according to our 
own insular prejudices touching diameter and expense —they will 
deserve to live in history as national heroines by the side of Joan 
of Arc and the Maid of Saragossa. As for the chairman—the one 
male who has had the courage to head this corps of social Amazons 
—we should propose for him a statue on one of the vacant sites 
in Trafalgar Square, representing him walking in triumph with an 
inverted crinoline upon his head. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE REVISED CODE. 


A GREAT step is made towards the satisfactory settlement of 
a measure when its principle is clearly apprehended. For the 
last six months, the British public has been cudgelling its brains in a | 
vain endeavour to grasp the ever-fugitive principle of the Revised 

Code. Until recently, it has been, altogether at sea on this point. 
At one moment, indeed, land seemed te be sighted, when, in answer 
to a member of a deputation which waited on him some weeks ago, 
the Lord President replied somewhat incontinently that the prin- 
ciple of the change was payment for results. And this, upon the 
whet, is the idea which has taken strongest hold of the public 
mind, We have recently drawn attention to the fact that the real 
principle of the Minute, if by principle be meant that on which the 
measure indispensably rests, is nothing of the kind, but the mere 
commutation of all the existing annual grants into a single capita- 
tion grant. We hardly expected that the Times would be so 
prompt in confirming the truth of our assertion by a candid admis- 
sion of the correctness of our view. “The main and primary 
object,” according to that journal, “of the Code appears to be to 
abolish the present system of appropriated payments, and to con- 
solidate all those different sums into a single payment to be made to 
the managers only, and to be appropriated to the use of their schools 
in such manner as they think proper.” 

By these few words the Times sweeps away the cobwebs with 
which this controversy has been so ingeniously overlaid. We now 
know clearly what the contest is about. Simplification of the pre- 
sent system is the primary object which Mr. Lowe contemplates. 
Up to the last moment, we were told to accept the new Code, not 
as a merely simplifying measure, but as recommended by its in- 
herent philosophical simplicity. But from this high platform there 
has been a sudden and swift descent. Instead of being the in- 
cubator of an intrinsically philosophical scheme, Mr. Lowe is 
merely bent, it seems, on executing the more vulgar task of cleaning 
out the Augean stable of the Council Office. The primary object, 
in his view, is no longer to secure for the country a sounder teach- 
ing of elementary subjects. It is no longer to extend the benefit of 
education to the three-fourths of elementary scholars who leave 
school with nothing but a smattering of knowledge. It is no longer 
to reach the poor rural districts where aid is most wanted. It is no 
longer to place a limit on the growing annual expenditure on national 
education. It is merely to put an end to the complexity of ad- 
ministration in the Education Department. It is to ease the shoulders 
of Mr. Lingen of his intolerable burden, and to afford the fainting 
clerks in Whitehall relief. This is an avowal which materially clears 
the ground for the decision of Parliament. What the House of 
Commons will have to consider is, whether the object is worth its 
cost. Is not complexity more or less incident to all effective ad- 
ministration ? Is it, in this case, so enormous as to justify the im- 
pending revolution? Granting it to be serious, is a case made out 
requiring such unsparing use of the knife ? 

he necessity for simplification rests entirely on the evidence of 
three gentlemen, who were examined by the Royal Commissioners, 
and who speak undoubtedly with great authority on this or any 
subject connected with popular education. The most explicit of 
the three is Mr. Lingen, the present Secretary to the Committee of 
Council, who briefly sums up his evidencé on this head by the 
remark that, if the present statf at the Council Office were doubled, 
a double amount of work could not be done as easily or as accu- 
rately. Dr. Temple states that the complication in the Office. “is 
enormous in consequence of the central system.” And Mr. Chester, 
for many years Assistant Secretary, gives evidence to the same 
effect. Opinions entitled to carry so much weight ought to be 
narrowly scrutinized. It is a little remarkable that two out of 
these three authorities rest their opinion, not on any apprehension 
of a break-down in the administration of the Department, but on 
reasons of a different kind altogether. Dr. Temple is in favour of 
simplifying the work at the central Office, not because there is too 
much work to be efficiently done —the natural reason, we submit, 
for having recourse to simplification —but because he thinks the 
rigidity of the present system an evil. By rigidity he means, as he 
goes on to explain, a system of fixed payments, which he considers 
a bad effect of our central system. In other words, he advocates 
simplification, not because the increase of business necessitates it, 
but because he individually is in favour of the principle of decen- 
tralization. In like manner, the evidence of Mr. Chester betrays 
an unmistakable arridre pensée. “A great evil,” he says, “in 
the amount of work has been that the Office has been so 


time to consider what. improvements might be made in. the 
system, and of late years there has been no attempt whatever 
to combine different religious bodies and to lay the founda- 
tions for something like a national system of education. It 
is impossible for a person worked as the Secretary is to have 
time at his disposal to enable him to consider these questions 
properly.” These are singular arguments for simplification. Mr.. 
Chester, like Dr. Temple, says nothing of any general overwork, 
but he advocates simplification on totally different grounds — 
first because he happens individually to have secularist leanings on 
the question of education, and secondly because he desires to give 
full play to Mr. Lingen’s imagination in evolving new schemes of 
education for the country. 
We come lastly to the evidence given by Mr. Lingen himself. 
This is much more to the point. The cause of the complexity 
of the Privy Council system is, he rightly asserts, the strict ap- 
propriation of grants to pupil teachers and masters; and he 
expresses the opinion that if the present system, with its local 
and denominational subdivisions, and its detailed appropriations, 
were followed out, it would break down at its centre, unless a much 
greater establishment were provided. Here then, at all events, is a 
sensible reason for simplifying the operations of the central Office. 
But how? Mr. Senior suggests, what would naturally occur to 
any one, an addition to the staff of clerks. This, however, according 
to Mr. Lingen’s view, would not meet the difficulty, inasmuch as it 
does not obviate the need of constant reference to the head 
of the Departinent. But why must everything be so referred? 
Why should there not be, as in the other offices, so many 
heads of departments, working of course under the super- 
vision of the Secretary and Vice-President. Because, as Mr. 
Lingen proceeds to explain, a great deal of administrative dis- 
cretion is required. Not for the routine business of the office, which 
is easy enough. “ But you have also, connected with this routine, a 
great variety of questions on which people’s feelings and animosities 
are very easily excited, a great amount of really responsible action 
entangled in a vast mass of complicated and minute detail;” and this 
precludes the delegation of work to subordinate officers. Now, if 
the staff of the Education Office were less intelligent than it is, if 
it were composed of none but clerks of the ordinary stamp, we 
should be inclined to admit the force of these remarks of the 
Secretary. But it happens to include a set of officials known as 
Examiners, whose function it is to examine the Inspectors’ reports 
and conduct the general correspondence of the Department. These 
gentlemen are men of intellect and standing, and most of them dis- 
tinguished by high University honours. We should be sorry to 
believe them incapable of exhibiting the requisite amount of dis- 
cretion in their official work. Their functions, we think, might 
be safely extended, without much risk of their bringing discredit on 
the Office or involving it in any difficulty. It is obviously im- 
ssible for the Office not to come into occasional collision with 
individual prejudices. An intemperate letter, observes Mr. Lingen, 
written to the manager of some little out-of-the-way schoo! may 
eros a commotion in a whole diocese. As a matter of fact, the 
atest commotion of this kind which we remember was caused by a 
letter to the manager of some National Schools at Colchester, couched 
no doubt in temperate language, but bearing the signature of the 
Secretary himself. 

It is thus clear that, of the three witnesses who are in favour of 
relieving the Council Office from its present labours, two desire it, 
not on account of any overwhelming pressure of work, but for 
er collateral reasons, springing from their own personal predi-~ 
ections. The third, and the most important, urges the complexity 
of the present system as a reason for a change, but misconceives 
altogether, as it appears to us, the function of a general Super- 
intendent, and denies that the despatch of business is in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of the administrative staff. Now what ground 
Is there, on the other hand, for doubting the necessity of simplifica- 
tion in the peculiar sense which the 7imes attaches to that phrase ? 
In the first place, to pit one name against another, we have the 
assertion of Sir James Shuttleworth that the administrative diffi- 
culty is a mere bugbear. It is true that his experience of the 
Council Office relates to a period when the work had not swollen 
to its present dimensions ; but, on the other hand, it must be ob- 
served that the present Secretary rests his evidence in favour of 
simplification, not on the amount, but on the nature of the work 
which the Office has to transact, as to which an ex-Secretary 
speaks with -— authority. Religious animosities, we take it, 
remain much what they were fifteen years ago, and a diocese was 
then quite as inflammable as now. But, apart from Sir James’s 
valuable testimony, there are two quarters whence may be gathered a 
silent but significant denial of the necessity for change on the 
ground of overwork. It is notorious that the present educational 
staff are perfectly able to do the work of the Department, and to do 
it, on the whole, with admirable efficiency. The lament of Mr. 
Lingen over the intricacies of his Office are echoed by none of his 
subordinates, Nor are they corroborated —and this is a fact still 
more worthy of attention —by any general complaint out of doors 
with regard to the way in which the Council Office transacts its 
business. If there was anything like imminent “danger of a break- 
down at the centre, we should have sundry premonitory symptoms 
in the shape of vexatious delays, unanswered letters, disregarded 
applications. But we hear of nothing of the kind ; and on the 
whole the administrative ability displayed at head-quarters is a 
source of general satisfaction to the country. It is difficult, with 
these facts before us, to exclude the suspicion that the cry against 
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forward to screen ulterior motives. Ifit is not so, why is it that Mr. 
Lowe and the Times are so resolute in rejecting any reasonable in- 
stalment of simplification? It would be easy to point out many 
articulars in which the administration of the Council Office might 
be really simplified. The main cause of complexity, we are told, is 
the strict appropriation of payments. A school has pupil-teachers, 
and each must have his annual Post-office order, the transmission 
of which entails a great deal of detail work. We see no great 
danger in somewhat relaxing such excessive care “in tracing money 
to its ultimate destination.” Payments to pupil-teachers serving in 
the same school might be safely consolidated into one Post-office 
order, and transmitted with an invoice specifying the share of each, 
to be signed by each recipient, and returned to the Council Office. 
The risk of misappropriation would be much less than the risk, 
under the Revised Code, of public money being obtained upon dis- 
honest returns. Again, it would be quite possible to merge several 
of the existing grants into a single capitation grant, without com- 
muting the whole of them for that form of payment. These and 
other similar considerations are what wculd naturally occur to 
unsophisticated minds bent on simplifying the intricacies of the 
present system. 

But Mr. Lowe’s meaning is very different. His notion of simplifi- 
cation is peculiar, though not altogether original. He simplifies by 
destroying. He is welcome to the euphemism so long as the public 
really knows what he is about. It is not the first time that tren- 
chant measures have been veiled under a mild phrase. Consti- 
tutional government, which is as full of complexity as the Privy 
Council system, has before now been “simplified” by an autocrat, 
and a reign of “order” inaugurated. You have a clumsy and 
uncouth youngster entrusted to your care, difficult to manage, and 
full of defects, which you profess yourself anxious to amend, and 
by way of applying a remedy you begin by knocking him down. 
This is a simplification of the matter with a vengeance. Starting 
with the announcement of “ the primary object” of the new Code — 
the abolition of appropriated payments—the Times, gathering 
assurance as it proceeds, appears to spy new beauties in it at every 
turn. With a ludicrous inconsequence it labours to establish a 
necessary connexion between the mere consolidation of grants and 
efficiency in fundamental instruction. Abolish these appropriations, 
and your reading, writing, and arithmetic will improve. This is the 
drift of its argument in the article from which we have already 
quoted. But it is a fallacy too transparent to impose on anyone. 
There is not the slightest connexion between the two points. It 
may be wise or unwise to consolidate the annual grants into one. 
It is the duty of the State to lay particular stress on sound 
elementary knowledge. But what have these two propositions to 
do with each other? Deal as you choose with the former, the 
latter is not involved in or dependent on it. The fact is that this 
is a lame attempt to reconcile the real with the ostensible principle 
of the Revised Code. The advocates of this measure have derived 
too much advantage from the cry of payment for results to 
abandon it hastily. It has done them too much good service, and 
is far too specious to be dropped from their armoury. The issue, 
therefore, which they persist in trying to place before Parliament and 
the country, is, whether or not the nation will require an equivalent 
for its money in improved elementary teaching. As to this there is 
hardly any difference of opinion. All are agreed to apply, if pos- 
sible, a remedy to the defects reported by the Royal Commis- 
sioners. But the real question is, whether the scheme propounded 
by Mr. Lowe will do this effectually, and, granting that it will, within 
certain narrow limits, whether it will not be at a grievous sacrifice 
of the interests of education in the higher and larger sense of the 
word, This is the issue which Mr. Walpole’s Resolutions will 
raise, and which the Government will do their utmost to evade. 

All true friends to national education are as anxious as Mr. Lowe 
to take guarantees for better elementary teaching ; but a great many 
among them think his machinery ill-adapted for that purpose, and 
destitute of practical solidity, if not altogether Utopian. They 
cannot close their eyes to the glaring absurdity of making reading, 
writing and arithmetic the sole and exclusive basis of State-aid. 
The Ministerial leader in the House of Lords shows unmistakable 
anxiety to catch an affirmation of the principle of the Code. To 
devise means for improving the elementary teaching in schools, and 
extending the benefit of education to children who have hitherto 
had little share in it, is an objéct to which both imdividual states- 
men and the community at large stand committed. But ei are 
committed to nothing else — least of all to an approval of the 
crotchets of a doctrinaire Minister. 


CLEANING UP. 


I ky magazine articles, among the pattern men and stock characters 

of the smart story, we constantly find the great thinker and 
“literary man,” who ought rather to be called the littery man. His 
study is always sacred from housemaids — brush and duster never 
disturb the dirty and serene temples of the wise. As it is a sure 
mark of a lofty mind to delight in disorder, great intellects always 
show themselves superior to common prejudices, and the man who 
neglects cleanliness at home may be likely enough to be taken for a 
disbeliever in Christianity itself, which is about the highest com- 
pliment which a novel-writer usually pays to his hero. This ideal 
character of Dirty Dick is morally false, tor the well-regulated mind 
is shown in a sense of decency, order, propriety, and neatness; and 
it is high time to assert that to be untidy and unclean is no mark 
of genius. Not long ago, we got into trouble with some of our 


lady readers for hinting that the British ménage was not so clean as it 
might be, and that our Lares and Penates, in London at least, were 
worshipped with a cultus of dust and cobwebs. But the dirtiest 
household is, one day or other, overtaken by fate and whitewash, 
Either a daughter is married, or the landlord calls on us to execute 
a covenant to paper and paint, and the judgment of involuntary 
cleanliness is upon us. It is with cities as with households. We 
are going through the miseries of cleaning up. The fatal First 
of May is upon us. Our visitors are already on the move, 
and we must get our house swept and ished before all the 
world is knocking at the doors of the International Exhibition 
of 1862. To be sure, there are a good many slut-holes in London to 
rake out; anda good deat of scrubbing-brush and scavenger work to 
be done before, as they say in the kitchen, we shall be fit to be seen. 
And of course, as in all cleanings up, we put off the evil day as 
long as we can— partly because, as schoolboys reasonably argue, 
washing our hands is in itself a bore, and partly because, if we wash 
our hands too soon, they will get dirty again. So it comes to pass 
that we are beginning to do a little in the way of tidying up, but 
April will find us in the full swing of the virtue which is next to 
godliness. And not before it was wanted. London is not a pretty 
place ; but what little there is to see in it is spoiled by neglect and 
nastiness, 

For example, there is the finest site in Europe, as we boast it to be. 
Trafalgar Squareis anational disgrace. There is one man onhorseback 
expecting his fellow rider in bronze, and he seems destined to wait. 
There is the great Nelson Column, which, after nearly twenty years, 
remains incomplete, as though for the express purpose of keeping 
alive the annual Parliamentary question about Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s lions, which are always just going to be set up, and which. 
never appear. And there was the Jenner statue, which, being too bad 
even for this miserable Valhalla, has been judiciously carted away. 
And then there are the two pools of stagnant water dedicated to 
breeding conferve, which we dignify with the name of fountains. 
But we are at last smartening up even Trafalgar Square. As is only 
right and reasonable, something in the way of repairs and cleaning is 
about to be done in that locality. There is a probability that the 
miserable cracked asphalte pavement will be restored before our 
French friends are tempted to institute a comparison between the 
bitumen of Paris and of London, and a huge and closely boarded 
enclosure promises that the leaky basins of the fountains will be 
patched up, or even suggests the possibility that actual fountains 
are in progress. Fired by a noble emulation, the Duke of 
Northumberland is going to do something with his house front, and 
to make the lion quite presentable. Even Mr. W. Cowper shows 
some signs of life, and the reviving energies of spring are extending as 
far as Pall Mall and Waterloo Place. After sundry experiments 
in grammar, it is generally believed that the scaffold poles round 
the Guards Memorial signify that Mr. Bell has at last settled the 
inscription which is to tell us what the quoit-holding lady perched 
up aloft signifies, and we have some hopes that the black paint 
Na has long beautified this monument is about to give place to 

ronze. 

Lord St. Leonards has done his best to show that the law is 
interested in preserving the filthy s¢atus in guo in Leicester Square ; 
and, in any case, the Bill before Parliament will hardly be able to 
extemporize an improvement in that unsavoury enclosure in time to 
show our guests we congregate in that neighbourhood that an Eng- 
lish place is public property, and that our zdiles have other duties 
than the solemn one of resisting public improvements and en- 
couraging public nuisances. In the matter of the proposed road 
through Hyde Park, we have vindicated a great principle, which, 
in the face of what has been done in Paris, has its value; and it 
is pleasant to find that a conflict of authorities can be so managed 
as to prove that it is nobody’s duty to do, and everybody’s duty to 
prevent, what everybody wants. In the affair of the Brompton ap- 
proaches to the Exhibition buildings, a beautiful principle has 
been vindicated ; and just as at Berlin (or was it Potzdam?) the 


private mill long suggested that even absolute kings had a Naboth . 


who was one too many for them, so the dingy little inclosures 
which encroach on the Brompton road will testify to admiring 
strangers the reverence that we pay to vested rights of nuisance, 
and the deference with which we acknowledge that every man who 
is a Briton has the right to stand in the way of the general con- 
venience. Our parks, too, will, unless something is done, and that 
very rapidly, show to a wondering crowd of visitors, fresh from 
the Bois de Boulogne, that we can afford to fall back upon our tradi- 
tionary reputation without incurring the trouble and expense of 
putting our capabilities into practice. A Condé could once show 
his English friend turf from Epsom Downs laid on the sumptuous 
lawns of Chantilly; but the scrubby and mangy sward of the St. 


James’s Park enclosure, guiltless of even a blade of grass — especi- 


ally in that happy angle which abuts on Spring Gardens and the 
Horse Guards—will, unless a horde of gardeners are at once hired 


by the Woods and Forests, prove that, though we can export turf, | 


we cannot lay it down for home consumption. A good many dead 
trees, too, in the same neighbourhood, will vindicate our appreci- 
ation of the picturesque; though it is at least an open question 
whether withered trunks and leafless branches are not better on 
canvas than in fact. 

But if we cannot sacrifice to the public Graces, we can recognise 
the claims of public, or rather, private necessity. However it may 
be with the Charites, Cloacina is to stand, unabashed and ine 
viting, not at the street corners, but in the most public place of the 
most public highway of London. The happy thought of the St. 
George’s Vestry to erect what the newspapers call a public cone 
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venience opposite Devonshire House, standing both naked and 
unadorned to the general gaze full in the centre of the Piccadilly 
footpath, and commanding the favourite entrance to the Green Park, 
will certainly recommend itself to those critics of our national man- 
ners who will find it hard to reconcile the nocturnal condition of 
Regent Street and the Haymarket with the severe morals of the 
most religious people upon earth. Nor will the thoughtful and 
meditative foreigner fail to ponder over some of our other national 
inconsistencies. He will take note of our national thrift and of 
our national recklessness. While he will duly admire our judicious 
frugality in the matter of bridges over the Thames, he will also dis- 
cover that, though land in the City of London is appraised at a 
guinea a foot, we can afford for at least a quarter of a century in 
one case, and for ten or twelve years in other instances, to allow 
such sites as those of Victoria Street at Holborn Bridge, the 
Giltspur Street Counter, and the Fleet Prison, to lie unappropri- 
ated and forgotten, as desolate, as depopulated, and almost as big 
as a Sahara. And with the New Earl Street unfinished, and the New 
Covent Garden Street a refuge for all the dirt and indecency of a poor 
population, the same student of national life will compare the 
relative advantages of an Imperial builder of cities and of a metro- 
politan Board of No-Works. Perhaps, however, we shall, with 
some pardonable pride, show our Continental friends in May that 
architectural composition which appeared in the last Illustrated 
m News; and with the stately towers of the palace of Par- 
liament backing the noble outline of the Abbey, so happily con- 
trasted with the subdued beauty of grouping brought out by St. 
Margaret’s Church and the Memorial Column, we may reasonably 
boast that there is one oasis in the great blank of London. But 
what can we say if we are reminded that, though we are pro- 
digal in our millions, we are parsimonious in our thousands? How 
shall we reply to the taunt that, if we can appreciate the romantic 
liveliness of Marochetti’s Coeur de Lion, we cannot afford to put it 
on a decent pedestal? What can we say to the venerable Abbey 
itself, the whole surface of which has been for two centuries skinned 
and mutilated ? What shall we answer if we are reminded that the 
Chapter House, a building scarcely equalled in Europe, is consigned 
to the moth and the worm, to rats and mildew? Or what is to be 
our excuse if it is hinted, by way of some check to the vanity which 
appeals to the hundreds of thousands so cheerfully expended on that 
exquisite creation of Captain Fowke’s art at South Kensington, 
that the great temple of the Reformed faith, St. Paul’s itself—the 
reatest work of one of our few great and real architects, Sir C. 
yren—has never been completed ; and that in these latter days we 
are trying to begin to decorate it on no plan, because with no re- 
sources and no knowledge of how it ought to be done? 


AID TO VOLUNTEERS. 


ot hag caution evinced by Gcvernment in granting aid to Volun- 
teers at the first onset of the movement may be defended on 
more than one ground. [It was needful to test the sincerity of the 
Volunteers. Were they thoroughly in earnest? Were they 
prepared for the protracted drudgery of drills and parades? Was 
the movement the result of a temporary effervescence of feeling 
or of a steadfast purpose ? In short, did it signify business or 
‘“*bunkum?” Again, Government was entitled to ascertain whether 
the Volunteers, whatever might be their good intentions, would 
— sufficient discipline and efficiency to render them of any real 
utility in case of war. Some allowance must also be made for the 
sudden spread of the movement, the increased pressure of work at 
the War Office, and the difficulty of dealing with questions en- 
tirely new, and the decision upon which might establish incon- 
venient precedents. We do not, therefore, attribute blame to 
Government for the hesitating manner in which it held out the 
hand to Volunteers in the earlier period of the movement. Deli- 
beration was necessary, and timidity was excusable. But the 
state of affairs has undergone a great change in the course of 
three years. Volunteers have proved their sincerity by devoting 
themselves as a body with patient assiduity to the work of their 

rofession. Leisure |hours have been sacrificed to drill and 

usiness hours to parades — many inconveniences have been 
cheerfully submitted to — nay, in the case of some corps, the hard- 
ships and privations of campaigning have been voluntarily en- 
countered. More than this, the discipline and efficiency of a lar 
proportion of the Volunteer force are such as to entitle it to 
considered a valuable element in the defensive resources of the 
country. 

We need not stop to argue with those who think war soimprohable 
and invasion so visionary as to justify disbanding our army, disman- 
tling our fortifications, and converting our ships of war into convict 
hulks and mail packets. The nation was of a different opinion only 
a few weeks ago, and has not altered its mind since. We may take 
it for granted that only an insignificant section of the population 
believes that we can so reckon upon peace as to act as if wor were 
not only improbable bat impossible. We press these consider- 
ations — superfluous as it may seem to most of us— because we 
should deem it a national disaster if the Volunteer force, in the 
absence of any immediate danger, were permitted to languish and 
die out. A run of sunshiny weather should not lull us into forget- 
fulness of the storms that have passed. If once the Volunteer 
force breaks down, or degenerates into a few isolated co 
little better than so many rifle clubs, it will be very difficult 
to revive it, even though the muttering thunder of war be heard 
in the distance. Add to this the lamentable waste of so much 
material squandered to so little purpose, and, what would be still 


more lamentable, the waste of honest enthusiasm ending in shame and — 
disappointment — and further add the damage done to our prestige 
in the face of Europe, and the loss of that quiet confidence in our 
own strength which is the best guarantee for national honour and 
dignity — and we trust we shall have said a to rouse even 
the philosophic mind of the present Secretary of War to a sense 
of the importance of granting to the Volunteer force the assistance 
indispensable to its welfare. It is necessary to bring these truths 
home to the public. It is necessary to ask—is it a matter of 
indifference to the Government whether the Volunteer force take 
root and flourish or decay and collapse? The genuine character 
of the movement having been ascertained, and its valuable results 
admitted, there remains no longer any reason why Government 
should not strengthen and support it by the exercise of a liberality 
—wise and wabeneinek if you like — but still decided and 
substantial. In point of fact, liberality is not the right word. 
Volunteers themselves only ask for justice —the nation will 
expect, not a justice, but sound policy. Government is not 
praised for liberality because it builds iron-plated ships and arms 
them with Armstrong guns. It is simply considered to have done 
itsduty. But, we shall be told, Government cannot lay out a penny 
without the consent of Parliament. Admitting the technical 
accuracy of this plea, we reply that Parliament, in matters relating 
to the defence of the nation, looks to Government to initiate the 
measures deemed necessary, and there is little reason to doubt that 
in regard to the Volunteer service any reasonable proposal of the 
Executive would be approved and sanctioned by the majority of 
members on both sides of the House. Ministers, therefore, cannot 
escape responsibility by alleging want of power. 

But what, it may be asked, ought to be done for the 
Volunteers?, What are their wants and requirements? In 
dealing with the question we propose to put on one side all petty 
details). We shall not expatiate on the duty of Government 
to provide great-coats or gaiters; still less shall we urge 
Ministers to throw themselves into the wholesale clothier business, 
and sell so many yards of cloth to each Volunteer who can afford 
to pay down ready money. Small concessions and trivial indul- 
gences of this kind—doled out in a spirit that is not meant to be 
niggardly, but looks too like it to be pleasant, and hampered by 
conditions largely partaking of red tape and pipeclay—are really 
not worth contending for. The principle on which we take our 
stand is a very simple one, but we are much mistaken if it be not 
one to which the great mass of Englishmen will readily give their 
adhesion. It is, that the necessary expenses of Volunteers 
who originally provided their own outfit, and who by attention to 
drill for a sufficient period of time have acquired a fair degree of 
proficiency, ought to be defrayed out of the public resources of 
the country. We are aware of the inexpediency of summoning 
Volunteer corps into a sickly state of existence by artificial stimu- 
lants. We would not grant to newly-organized corps larger direct 
assistance than at present; but as soon as a corps has tho- 
roughly taken root—has become fairly efficient and seasoned, 
and has proved itself so by a creditable performance at the official 
inspection — then we would place it on a footing with corps of older 
date, and provide for its maintenance in the one case as well as in 
the other. 

A committee of commanding officers met from time to time in 
London during the Parliamentary session of last year. Their 
unanimous opinion was given in favour of a stated annual grant to 
each corps, in order to meet, at least peity the necessary 
current expenses of each year. Every effort was made to throw 
cold water on the recommendation of the committee. Official 
subordinates in the House of Commons opposed it, garnishing their 
hostility by the customary profusion of graceful compliments and 
empty acknowledgments in honour of Volunteers. The Times 
newspaper, with its habitual subservience to the Government of 
the day, opened its columns to any correspondent, civil or military, 
who could throw discredit in tolerable English on the earnest 
recommendation of the commanding officers. Lord Elcho’s. 
speech in the Commons in behalf of the claims of Volun- 
teers was full of point and animation; but its result was very 
scanty. It was the removal of a palpable grievance, rather than the 
supply of a pressing want. Drill-sergeants were from thenceforth 
allowed to rifle corps free of charge. The fact that, up to that time, 
drill-sergeants had been paid for out of the pockets of Volunteers 
is one difficult to explain or to justify. The grievance has been 
partially redressed ; that is to say, a corps which employs four or 
five sergeants gets one of them paid for out of the Consolidated 
Fund. ‘This is not a concession to be be- 
fore our eyes as an instance of the generosity of Her Majesty's 
Government towards the Volunteer service. It was a wrong to 
some extent undone, and that was all. 

It is calculated that the annual expense of each Volunteer, in- 
cluding not merely his uniform and accoutrements, but his share 
of the working expenses of his corps, will average from thirty 
shillings to two pounds. Is not an eflicient Volunteer, ready for 
actual service at the shortest notice, worth that small annual out- 
lay to the nation? But then it is objected that a, pecuniary grant 
in aid of necessary expenses to the finance committee of cach 
corps would be degrading to the Volunteers. Why more 
degrading than the loan of fire-arms or the supply of ammu- 
nition? Why more degrading than the ridiculous proposal 
to sell cloth to Volunteers at wholesale prices for cash? 
Pecuniary assistance, if it be degrading at all, does not become 
less so by being aieguioet A gift is a gift, whether it be in kind 


or in money. But we will state what appears tu us to be degrad- 
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ing. It is degrading to the members of Volunteer Corps that, in 
order to pay their way, they should be compelled to canvass a 
whole neighbourhood for sabbesigthine and donations. It is de- 
grading to have recourse to bazaars and concerts in order to stave 
off positive insolvency. It is degrading to Volunteers to feel that 
they are dependent for necessary funds upon the liberality of the 
officers of their co 

Volunteers do not ask for one farthing of profit. They are 
willing to sacrifice valuable time — time which to many of them 
represents money. They are willing to work bard in order to 
make themselves really efficient. They are willing to place them- 
selves at the disposal of Government at the first symptom of ap- 

roaching peril. But they ask for no remuneration whatever. 

heir services are a free gift to the nation. All they expect is 
that a heavy annual expenditure shall not be laid upon their 
shoulders over and above the sacrifice of time and labour insepar- 
able from the profession of a Volunteer. Rifle ranges, store- 
rooms, drill sheds, must be provided and maintained. Armourers, 
orderly-room clerks, buglers, must, as a rule, receive stated 
remuneration, Travelling expenses must be defrayed where 
reviews on a large scale are organized at the instigation of 
the War Office. But, serious as may be the aggregate of 
these demands upon the funds of a corps, we believe that an 
allowance of two pounds for each efficient Volunteer to the finance 
committee of each corps would be accepted as a satisfactory 
definite arrangement. In order, however, to secure the support of 
a lukewarm Government in procuring this quota of assistance from 
Parliament, it is necessary that Volunteers should bestir them- 
selves. A wholesome pressure must be brought to bear upon 
members of Parliament by the officers of Volunteer corps ; and peti- 
tions, such as that adopted at the important meeting of Volun- 
teers at Glasgow last month, over which Mr. Buchanan presided, 
should be forthwith drawn up, extensively signed, and presented 
to the House of Commons. But will not the nation take um- 
brage? Will not the proposed aid to Volunteers render the 
Volunteers less popular? We believe that it will have far less 
tendency to “ depopularize” the Volunteers than the present sys- 
tem of leaving them to shift entirely for themselves, and forage 
for supplies at periodical intervals up and down our streets, 
like artizans on strike or frozen-out gardeners. Let us re- 
member how large a proportion of the nation is intimately 
connected with the Volunteers —how, in fact, the Volunteers 
to a great extent represent the strength and intelligence of 
the nation — before we entertain misgivings that a judicious out- 
lay for the permanent maintenance of the force will excite any 
ther feelings than hearty approval and satisfaction. 

We know the sort of objection which may be made to our pro- 
posal — that public money cannot be given without requiring an 
account of its expenditure. But why not? Is not public money 
= to schools, and left to be expended as the managers think fit ? 

s not the only question on this particular point now open, whether 
the check on improper expenditure should be furnished by a 
casual inspection or by a strict examination? Let the same prin- 
ciple be applied to Volunteers. Let the grant be proportioned to 
the numbers present at the annual inspection, and let it be with- 
drawn unless the report of the inspecting oflicer is favourable. 
The fact is, that this red tape plea is merely an excuse; and if it is 
relied on, the Government are bound at least to give all the assist- 
ance that can be given in kind—in providing ranges and material 
whenever required, in supplying as many sergeants as are neces- 
sary, and in defraying all expenses except those which are strictly 
personal to each Volunteer. As we have said, we do not think that 
this would exhaust the obligations of the Government, but it is 
the very minimum which can be offered if there is any real desire 
to maintain the Volunteer force; and while it is withheld, all the 
technical difficulties raised about giving money without requiring 
an account are neither more nor less than so much palpable 


hypocrisy. 


THE TURKISH BATH. 


HE Journal of the Society of Arts of the 28th ult. contains a 
very interesting and valuable paper by Mr. Urquhart, on the 
Turkish bath. The paper was read before the Society, and a report 
of the discussion which ensued is printed along wit it. Mr. Urquhart 
has brought his proposal for the general introduction of these 
baths very clearly and forcibly before the public, and we feel 
called upon to say that the subject ought not to be neglected, and 
that the paper which discusses it will amply repay perusal. It is 
quite true, as Mr. Urquhart says, that the introduction of a habit 
is more difficult than the conquest of an empire, but if the habit 
be a good one, the philanthropist will not be deterred by difficulty 
from attempting to introduce it. It is only fair to Mr. Urquhart 
to quote his description of the benefits of the Turkish bath; and 
we will add that we should be very glad to be as firmly convinced 
as he is of the truth of the representation which he makes. He 
tells us that the Turkish bath— - 
by rendering us more cleanly, will give us greater strength of muscle, 
greater power of digestion, greater immunity from disease, greater facilities 
in recovering health, a longer term of life, a greater contentment in life, 
more equanimity of mind, a less desire for foreign stimulants, whether 
physical or mental, which will bring with it a larger share of self-respect, 
= diminish those causes of disrespect to which we may be exposed trom 
others. 
That some part of this description is true we do not doubt. We 
should have believed, even without the abundant evidence which 
Mr. Urquhart offers, that the Turkish bath afforded great 


facilities for recovering health. We entirely agree to his proposal’ 
for the general establishment of these baths in hospitals, because 
we think that their efficacy, when applied under medical direction, — 
in curing many forms of disease, is beyond question. This treat- 
ment is likely to be in many cases beneficial, and it is alw: 
pleasant. Whatever may be the feeling of doctors, it is certain 
that patients are not so obdurate in old habits as to insist upon 
being cured in some painful or disagreeable way. It may be 
further assumed without hesitation, upon the testimony of Mr. 
Urquhart and other admirers of the Turkish bath, that it produces, ° 
at least for a time, contentment and equanimity, and even pleasurable 
sensations which might be described in more glowing terms ; but it. 
is quite consistent with all this experience that the ulterior effect. 
of a course of Turkish baths upon an ordinary healthy person 
should be injurious, although, in the absence of full evidence on the 
subject, we by no means intend to assert that this is so. It strikes 
us that a large part of Mr. Urquhart’s description, allowing for the 
heightened colouring which may be ascribed to what we may call 
his enthusiasm for the Turkish bath, is very fairly applicable to the 
effects on the human mind and body of frequent exercise and 
ablution. If it be a just account of the Turkish bath to say that 
it is a contrivance for attaining the same agreeable results without 
exercise, there may be reasons for regarding its general introduction 
with some jealousy. We should think that the old method is best 
for those who have time and opportunity to practise it, but 
for those who have not it may be a great gain that the new method 
should be made accessible. We should suppose that Mr. Urquhart. 
intended to describe some such state of feeling as is experienced 
by a rowing-man at college when he leaves his dressing-room after 
a stiff pull on the Cam or Isis. But if Mr. Urquhart could. 
persuade the Universities to substitute Turkish baths for eight- 
oars, we venture to think that he would do them a great in- 
jury. It may be admitted that, if a man finds himself in Lon- 
don with nothing to do till dinner-time, he may get rid of two or 
three hours very agreeably at a Turkish bath. It may be admitted,. 
also, that if a man lives too freely, a Turkish bath would do him 
good; not but that, as was remarked at the Society of Arts, “he 
would be equally relieved by stopping the wine, and beer, and 
meat.” But for the mass of hard-working poor, we cannot help- 
thinking that the Turkish bath is a little like the famous curry 
powder of a Duke of Norfolk. 

It is probable that Mr. Urquhart would do more to advance the 
cause which he has at heart if he could deny himself the pleasure 
of exalting Turkish at the expense of Christian ways of acting and 
feeling, whenever he can find or make an opportunity. He says 
that the Romans had abused the bath, which the Turks reformed. ° 
and adopted : — 

Knowing they were dirty, they became clean; having common sense, they 
did not rush on a new device, or set up either a “water cure” or a joint- 
stock washing company, but carefully considered and prudently adopted 
what the experience of former ages presented to their hands. 

Christians, according to Mr. Urquhart, knowing they were dirty, 
have remained so. Considering the many ages which ela 
between the disuse of the Roman bath and the formation of joint- 
stock washing companies, it is not, perhaps, possible to deny that 
the crust of dirt upon the Christian world must have grown very 
thick; but it is scarcely fair to say that that world rushed upon a 
device which even now has been only partially adopted. The 
founders and promoters of Public Baths and Washhouses, if their 
equanimity should be disturbed by Mr. Urquhart’s sarcasm, ma 
be advised, first, to fortify their self-respect by taking a Turkis 
bath; and, secondly, to observe that they may, if they like, take 
it upon the premises of a joint-stock company, which they may 
venture to believe was formed upon the experience, not of former 
ages, but of their own and similar humble efforts at association for 
the advancement of objects supposed to be of national utility. It 
is no doubt a curious question why the barbarians who overran 
the Roman Empire neglected to avail themselves of the magnifi- 
cent baths which covered it. If we were to suggest that their 
active habits of life prevented them from feeling any great pleasure 
in these baths, we should only be coming round to the argument 
which we have before employed against the assumption that the 
general adoption of these baths would now be a gain to England. 
It has been conjectured that the excesses of Roman libertinism at 
the baths inay have caused their disuse by the early Christians. 
Mr. Urquhart does not say that this explanation is true ; but he 
says that if it be true, “the difference between the Christian and 
the Mussulman would amount to this, that the first could see 
and reject the evil, the second perceive and select the good.” 
We should think that when Mr. Urquhart read this passage 
before the Society of Arts, he felt almost as happy as if he had just 
come out of a Turkish bath, Certainly, if that Society is so 
obliging as to give him an opportunity of relieving his mind by 
a few sneers at the religion and customs of the land in which, for 
its good, he endures to dwell, it would be very far indeed from 
our desire to —- of the freedom of speech which was allowed 
to him. It would be quite superfluous to point out the difference - 
in the positions of the struggling Christian sect at Rome under the 
first Emperors and of the triumphant Mahometan conquerors of — 
Constantinople. But when Mr. Urquhart says that “politeness ” 
is of all things that which it is desirable for the people of this - 
country to learn,” and that they may learn it at the bath, it 
occurs to us that a course of baths would be very useful to those 
who are likely to hold debate with Mr. Urquhart. Indeed, he’. 
makes such large demands upon his hearers’ patience that his 
method of conducting argument is quite a literary curiosity. It - 
is as if, on entering the chamber of the Society of Arts, he had 
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_ walked round the room and trodden upon the corns of every 


tleman there assembled. He says he makes it a point that the 


‘bath shall be called “ Turkish” and not “Roman.” “The word 


irritates no doubt our self-love,” and therefore, it would seem, 


By way of improvement on the proverb that cleanliness is next 
to godliness, Mr. Urquhart hints, although he does not state 
distinctly his opinion, that Mahometanism with the ‘furkish bath 
would be better than Christianity without it. He says that 
Gibbon has speculated on the consequences to Europe if Charles 
Martel had been defeated at Tours. “One of the effects would 
have been that to-day in London there would be no gin-palaces 


_Mr. Urquhart likes to use it. 


and there would be a thousand baths.” Gibbon, as we know, came 


to the task of estimating these consequences without any prejudice 
in favour of Christianity, and Mr. Urquhart seems to wish to 
show that he is equally impartial. The Society of Arts is not 
particularly concerned to defend the national religion, but we 
almost wonder that it did not protest against Mr. Urquhart’s 
energetic onslaught on some ideas which its members may be 


supposed to regard with special favour. “Is Europe,” he asks, 


“ever to remain on the map a black spot of filth?” Again, he 
declares that the population of this country is the filthiest in the 
world, with the most extensive means of cleanliness. “A nation 
that boasts of its steam, that is puffed up with its steam, that goes 
by steam, does not know how to use steam to wash its body, even 
when it may be had gratis.” We commend this passage to the 
attention of complacent talkers about the progress of the age, and, 
indeed, the reading of the whole of Mr. Urquhart’s paper will be 


_an exercise in humility suitable to the present season. “ The clean 


shirt is put upon the dirty body.” Mr. Urquhart’s estimate of 
modern civilization is not unfairly stated in that single sentence. 
He is indignant, and not unreasonably, at the strong separation 
between classes which forms a part of that civilization, and he 
thinks the Turkish bath would counteract it by bringing men 
together where the outward marks of wealth and station 
would be absent. Certainly, if a hundred Englishmen were turned 


into a bath-room with no more clothing than would suflice for 


decency, it might be no unprofitable study to observe how far the 
advantages of birth and education were able to distinguish their 
possessors amid external uniformity. But in England people of 
different classes will not pray side by side in church, and therefore 
it would be idle to propose that they should shampoo one another 
in the bath, like the six pachas who, in company with the High 
Admiral and Mr. Urquhart, performed that mutual service at 
Constantinople. We do not expect to see the day when, let 
us say, the Ministry will adjourn from a Cabinet Council to 
a bath-room inviting one or two distinguished foreigners to accom- 
pany them. It might perhaps contribute to “ break down that sense 
of menial service attached to the assistance that man has to render 
to man” if the Lord Chancellor were to shampoo Mr. Gladstone ; 
and when “the coarseness and vulgarity” of British manners has 
been thus reformed, we do not doubt that the Junior Lord of 
the Admiralty will black the Secretary’s boots without a murmur. 

But although Mr. Urquhart’s paper contains what many readers 
will think extravagant absurdities, it is impossible not to feel 
respect for him when he says that, as one of those who do not 
depend for their daily bread on their daily and precarious toil, he 
feels bound to use the time thus left at his disposal for the good of 
those who have no time that they can call their own. After all, 
he loves England and its people well, in spite of the tone of arro- 
gant contempt in which he assumes to speak of both. He firmly 
believes that the Turkish bath would be an almost priceless 
blessing to the nation; and under this feeling he has worked on, 
honestly and vigorously, if not altogether wisely, “in the hope 
of bringing within the reach of toiling millions some compensation 
for their hard lot, in a practice which relaxes the frame after the 
effort of labour, and composes the mind worn by the load of care.” 


MR. FECHTER’S IAGO. 


t is not difficult to distinguish the qualities which have attracted 
the more refined portion of the London public to Mr. Fechter, 
in spite of the heavy drawback on their pleasure imposed by his 
foreign accent. These qualities are of a kind not ordinarily found 
in English actors. There are on the London stage several men of 
unquestionable natural genius. No one, for example, can doubt 
that in Mr. Robson, Mr. Buckstone, and Mr. Charles Mathews 
there is a basis of special and original talent which, if developed by 
the careful training of the Parisian stage, would have entitled these 
gentlemen to rank among the first dramatic artists of their day. 
ithout this natural gift there can be no great actor. No amount of 
‘study will compensate for its absence, any more than the most care- 
ful initiation into the intricacies of musical science will make a 
great composer, in the absence of that sensibility to melody which is 
connected with the inmost fibre of the nervous system. But the 
misfortune of the English theatre is, that neither the customs of the 
greenroom nor the tastes of the audience place the actor sufficiently 
aunder the necessity of patient, industrious, and thoughtful prepara- 
tion. Hence our best actors almost universally degenerate into 
‘mannerists, bringing the same gestures, the same intonations, and, 
apparently, the same ideas to each successive part which is allotted 
to them. Among the few exceptions to this satisfied acquiescence 
in a conception of character once for all worked out, are Mr. Alfred 
Wigan and, to a certain extent, Mr. Benjamin Webster ; but Mr. 
Fechter is the actor who has pre-eminently discarded it. In the 
care, the delicacy, and the finish of his performance there is evidence 


. 


at every turn of long meditation, of sustained patience, and conse- 
quently of the capacity to break away from habit and tradition. 
Even had Mr. Fechter possessed less fundamental ability, and even 
had he been more completely spoiled for the English stage by foreign 
education, it would have been the duty of the critics to encourage 
an actor who was setting so excellent an example, and who was so 
decidedly pointing the way to better things. 

Every one who appreciates the services Mr. Fechter may render 
will deeply regret the mistake he has just made. Probably he is 
unaware that, owing to causes which we do not profess to be able 
ourselves to fathom, no actor who has once made his reputation 
need be in fear of rebuke either from the London press or from 
the bulk of London audiences. Some of his critics have gently 
hinted objection to his performance of Jago ; but he ought to under- 
stand that the portion of his hearers to whom he visibly appeals in 
his impersonations regard his Jago not simply as inferior to his 
Hamlet and Othello, but as thoroughly, unmitigatedly, and irre- 
deemably bad. It is a blunder from beginning to end, and not 
less a blunder because it is doubtless to a great extent deliberately 

Mr. Fechter is, in the first place, mistaken in sup- 
posing the part suited to him. Among the rich profusion of 
Shaks ’s creations, there are several to which no actor who has 
recently appeared has so great a — for giving life and body as 
Mr. Fechter. The poet lived in one of the secular flowering times 
of the human race, and was familiar with a society amid which new- 
born freedom of thought, ranging over the lately opened stores of 
ancient letters and stimulated by great events, was producing 
natures of the utmost complexity, refinement, and variableness. 
In the attempt to give harmony to such natures and to interpret 
the moods of mind which they experience in quick succession, no 
pains can be wasted, no amount of thought uselessly expended, and 
no delicacy of discrimination thrown away. By his Hamlet and 
Othello Mr. Fechter has perhaps really added to our knowledge of 
Shakspeare, and has certainly done us the service of opening a 
variety of questions as to poet’s meaning, But the simpler 
characters — those which are, as it were, thrown off in one piece 
—afford Mr. Fechter’s peculiar powers a less suitable field. In 
them, everything depends on seizing the true conception; and, 
indeed, if Mr. Fechter had seized the true conception of Jago, we 
should perhaps have had from him a good piece of acting. Unfor- 
tunately, his view of Jago is a complete blunder, nor is it difficult to 
see how he hes fallen into it. His ambition is evidently to be 
original, and it is not to be disputed that he has produced con- 
siderable results by breaking with the tradition of the English stage 
in his Othello and Hamlet. But he owed his success in those two 
impersonations to the fact that the English dramatic tradition of 
Othello and Haniet is, if not erroneous, at all events incomplete. 
It so happens, however, that the tradition of Jago received on the 
boards, and inherited from Young, is an exceedingly good one. 
The character was not very difficult to understand, and there is 
every reason to believe that it was correctly understood. In dis- 
carding this tradition, Mr. Fechter has discarded probability and 
consistency. 

The sole question possible respecting Jago concerns, not his own 
nature, which is plainly enough revealed, but the character which 
he affects for the purpose of deceiving Othello. The English actors 
who have hitherto taken the part, and, we doubt not, the vast ma- 
jority of intelligent readers, have supposed that Jago owed his in- 
fluence to the assumption of downright, outspoken, and even 
cynical frankness. We can scarcely suppose that even Mr. Fech- 
ter would deny that the language assigned to him bears this stamp, 
but he has the perversity to suppose that Jago’s villany is con- 
stantly showing through his affected honesty. He makes Othello 
deceived by a bad pretence of openness—a view of the matter 
thoroughly inconsistent with the refined intellectual characteristics 
which he himself attributed to Othello in his own acting of the 
part. The result of this wilful misconception is that a coarser 
villain than Fechter’s Jago was hardly ever seen in a village booth. 
The incident constantly reproduced throughout the play is his get- 
ting behind Othello ne | facing the audience with a fiendish smile, 
while he breathes his insinuations into his victim’s ear. It is just 
possible that the type of villany before his mind may be the Mephis- 
topheles of Faust, whose leer and laugh he sometimes seems to be 
copying from Retzch. But it is a reasonable, or at all events a 
defensible conception of Mephistopheles, that his demoniac nature 
should always pierce through his external humanity. Jago, on the 
other hand, is not a fiend, but a disappointed, jealous, and rascally 
subaltern who employs against his superior the one string which his 
bow sented downrightness of manner and speech. It is 
monstrous to suppose that the diseased keenness of observation 
which distinguishes Othello in all that concerns Desdemona should 
fail him entirely when he deals with the transparent artifices of such 
a confidant as Mr. Fechter places by his side. 

It is melancholy to have to sit through such a performance by so 
greatly gifted an actor. There is nothing in it to redeem the dis- 
agreeable effect of Mr. Fechter’s accent, which is still rather sur- 
prisingly distinguishable. Of the other performers we can find 

ittle to say, except that it struck us that Desdemona and Bianca 
might profitably change places. Mr. Ryder’s Othelio is, we imagine, 
the sort of performance which the newspapers call painstaking. If 
Mr. Fechter is disposed to overvalue the applause which is un- 
doubtedly lavished on his Jago by of his audience, let him ob- 
serve that he obtains poche of it than is nightly elicited by the 
vociferous pathos of the Othello who is stupid enough to be hum- 
bugged by him. 
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REVIEWS. 


MADAME DE STAEL AND THE GRAND-DUCHESS LOUISE.* 


eS the letters of Madame de Staél published in this 
volume are not of a kind to add much to her reputation, or 
to the interest of her life, they are worth looking at, and the 
frame-work of biography in which they are inserted is at 
least good enough to recall the chief incidents in her career. 
We have had so many accounts of her, and her works are so 
familiar to English readers, that we cannot be expected to find 
much pleasure in a new series of letters that suffer under the 
heavy drawback of having been written to Royalty. Although 
Madame de Staél was the most famous woman of her time, and the 
Royalty was only a petty German Royalty, the distance of rank was 
sufficient to compel the author of Corinne to confine herself in her 
letters to requesting the Grand-Duchess to deign to think of her, 
to deign to call the august attention of the Serene Duke to her 
devotion, and to deign to believe that Madame de Staél thought 
the Duchess of Saxe-Weimar the first and best of Duchesses, 
This was highly proper, but it is not very instructive reading now 
that both correspondents have slept in their graves for so man 
years. <A few letters to Madame Récamier, also published in this 
volume, are more interesting. They were written to a person 
whom Madame de Staél really loved, and to whom she could 
write with perfect ease. There is, however, in all these letters but 
one unvarying theme. Madame de Staél is suffering, she is in exile, 
she is sad. Her correspondence is a long record of misery, slightly 
cheered by literary success, and more so by her belief in the love 
of her friends ; but still with the dark shadow never wholly pass- 
ing away even for an instant. 

Madame de Staél went to Weimar in 1804, and speedily over- 
came the strong prejudices with which she was regarded as a 
Frenchwoman. Schiller and Goethe have left on record the 
horror with which they awaited the arrival of a woman who 
avowedly laid herself out to talk. But when they came to know 


her, they found out her merits. She could not see things in a> 


German way. She soon reached the limits of her thought, and her 
feeling for art and literature was ardent rather than intense. 


But the great Germans, both in the world of letters and in| 


that of Courts, were overcome by the naturalness of the woman, her 


unaffected desire to please, and the lively interest she showed | 


in all that came across her. ‘They were thus induced to pardon 


her for the wear and tear of mind to which her brilliant and | 


rapid conversation subjected them. Goethe compared hearing her to 
looking at a crowd of dancers in a ball-room. But even Schiller, 
who was much more annoyed than Goethe at any of his habits 
being disturbed, came to endure her talk and to esteem her charac- 
ter. The Grand-Duchess treated her with great condescension, and 


the friendly relations thus established between them were never | 


disturbed until Madame de Staél’s death. There were no pains 


which Madame de Staél spared in order to make herself’ liked. | 


She corresponded with Dukes as well as Duchesses, sent a letter 


to the Grand Duke pointing out the best parts in an Italian | 


translation of Kant, and received a letter from his High- 
ness of Saxe-Gotha spreading over twelve pages, and, as she tells 


us, somehow written on lilac satin. It is true that this mark of | 


Grand-Ducal attention made her think its author mad, but still it 
was gratifying enough in its way. She always looked at the little 
efforts of foreigners on the best side, and bestowed no more than the 
slight censure of saying she wished the Germans would keep them- 
selves to German customs, after she had returned from a ball at 
Berlin where “the Queen danced in a pantomime which repre- 
sented Alexander's return from Babylon,” and Kotzebue arrived 
as “priest of Mercury, or perhaps as Mercury himself, a crown of 
poppies on his head, and a caduceus in his hand.” There was, how- 
ever, nothing to get over in the Duchess herself. She was one of the 
many superior women who showed, in the dark times of German 
trials, that there was quite as much heroism in the weaker as in 
the stronger sex. She confronted Napoleon with so much spirit that 
the Emperor remarked to his officers, “ There is a woman whom our 
two hundred guns have not frightened.” He certainly had himself 
done his best to frighten her. When he arrived at the Grand- 
Ducal palace, she dene of the sovereign fanfily was there to 
receive him. She awaited him at the summit of the great stair- 
case. “Who are you?” said Napoleon. “The Grand-Ducbess, 
Sire.” “Then I pity you, for I shall crush your husband.” 
The Emperor continued his conversation more amicably, and was 
at last so much pleased with the Duchess that he condescended to 
explain how it happened that he was on her staircase pitying her 
and prepared to crush her husband. ‘“ Believe me, Madame, there 
is a Providence which directs all things, and I am only its instru- 
ment.” There is scarcely any portion of the conventional language 
of society more extraordinary as regards the persons employing it, 
the meaning attached to it, and the occasions on which it is held to 
be properly introduced, than that-which relates to the Being or 
Agency called Providence. Evidently Napoleon meant to say 
something at once creditable to himself and consolatory to the 
Grand-Duchess, when he assured her that he only crushed her 
husband in his capacity of an instrument. Somehow the Duchess 
did not seem to see it. Perhaps, however, it was to replies 
of this sort that Madame de Staél alluded in her petition to the 


* Madame de Staél and the Grand-Duchess Louise. A Selection from the 
unpublished Correspondence of Madame de Stutl and the Grand-Duchess 


Louise of Saxe- Weimar, from 1800 to 1817. By the author of “Souvenirs of 
Madame Récami 


ier.” London: Saunders and Otley. 1862, 


Emperor to be allowed to remain in France, when she said, “In 
looking at the human heart, your Majesty understands its more 
delicate as well as its noblest feelings.” 

Napoleon, however, was not to be charmed by the soft words of 
Madame de Statl; and during the whole of his reign he excluded 
from France a woman who was sure, he thought, to make there 
the exact kind of disturbance he most disliked. Passionately as 
most Frenchmen and women love France, and firmly as they are 
convinced that all other countries are barbarian, yet it is not often 
that even a Frenchwoman dreads and hates exile as much as 
Madame de Staé#l hated and dreaded it. She fills letter after 
letter with her ings. She literally pined for society. Here 
was the best talker of the day going mooning about in Swiss and 
German circles, and no one to talk to that was worth the trouble. 
She got very tired of even the best things that the world out of 
France had to offer her. “The attraction of novelty (she says in 
a letter written from Vienna in 1808) sustained me at first; but 
although this country has much solidity of character, one is dis- 
gusted with it as readily as with what is more frivolous, because it 
contains nothing new to be found out.” And when she at last 
persuaded herself to go to a still remoter scene of exile, in order 
to escape from the pressure which Napoleon exercised over all 
Germany, she only felt the evil of distance from Paris more 
acutely. A letter from her friend, which was received in Poland, 
seemed to her almost a heavenly blessing. ‘It is in the depths of 
Moravia (she writes) that your celestial words have reached me. 
I wept tears of sorrow and tenderness at hearing your voice, which 
came to me in the desert like the angel to Hagar.” 

None of the small triumphs which her reputation enabled her to 
commend at all compensated her for the cruel separation from the 
land where the people talked French and talked well. She re- 
lates how her carriage was stopped at a barrier in Saxony, and the 
officer on duty told her that for many years his only wish had been 
to see her, and that, having seen her, he should die contented. The 
same thing had, she goes on to say, happened often at different inns. 
But the satisfaction of having contributed to smooth the pillow of 
a dying Saxon did nothing to reconcile Madame de Staél to her 
hard lot. She not only missed the positive pleasure of society, 
| but she was distressed to think how much more she might have 
| done and been if only she had lived in France. Towards the 
close of her life, she remarked that none of her faculties had been 
thoroughly developed except her capacity of suffering. It was. 
only after Waterloo, and for less than two short years, that she 
could taste the rapture of Parisian conversation ; and then life 
was ebbing away, and it was too late. She clung to the cherished 
pleasure as long as she possibly could, and her friends used to 
meet and dine in the apartment where she lay dying. It was then 
and there that Chateaubriand met Madame Récamier, and laid 
the foundation of that celebrated friendship. But soon even this 
poor substitute for the talk of the salons came to an end, and 
she had to bid an eternal farewell to the city of brilliant con- 
versation, 

Madame de Stai'l had a tender heart, and her vein of passionate 
_ declamation, and her anxiety lest she should be thought too mascu- 
line, prompted her to give free utterance on paper to her tenderest 
| feelings. For every one connected with her she expresses herself 
as having the most anxious solicitude, except her two husbands. 
Those gentlemen are passed over in her confidences. Perhaps this 
might have been expected with regard to the Swedish nobleman 
_ whose name she made illustrious; but it is curious that poor M, de 
Rocca, who had the honour of succeeding him, should occupy such 
avery humble place in her correspondence. If she did not love 
him, or at least if she did not take pleasure in being loved by him, 
why did she marry him? It is true that she kept the marriage 
for some time secret, but she does not at all avoid mentioning him 
in her letters to so intimate a friend as Madame Récamier, and 
she always speaks of him as most women would speak of a sick 
child that lived with them, but was not their own offspring. Her 
children and her Paris friends occupy all her thoughts. And the 
bitterness of being separated from her friends was, in more than 
one instance, aggravated by the knowledge that she had been the 
means of drawing down the wrath of Napoleon on the head she 
loved. She was bowed down by this last sad stroke of her evil 
fortune. “There is,” she says, in a touching letter written in 
1811, “a fatality in my lot; there is no chance about it; what- 
ever I dread is sure to happen.” She could find no consolation in 
heaven or earth to support her in this extreme of suffering. “I 
have unceasing recourse to prayer,” she writes, “but it somehow 
seems to me I have wearied the Divinity, and that heaven is 
brass for me.” No expressions of love and regret seem unnatural 
to her. “I shall believe myself once again in the light,” she writes 
in a subsequent letter, “when I see you, if ever I see you again.” 
| In the wearisome country of Switzerland, in which she then was, 
_ all those around her seemed to be but marionettes playing little 
| mock parts in which she could not pretend to interest herself. 

The letters she received, or hoped to receive, from her friends, 
were the only realities. And these letters, which to those who 
knew her must at the time have been indisputable proofs of her 
_ tenderness and of the wealth of her affection, bear so completely 
the stamp of truthfulness that they are touching and pathetic to read 
now. She has attained the object with posterity at which she 
_ aimed so earnestly with her own contemporaries. She has made 
| it certain that she had the heart and feelings of a woman, and that 
the satirical description of her, that she was un homme déguisé en 

| femme, was very unjust to her. 
Schiller said of her that he soon-got reconciled to her in spite 
of the dread so clever a woman naturally inspired, and that what 
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won him over was finding that she was so undeniably truthful and 
natural. It is this good quality that shines through her corre- 
spondence. She says what she thinks and not what she wishes 
other people should think she thinks. When her prayers for con- 
solation were not answered, she did not profess to receive the 
blessings of consolation sooner than they were given, and acknow- 
ledged that heaven seemed brass for her. Very often the things 
she oa and said were far from wise or just, and were merely 
prompted by a hasty impulse. We read with soine astonish- 
ment, for instance, that almost as soon as she arrived in Sweden 
she pronounced the Crown Prince of that country to be “ the true 
hero of the age.” But at the moment she thought so, and it is 
the persuasion of this that makes her rhapsodies endurable; and 
even if she is often extravagant in language, she is also very often 
singularly just in the opinions she forms of the events going on 
around her, and of the characters of those who were most promi- 
nent in bringing about what she saw. There was both sagacity 
and an honourable tenacity of principle in the persistent disbelief 
she always expressed as to the possibility of Napoleon reconciling 
the Empire with liberty. Her present enater is most anxious 
to disprove the assertion of M. Thiers that during the Hundred 
Days Madame de Staél was willing to see in Napoleon a convert 
to Constitutionalism. It is not difficult to refute many of the 
statements which M. Thiers has invented in honour of his idol, 
and the evidence adduced may be held sufficient to show that 
he was in this instance mistaken. It was certainly very unlike 
Madame de Staél to alter her political creed at the last moment, 
or to give a man credit for virtues which his conduct to herself 
had shown him not to possess. She, throughout all her writings 
— both those that are published, and those addressed to private 
friends — always treated herself as separated by an impassable gulf 
from a man who, to her mind, was tyranny incarnate. She was 
willing to promise to keep quiet, and do nothing to offend him, 
but she would not do more. She firmly declined to fall down and 
worship him; and the consequence was that she led a sad and 
wasted life, but had the triumph of being able to say honestly, on 
he death-bed, “I have always been for God, for my father, and 
ty.” 


THE MAUSOLEUM OF HALICARNASSUS.* 


hype first part of Mr. Newton's long-expected account of his 
researches and discoveries in Asia Minor has at last appeared. 
We have before us a first volume of the text, and a first volume of 
illustrative plates in folio. It is a most sumptuous publication. 
Unstinted by considerations of space or cost, Mr. Newton treats 
the whole subject with almost superfluous minuteness. First, he 
gives the full history of Caria, so far as it is known, from the earliest 
times, introductory to a detailed account of the dynasty of Heka- 
tomnus. Then, after dwelling on the reign of Mausolus and his 
death in n.c. 353, he traces the fortunes of Halicarnassus till its 
final decay after b.c. 129, when Caria became a Roman province. 
Next, he collects all the notices of the Mausoleum which are to be 
found in history. After this follows a detailed narrative of the course 
of the actual excavations made by Mr. Newton and his coadjutors 
from 1856 to 1859. Then Mr. Pullan, the architect attached to 
the expedition, contributes a chapter descriptive of his imaginary 
“restoration” of the Mausoleum, from the ruins and details col- 
lected on the site, and Mr. Newton supports his colleague by a 
laboured argument. Finally, the sculptures discovered at Hali- 
carnassus are carefully described, and the other excavations made 
on the site of the ancient city, which is now called Budrum, are 
duly recorded. 

Of the history of Caria we need not speak at length. Mr. Newton 
is an accomplished scholar, and has performed this part of his task 
very thoroughly. He concludes that Hekatomnus, the “dynast” 
who was reigning in Caria when, by the Peace of Antalcidas, in 
B.c. 387, the Greek cities in Asia Minor were declared to be part 
of the Persian Empire, was descended from a line of native princes. 
Mausolus was his son and successor. This monarch, taking advan- 
tage of the disorganization of the Empire, threw off the Persian 
yoke, and, becoming independent and very powerful, changed the 
seat of government from Mylasa to Hglicarnassus. He died in 
B.C. 353, and was succeeded by his wife and sister, Artemisia, who 
built (or finished) to his memory that famous monumental edifice 
which was considered to be one of the Wonders of the ancient 
world, and from which the word “Mausoleum” has become the 
generic name of a building of this description. “ In the obsequies 
of Mausolus,” says Mr. Newton, “the refinement of Hellenic 
culture was happily employed in giving scope and are to 
Asiatic magnificence.” The tomb, which was of the kind called 
afterwards a Heroon, is known to have been designed by the archi- 
tects Satyros and Pythios, and its decorations were executed by 
the sculptors Scopas, Leochares, Bryaxis, and Timotheus. These 
particulars are recorded in a well-known passage of Pliny. 

The Mausoleum is mentioned as existing by a catena of writers 
reaching down to the 12th century of the Christian era, when 
Eustathius, in his commentary on the Iliad, implies that it was 
still uninjured. The supposition is that it fell into Tuin, after 
serious injury by an earthquake, some time between his date and 
the year 1402, when the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem first 
a) sr sea of Halicarnassus, then called Mesy. The ruins of 
the Mausoleum supplied both stone and lime for the buildings and 


* A History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchide. By 


fortifications required a Knights during the whole century of 
their occupation. Mr. Newton reprints a very curious passage 
from Guichard’s Funerailles, 1581, describing the discovery of 
the actual tomb of Mausolus in the basement of the edifice by a 
party of knights who were sent in 1522 to repair the fortress of 
t. Peter against the Sultan Solyman, who was then threatening 
Rhodes. The quaint old narrative concludes thus — 
Ainsi ce su compté Yun des sept miracles et 


merueilleux du monde, apres auoir eschaj 
demeuré l’espace de 2247 ans debout, du moins enseueli dedans les ruines de 
la ville d’Halycarnasse, fut descouuert et aboli pour remparer le chasteau de 
S. Pierre, par les cheualiers croisés de Rhodes, lesquels en furent incontinent 
apres chassés par le Turc et de toute l’Asie quant et quant. 

About a century afterwards, Thévenot visited Budrum, as Hali- 
carnassus is now called by the Turks, and noticed some sculptured 
slabs which the knights had inserted into the walls of their castle. 
Other travellers from time to time described these reliefs, and at 
length, in 1846, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, then Ambassador at 
Constantinople, obtained a firman for their removal, and sent them, 
thirteen in number, to England. Nine years later, Mr. Newton 
himself visited Budrum, and saw enough to prove to him that im- 
portant discoveries would reward a proper exploration of the 
lace. Accordingly, an expedition was sent out at the public cost 
in 1846, under Mr. Newton’s direction, and the present volumes 
inform us of the results of their excavations. 

Guided by the exact description given by Vitruvius of the site 
of the monument, and also by the multitude of fragments of pure 
Ionic architectural detail still scattered about the spot, Mr. 
Newton — though against the opinion of some eminent topo- 
oem —had no difficulty in finding the actual remains of the 

{ausoleum. Splinters of the purest white marble, pieces of carved 
friezes and mouldings, fragments of colossal lions, drums and 
capitals and bases of Tonic columns, stones from lacunaria re- 
taining their original colouring, and afterwards mutilated statues, 
horse-heads, with their bronze bits and bridles remaining, and at 
last the wheels of his chariot and the head of Mausolus himself, 
were successively brought to light. The progress of the explora- 
tions is told in these pages from day to day; and photographs 
taken by Corporal Spackman, R.E., record the more important 
discoveries of the structural remains of the pile. The diggers 
came upon the original stairs leading to the sepulchral chamber, 
which of course had been originally buried and concealed ; and 
here they found in situ, preserved by the soil which had never 
been disturbed since the time of the interment, some alabaster 
jars, one of which had an inscription in hieroglyphics and in cunei- 
form letters, which is interpreted to be the name of Xerxes. It 
would seem that the entrance to the vault was closed by an im- 
mense block of stone, weighing ten tons, which was intended to be 
securely bolted into ets in the masonry below by bronze 
dowels fixed into its lower face. Here is a curious dis- 
covery — 

Doubtless it was intended by the architect, that on lowering this stone, 
the dowels should drop out of their collars into the sockets below ; but 
whether through accident or fraud, they appear to have remained in the 
collars instead of descending into the holes to which they had been fitted. 


Perhaps the workmen employed in this operation purposely contrived that 
it should be thus incomplete, with the same motive as actuated the builder 


of the treasury of the Egyptian king, Rhampsinitus, (Herod. ii. 121.) 
Mr. Newton excavated the area so thoroughly that he found 
below the foundations traces of tombs more ancient than the time 
of Mausolus, besides two galleries at different levels in the native 
rock, and also a copious system of well-devised drains. The most 
important question raised by these discoveries is this — how far all 
these fragments and indications, when compared with the measure- 
ments and descriptions preserved by ancient writers, will help us 
to the reconstruction of the Mausoleum? To this task Mr. Pullan 
has addressed himself with great ingenuity and patience. His 
conclusions agree with those of Lieutenant Smith, the officer of 
Engineers in command of the exploring party ; but other authori- 
ties, and especially Mr. Fergusson, as may be seen in his recent letter 
to a contemporary, would reconstruct this famous monument in 
very different manner. Beginning with the passage in Pliny, Mr. 
Pullan lays down that the Mausoleum was composed of an oblong 
peristyle building, which was called a Pteron, surmounted by a 
— of twenty-four steps, upon which was placed a — 
ut Mr. Fergusson has only anticipated us in the remark that 
mete cacumen, in which Pliny says the pyramid terminated, is 
altogether omitted by Messrs. Newton and Pullan in their restora- 
tion. Now it may be very difficult to decide ang | what is 
meant by the words in mete cacumen se contrahens; but at any 
rate it is more likely to denote such a pedestal, for example, as that 
of the Lion Tomb at Cnidus (which is fully illustrated in this very 
volume), as Mr. Fergusson has pointed out, than, as Mr. Newton 
suggests, that the pyramid itself, “as it tapered upwards, took the 
form of a top of a meta.” Be this as it may, the present restoration 
shows as its principal feature an enormous podium or basement 
of solid blank masonry (of which Pliny makes no explicit mention), 
no less than 65 feet high and 119 feet by 884 feet in plan, upon 
which stands the Ionic peristyle with a sculptured fri 
the whole 38 feet high, above which again is a graduated p i 
of twenty-four steps, truncated at the top in order to receive the 
colossal quadriga. We cannot help saying that the d as here 
soeetel to us is simply frightful. So immense a bulk of plain 
masonry as this substructure is in itself a hideous object. What 
is worse is that the quadriga, raised on such a pile, could not 
ssibly have been seen except at a very considerable distanee 
om its base. We cannot believe that the nt restoration is 


C. T. Newton, M.A., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities, British 
Museum, Assisted by K. P. Pullan, F.R.1.B.A, London: Day and Son. 


in these respects right. Again, in order to make Pliny's state- 
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REVIEWS. 


MADAME DE STAEL AND THE GRAND-DUCHESS LOUISE.* 


LTHOUGH the letters of Madame de Staél published in this 
volume are not of a kind to add much to her reputation, or 
to the interest of her life, they are worth looking at, and the 
frame-work of biography in which they are inserted is at 
least good enough to recall the chief incidents in her career. 
We have had so many accounts of her, and her works are so 
familiar to English readers, that we cannot be expected to find 
much pleasure in a new series of letters that suffer under the 
heavy drawback of having been written to Royalty. Although 
Madame de Staél was the most famous woman of her time, and the 
Royalty was only a petty German Royalty, the distance of rank was 
sufficient to compel the author of Corinne to confine herself in her 
letters to requesting the Grand-Duchess to deign to think of her, 
to deign to call the august attention of the Serene Duke to her 
devotion, and to deign to believe that Madame de Staél thought 
the Duchess of Saxe-Weimar the first and best of Duchesses, 
This was highly proper, but it is not very instructive reading now 
that both correspondents have slept in their graves for so man 
years. <A few letters to Madame Récamier, also published in this 
volume, are more interesting. They were written to a person 
whom Madame de Staél really loved, and to whom she could 
write with perfect ease. There is, however, in all these letters but 
one unvarying theme. Madame de Staél is suffering, she is in exile, 
she is sad. Her correspondence is a long record of misery, slightly 
cheered by literary success, and more so by her belief in the love 
of her friends ; but still with the dark shadow never wholly pass- 
ing away even for an instant. 
Madame de Staél went to Weimar in 1804, and speedily over- 
came the strong prejudices with which she was regarded as a 
Frenchwoman. 


Emperor to be allowed to remain in France, when she said, “In 
looking at the human heart, your Majesty understands its more 
delicate as well as its noblest feelings.” 

Napoleon, however, was not to be charmed by the soft words of 
Madame de Statl; and during the whole of his reign he excluded 
from France a woman who was sure, he thought, to make there 
the exact kind of disturbance he most disliked. Passionately as 
most Frenchmen and women love France, and firmly as they are 
convinced that all other countries are barbarian, yet it is not often 
that even a Frenchwoman dreads and hates exile as much as 
Madame de Staél hated and dreaded it. She fills letter after 
letter with her groanings. She literally pined for society. Here 
was the best talker of the day going mooning about in Swiss and 
German circles, and no one to talk to that was worth the trouble. 
She got very tired of even the best things that the world out of 
France had to offer her. “The attraction of novelty (she says in 
a letter written from Vienna in 1808) sustained me at first; but 
although this country has much solidity of character, one is dis- 
gusted with it as readily as with what is more frivolous, because it 
contains nothing new to be found out.” And when she at last 
persuaded herself to go to a still remoter scene of exile, in order 
to escape from the pressure which Napoleon exercised over all 
Germany, she only felt the evil of distance from Paris more 
acutely. A letter from her friend, which was received in Poland, 
seemed to her almost a heavenly blessing. “It is in the depths of 
Moravia (she writes) that your celestial words have reached me. 
I wept tears of sorrow and tenderness at hearing your voice, which 
came to me in the desert like the angel to Hagar.” 

None of the small triumphs which her reputation enabled her to 
commend at all compensated her for the cruel separation from the 
land where the people talked French and talked well. She re- 
lates how her carriage was stopped at a barrier in Saxony, and the 
officer on duty told her that for many years his only wish had been 
to see her, and that, having seen her, he should die contented. The 


Schiller and Goethe have left on record the | same thing had, she goes on to say, happened often at different inns. 


horror with which they awaited the arrival of a woman who | But the satisfaction of having contributed to smooth the pillow of 


avowedly laid herself out to talk. But when they came to know 
her, they found out her merits. She could not see things in a 


_adying Saxon did nothing to reconcile Madame de Staél to her 
hard lot. She not only missed the positive pleasure of society, 


German way. She soon reached the limits of her thought, and her | but she was distressed to think how much more she might have 
feeling for art and literature was ardent rather than intense. | done and been if only she had lived in France. Towards the 


But the great Germans, both in the world of letters and in 
that of Courts, were overcome by the naturalness of the woman, her 


unaffected desire to please, and the lively interest she showed | 


in all that came across her. ‘They were thus induced to pardon 
her for the wear and tear of mind to which her brilliant and 
rapid conversation subjected them. Goethe compared hearing her to 
looking at a crowd of dancers in a ball-room. But even Schiller, 
who was much more annoyed than Goethe at any of his habits 
being disturbed, came to endure her talk and to esteem her charac- 
ter. The Grand-Duchess treated her with great condescension, and 
the friendly relations thus established between them were never 
disturbed until Madame de Staél’s death. There were no pains 


which Madame de Staél spared in order to make herself’ liked. | 


She corresponded with Dukes as well as Duchesses, sent a letter 


translation of Kant, and received a letter from his High- 
ness of Saxe-Gotha spreading over twelve pages, and, as she tells 
us, somehow written on lilac satin. It is true that this mark of 
Grand-Ducal attention made her think its author mad, but still it 


_ close of her life, she remarked that none of her faculties had been 
thoroughly developed except her capacity of suffering. It was. 
only after Waterloo, and for less than two short years, that she 
could taste the rapture of Parisian conversation ; and then life 
was ebbing away, and it was too late. She clung to the cherished 
pleasure as long as she possibly could, and her friends used to 
meet and dine in the apartment where she lay dying. It was then 
and there that Chateaubriand met Madame Récamier, and laid 
the foundation of that celebrated friendship. But soon even this 
poor substitute for the talk of the salons came to an end, and 


she had to bid an eternal farewell to the city of brilliant con- 


versation, 
Madame de Statl had a tender heart, and her vein of passionate 


ter declamation, and her anxiety lest she should be thought too mascu- 
to the Grand Duke pointing out the best parts in an Italian 


line, prompted her to give free utterance on paper to her tenderest 


feelings. For every one connected with her she expresses herself 


as having the most anxious solicitude, except her two husbands. 


_ Those gentlemen are passed over in her confidences. Perhaps this 


might have been expected with regard to the Swedish nobleman 


was gratifying enough in its way. She always looked at the little whose name she made illustrious; but it is curious that poor M. de 
efforts of foreigners on the best side, and bestowed no more than the Rocca, who had the honour of succeeding him, should occupy such 
slight censure of saying she wished the Germans would keep them- | a very humble place in her correspondence. If she did not love 
selves to German customs, after she had returned from a ball at | him, or at least if she did not take pleasure in being loved by him, 


Berlin where “the Queen danced in a pantomime which repre- 
sented Alexander's return from Babylon,” and Kotzebue arrived 
as “priest of Mercury, or perhaps as Mercury himself, a crown of 
poppies on his head, and a caduceus in his hand.” There was, how- 
ever, nothing to get over in the Duchess herself. She was one of the 
many superior women who showed, in the dark times of German 
trials, that there was quite as much heroism in the weaker as in 
the stronger sex. She confronted Napoleon with so much spirit that 
the Emperor remarked to his officers, ‘“ There is a woman whom our 
two hundred guns have not frightened.” He certainly had himself 
done his best to frighten her. When he arrived at the Grand- 
Ducal palace, she alone of the sovereign fanftily was there to 
receive him. She awaited him at the summit of the great stair- 
case. ‘Who are you?” said Napoleon. “The Grand-Duchess, 
Sire.” “Then I pity you, for I shall crush your husband.” 
The Emperor continued his conversation more amicably, and was 
at last so much pleased with the Duchess that he condescended to 
explain how it happened that he was on her staircase pitying her 
and prepared to crush her husband. “ Believe me, Madame, there 
is a Providence which directs all things, and I am only its instru- 
ment.” There is scarcely any portion of the conventional language 
of society more extraordinary as regards the persons employing it, 
the meaning attached to it, and the occasions on which it is held to 
be properly introduced, than that.which relates to the Being or 
Agency called Providence. Evidently Napoleon meant to say 
something at once creditable to himself and consolatory to the 
Grand-Duchess, when he assured her that he only crushed her 
husband in his capacity of an instrument. Somehow the Duchess 
did not seem to see it. Perhaps, however, it was to replies 
of this sort that Madame de Stat alluded in her petition to the 


* Madame de Staél and the Grand-Duchess Louise. A Selection from the 


why did she marry him? It is true that she kept the marriage 
for some time secret, but she does not at all avoid mentioning him 
in her letters to so intimate a friend as Madame Récamier, and 
she always speaks of him as most women would speak of a sick 
child that lived with them, but was not their own offspring. Her 
children and her Paris friends occupy all her thoughts. ‘And the 
bitterness of being separated from her friends was, in more than 
one instance, aggravated by the knowledge that she had been the 
means of drawing down the wrath of Napoleon on the head she 
loved. She was bowed down by this last sad stroke of her evil 
fortune. “There is,” she says, in a touching letter written in 
1811, “a fatality in my lot; there is no chance about it; what- 
ever I dread is sure to happen.” She could find no consolation in 
heaven or earth to support her in this extreme of suffering. “I 
have unceasing recourse to prayer,” she writes, “but it somehow 
seems to me I have wearied the Divinity, and that heaven is 
brass for me.” No expressions of love and regret seem unnaturab 
to her. “I shall believe myself once again in the light,” she writes 
in a subsequent letter, “when I see you, if ever I see you again.” 
In the wearisome country of Switzerland, in which she then was, 
_all those around her seemed to be but marionettes playing little 
mock parts in which she could not pretend to interest herself. 
The letters she received, or hoped to receive, from her friends, 
were the only realities. And these letters, which to those who 
knew her must at the time have been indisputable proofs of her 
tenderness and of the wealth of her affection, bear so completely 


the stamp of truthfulness that they are touching and pathetic to read 
now. She has attained the object with posterity at which she 
_ aimed so earnestly with her own contemporaries. She has made 
| it certain that she had the heart and feelings of a woman, and that 
the satirical description of her, that she was un homme déguisé en 


unpublished Correspondence of Madame de Staél and the Grand-Duchess | femme, was very unjust to her. 


Louise of Saxe- Weimar, from 1800 to 1817. By the author of “Souvenirs of 
Madame Récamier.” 


London: Saunders and Otley. 1862, 


Schiller said of her that he soon-got reconciled to her in spite 
of the dread so clever a woman naturally inspired, and that what 


| | 
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won him over was finding that she was so undeniably truthful and 
natural. It is this me | quality that shines through her corre- 
spondence. She says what she thinks and not what she wishes 
other people should think she thinks. When her prayers for con- 
solation were not answered, she did not profess to receive the 
blessings of consolation soorer than they were given, and acknow- 
ledged that heaven seemed brass for her. Very often the thin 

she thought and said were far from wise or just, and werc merely 
prompted by a hasty impulse. We read with soine astonish- 
ment, for instance, that almost as soon as she arrived in Sweden 
she pronounced the Crown Prince of that country to be “ the true 
hero of the age.” But at the moment she thought so, and it is 
the persuasion of this that makes her rhapsodies endurable; and 
even if she is often extravagant in language, she is also very often 
singularly just in the opinions she forms of the events going on 
around her, and of the characters of those who were most promi- 
nent in bringing about what she saw. There was both sagacity 
and an honourable tenacity of principle in the persistent disbelief 
she always expressed as to the possibility of Napoleon reconciling 
the Empire with liberty. Her present biographer is most anxious 
to disprove the assertion of M. Thiers that during the Hundred 
Days Madame de Statl was willing to see in Napoleon a convert 
to Constitutionalism. It is not difficult to refute many of the 
statements which M. Thiers has invented in honour of his idol, 
and the evidence adduced may be held sufficient to show that 
he was in this instance mistaken. It was certainly very unlike 
Madame de Staél to alter her political creed at the last moment, 
or to give a man credit for virtues which his conduct to herself 
had shown him not to possess. She, throughout all her writings 
— both those that are published, and those addressed to private 
friends — always treated herself as separated by an impassable gulf 
from a man who, to her mind, was tyranny incarnate. She was 
willing to promise to keep quiet, and do nothing to offend him, 
but she would not do more. She firmly declined to fall down and 
worship him; and the consequence was that she led a sad and 
wasted life, but had the triumph of being able to say honestly, on 
— death-bed, “I have always been for God, for my father, and 

ty.” 


THE MAUSOLEUM OF HALICARNASSUS.* 


gp first part of Mr. Newton's long-expected account of his 
researches and discoveries in Asia Minor has at last appeared. 
We have before us a first volume of the text, and a first volume of 
illustrative plates in folio. It is a most sumptuous publication. 
Unstinted by considerations of space or cost, Mr. Newton treats 
the whole subject with almost superfluous minuteness. First, he 
gives the full history of Caria, so far as it is known, from the earliest 
times, introductory to a detailed account of the dynasty of Heka- 
tomnus. Then, after dwelling on the reign of Mausolus and his 
death in B.c. 353, he traces the fortunes of Haliearnassus till its 
final decay after b.c. 129, when Caria became a Roman province. 
Next, he collects all the notices of the Mausoleum which are to be 
found in history. After this follows a detailed narrative of the course 
of the actual excavations made by Mr. Newton and his coadjutors 
from 1856 to 1859. Then Mr. Pullan, the architect attached to 
the expedition, contributes a chapter descriptive of his imaginary 
“restoration” of the Mausoleum, from the ruins and details col- 
lected on the site, and Mr. Newton supports his colleague by a 
laboured argument. Finally, the sculptures discovered at Hali- 
carnassus are carefully described, and the other excavations made 
on the site of the ancient city, which is now called Budrum, are 
duly recorded. 

f the history of Caria we need not speak at length. Mr. Newton 
is an accomplished scholar, and has performed this part of his task 
very thoroughly. He concludes that Hekatomnus, the “dynast” 
who was reigning in Caria when, by the Peace of Antalcidas, in 
B.c. 387, the Greek cities in Asia Minor were declared to be part 
of the Persian Empire, was descended from a line of native princes. 
Mausolus was his son and successor. This monarch, taking advan- 
tage of the disorganization of the Empire, threw off the Persian 
yoke, and, becoming independent and very powerful, changed the 
seat of government from Mylasa to Hglicarnassus. He died in 
B.c. 353, and was succeeded by his wife and sister, Artemisia, who 
built (or finished) to his memory that famous monumental edifice 
which was considered to be one of the Wonders of the ancient 
world, and from which the word “ Mausoleum” ‘has become the 
generic name of a building of this description. “In the obsequies 
of Mausolus,” says Mr. Newton, “the refinement of Hellenic 
culture was happily employed in giving scope and rary! to 
Asiatic magnificence.” The tomb, which was of the kind called 
afterwards a Heroon, is known to have been designed by the archi- 
tects Satyros and Pythios, and its decorations were executed by 
the sculptors Scopas, Leochares, Bryaxis, and Timotheus. These 
particulars are recorded in a well-known passage of Pliny. 

The Mausoleum is mentioned as existing by a catena of writers 
reaching down to the 12th century of the Christian era, when 
_Eustathius, in his commentary on the Iliad, implies that it was 
still uninjured. The supposition is that it fell into ruin, after 
Serious injury by an earthquake, some time between his date and 
the year 1402, when the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem first 
oe peaeenen of Halicarnassus, then called Mesy. The ruins of 
the Mausoleum supplied both stone and lime for the buildings and 


* A History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchide. By 


fortifications required apie Knights during the whole century of 

their = Mr. Newton reprints a very curious passage 

from Guichard’s Funerailles, 1581, describing the discovery of 

the actual tomb of Mausolus in the basement of the edifice by a 

omg! of knights who were sent in 1522 to repair the fortress of 
t. Peter against the Sultan Solyman, who was then threatening 

Rhodes. The quaint old narrative concludes thus — 

Ainsi ce su ulcre, compté Yun des sept miracles et 


merueilleux du monde, apres auoir eschaj 
demeuré l’espace de 2247 ans debout, du moins enseueli dedans les ruines de 
la ville d’Halycarnasse, fut descouuert et aboli_ pour remparer le chasteau de 
8S. Pierre, par les cheualiers croisés de Rhodes, lesquels en furent incontinent 
apres chassés par le Turc et de toute l’Asie quant et quant. 
About a century afterwards, Thévenot visited Budrum, as Hali- 
carnassus is now called by the Turks, and noticed some sculptured 
slabs which the knights had inserted into the walls of their castle. 
Other travellers from time to time described these reliefs, and at 
length, in 1846, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, then Ambassador at 
Constantinople, obtained a firman for their removal, and sent them, 
thirteen in number, to England, Nine years later, Mr. Newton 
himself visited Budrum, and saw enough to prove to him that im- 
portant discoveries would reward a proper exploration of the 
lace. Accordingly, an expedition was sent out at the public cost 
in 1846, under Mr. Newton's direction, and the present volumes 
inform us of the results of their excavations. 
Guided by the exact description given by Vitruvius of the site 
of the monument, and also by the multitude of fragments of pure 
Tonic architectural detail still scattered about the spot, Mr. 
Newton — though — the opinion of some eminent topo- 
phers — had no difficulty in finding the actual remains of the 
{ausoleum, Splinters of the purest white marble, pieces of carved 
friezes and mouldings, fragments of colossal lions, drums and 
capitals and bases of Ionic columns, stones from dacunaria re- 
taining their original colouring, and afterwards mutilated statues, 
horse-heads, with their bronze bits and bridles remaining, and at 
last the wheels of his chariot and the head of Mausolus himself, 
were successively brought to light. The p of the explora- 
tions is told in these pages from day to day; and photographs 
taken by Corporal Spackman, R.E., record the more important 
discoveries of the structural remains of the pile. The diggers 
came upon the original stairs leading to the sepulchral chamber, 
which of course had been originally buried and concealed ; and 
here they found in situ, preserved by the soil which had never 
been disturbed since the time of the interment, some alabaster 
jars, one of which had an inscription in hieroglyphics and in cunei- 
form letters, which is interpreted to be the name of Xerxes. It 
would seem that the entrance to the vault was closed by an im- 
mense block of stone, weighing ten tons, which was intended to be 
securely bolted into ets in the masonry below by bronze 
dowels fixed into its lower face. Here is a curious dis- 
covery — 

Doubtless it was intended by the architect, that on lowering this stone, 
the dowels should drop out of their collars into the sockets below ; but 
whether through accident or they appear to have remained in the 
collars instead of descending into the holes to which they had been fitted. 
Perhaps the workmen employed in this operation purposely contrived that 
it should be thus ———. with the same motive as actuated the builder 
of the treasury of the Egyptian king, Rhampsinitus, (Herod. ii. 121.) 

Mr. Newton excavated the area so thoroughly that he found 
below the foundations traces of tombs more ancient than the time 
of Mausolus, besides two galleries at different levels in the native 
rock, and also a copious system of well-devised drains. The most 
important question raised by these discoveries is this — how far all 
these fragments and indications, when com) with the measure- 
ments and descriptions Dag =e by ancient writers, will help us 
to the reconstruction of the Mausoleum? To this task Mr. Pullan 
has addressed himself with great ingenuity and patience. His 
conclusions agree with those of Lieutenant Smith, the officer of 
Engineers in command of the exploring party ; but other authori- 
ties, and especially Mr. Fergusson, as may be seen in his recent letter 
to a contemporary, would reconstruct this famous monument in a 
very different manner. Beginning with the passage in Pliny, Mr. 
Pullan lays down that the Mausoleum was composed of an oblong 
peristyle building, which was called a Pteron, surmounted by a 
—— of twenty-four steps, upon which was placed a quadr: 

ut Mr. Fergusson has only anticipated us in the remark that 
mete cacumen, in which Pliny says the pyramid terminated, is 
altogether omitted by Messrs. Newton and Pullan in their restora- 
tion. Now it may be very difficult to decide exactly what is 
meant by the words in mete cacumen se contrahens; but at any 
rate it is more likely to denote such a pedestal, for example, as that 
of the Lion Tomb at Cnidus (which is fully illustrated in this very 
volume), as Mr. Fergusson has _— out, than, as Mr. Newton 
suggests, that the pyramid itself, “as it tapered upwards, took the 
form of a top of a meta.” Be this as it may, the present restoration 
shows as its principal feature an enormous podium or basement 
of solid blank masonry (of which Pliny makes no explicit mention), 
no less than 65 feet high and 119 feet by 884 feet in plan, upon 
which stands the Ionic peristyle with a sculptured fri 
the whole 38 feet high, above which again is a graduated p i 
of twenty-four steps, truncated at the top in order to receive the 
colossal quadriga. We cannot help saying that the conn as here 
qousentel to us is simply frightful. So immense a b “= 
masonry as this substructure is in itself a hideous object. 
is worse is that the quadriga, raised on such a pile, could not 

ibly have been seen except at a very considerable distanee 


C. T. Newton, M.A., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities, British 
Museum, Assisted by R. P. Pullan, F.R.1.B.A, London: Day and Son. 


rom its base. We cannot believe that the present restoration is 
in these respects right. Again, in order to make Pliny's state- 
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«ment tally with this reconstruction, Mr. Newton has to alter an 
_dltitudine into altitudinem, without (as it seems to us) a shadow of 
. authority. It need surprise no one who ever reads a technical 
description of a piece of modern architecture that Pliny’s account 
of the Mausoleum is almost unintelligible. ‘Taking the words as 
they stand, pyramis altitudine inferiorem @quat would seem to mean 
that the pyramid, with the mete cacumen and the chariot of Mau- 
_solus, equalled in height the basement, excluding the Pteron. But 
if we read altitudinem with Mr. Newton, we must understand it to 
mean that the pyramid with the quadriga “equalled the lower 
height” —namely, that of the Pteron. Into the discussion of 
Pliny’s measurements it would be impossible to enter without more 
e than is at our command, and without illustrations. Upon 
= whole, without saying that Mr. Newton's proportions are incon- 
sistent with those of Pliny, we confess that we should have looked 
for a nearer conformity. For our own part, seeing the great difli- 
-eulty there is in reconciling Pliny’s dimensions of the plan of the 
cella with those which he gives for the totus circumitus, we should 
be inclined to suggest that the podium or basement, below the Pteron, 
‘was not cubical but more or less pyramidal in form, and that Pliny’s 
411 feet represented the total area on the ground level. In fact, the 
grammatical structure of the disputed sentence would itself point 
“to this solution ; for, as Canina has remarked, the word pyramidem 
seems to be understood in Pliny’s sentence. He translates it 
thus : — Supra pteron pyramis altitudine inferiorem (subaud. pyra- 
«midem) equat. And we do not know that Mr. Newton is justified 
“in calling this a “somewhat forced construction.” No doubt the 
whole question of the restoration of the Mausoleum will be re- 
vexamined by European scholars and architects with fresh interest 
the aid of the present careful drawings and measurements. 
‘Mr. Newton himself seems to be painfully alive to the ugliness of 
‘the plain basement in this proposed reconstruction. Mr. Pullan’s 
‘ingenious suggestion of a method of construction, by horizontal 
arches, which would bear the enormous lateral pressure of the 
‘superimposed pyramid over the wide space between the peristyle 
and the cella, deserves due consideration. Weare not sure that 
“we can endorse it, though Mr. Newton's defence of it by the lines 


in Martial,— 

Aere nec vacuo entia Mausolea 

Laudibus im icis Cares in astra ferant, 
is happy enough ; for these words seem to imply a daring feat of 
engineering skill. It may be new to some of our readers that the 
‘hideous steeple of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, is a studied imitation 
of the Mausoleum “according to the Romanized notions of an 
English architect in the 18th century.” As a general conclusion 
it may fairly be doubted, we think, wkether the Mausoleum was, 
~after all, a very beautiful building. Upon the actual sculptures 
recovered from Halicarnassus, which are (unworthily) housed in 
the British Museum, we may speak on a future occasion ; and Mr. 
“Newton's other researches in Cnidus and Branchide will call for 
notice when the remainder of this interesting work has been 


SALVERTE’S HISTORY OF NAMES.* 

yas is a work by a French scholar of very extensive and 
4. curious reading, but of small critical judgment, translated 
into English by one whom we know only by his title-page, but 
whom the evidence of his work shows to have small claims to either 
judgment or scholarship. M. Salverte’s book, written now nearly 
forty years ago, contains a great mass of very curious research, 
-thrown together into a form which is meant to be philosophical, 
but which to us seems desultory and unscientific. We have 
several times found assertions in it which startled and puz- 
zled us, but which, on hunting up his authorities through 
sometimes rather out-of-the-way books, we found to be perfectly 
accurate. It would, indeed, be only fair if an author in such cases 
would give fuller and clearer references than M. Salverte always 
does. Still, when we have put a writer's accuracy to so severe a 
test, we are inclined to trust his facts in cases where we have not 
the means, or perhaps not always the enterprise, to verify 
them at a moment's notice. But M. Salverte, though his reading 
seems both wide and accurate, has very little critical power. In his- 
“torical and mythological matters, his standard is, pardonably 
enough, the standard of forty years back. Possibly what seems 
tous the desultory, and sometimes twaddling, character of the 
book has something to do with its philosophical character. M. Sal- 
verte deals with names only “in connection with the Progress of 
Civilization,” and the work on Names is only part of a larger work 
on Civilization generally. Books on the Progress of Civilization 
“have a tendency to get into _ where we cannot pretend to 
follow them. M. Salverte’s History of Names, as becomes a 
book which is part of a History of Civilization, not uncom- 
monly does so. We suspect that a comparatively small sub- 
ject does not fare any the better for being thus unequally 
oked with a great one. The History of Names will pro- 
“pably be better treated by a good sensible scholar and anti- 
7 than by any very super-celestial philosopher. Anyhow, M. 
“Salverte’s history, though containing much that is both curious 
and acute, does not answer our idea of what a History of Names 
should be. Very likely our idea is too grovelling and prosaic. If 

80, it is our misfortune rather than our fault. 
In Mr. Mordacque’s translation the first thing which strikes one 


* History of the Namesof Men, Nations, and Places, in their connection with 
othe Progress of Civilization, From the French of Eusebius Salverte. ‘lrans- 
lated by v. L. H. Mordacque, MLA,, Oxon,, Vol.I. London: J. R. 
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is the careless and unscholarlike way in which the thing is got up. 
For instance, whenever the diphthong @ occurs, even in such 
common words as prenomen, it is all but invariably turned into @. 
This is one of the very commonest mistakes of printers, but, on 
that very account, every author who pretends to anything like 
common accuracy should be the more on his guard against it. 
The scholar Boeckh, like Goethe, commonly enjoys the privilege 
of having his diphthong written at full length, but, if it is to be 
abridged, it should be Bickh, and not Bockh, as Mr. Mordacque 
has it. Such unscholarlike forms as Bythinicus (p. 74), Fran- 
ciscus (for Francicus), among the titles of Justinian, one is in- 
clined to attribute to the translator rather than to the author. 
The French custom of giving French endings to Greek names 
constantly leads Mr. Mordacque astray. He tells us that the 
Emperor Andronicus called his daughter Simonides (p. 64), 
strange name enough for a woman. The name, of course, ought to 
be Simonis, and, if Mr. Mordacque had troubled himself to look for 
it in Ducange, he would have found it so written. Probably M. 
Salverte wrote the name in some such hermaphrodite shape as 
Simonide. Some similar confusion must have Jed to the strange 
statement (p. 253) that “Antigone, Hippolyte, and a thousand 
other names, were common to both sexes among the Greeks.” 
There is, indeed, a wonderful lack of Greek throughout the book. 
In p. 68 “ Alexander Philippi” passes for Greek, and in p. 330, 
Appian is quoted in Latin. These may be faults of the author 
and not the translator. M. Salverte may have read all his Greek 
authors in Latin translations ; and if so, his general accuracy is the 
more remarkable. When we find (in p. 33g) “the viscounts of 
Milan became Dukes,” one would be more inclined to suspect 
Mr. Mordacque than M. Salverte of failing to recognise the 
surname Visconti in the Latin form Vicecomes; yet one- 
does not exactly see what the French could have been 
which could admit of so strange a perversion. But in one 
place, the crowning blunder of the book, the case is per 
fectly clear. In p. 160 the reader will find a gem worthy of Mr. 
Hingeston or of Mr. Williams ab Ithel. We only wonder that the 
Master of the Rolls has not seized upon so promising an ally. 
“Constantine Porphyrogenetus,” says Mr. Mordacque, “in the 
work which he dedicates to his Roman son, assumes no such 
titles,” &c. Porphyrogenetus, by the way, is a hybrid form. It 
should be éither the Greek Porphyrogennetos, or the Latin Por- 
phyrogenitus ; but this is a light matter. But who is Constantine's 
“Roman son?’’ Does Mr. Mordacque think that the learned Em- 
peror had several sons belonging to different nations? One is half 
ashamed to explain the rise and progress of the blunder. M. Sal- 
verte, beyond all doubt, wrote “son fils Romain.” Mr. Mordac 
had never heard of the Emperor Romanus, he had no idea 
“Romain” could possibly be a proper name. It either did not 
occur to him that “his Roman son” was nonsense, or else he 
thought that the Byzantine court was fair game to write nonsense 
about. In either case he has contrived to treat us to one of the 
very choicest mouthfuls, one of the most delicate tit-bits of 
criticism, that we have come across for along time. After Con- 
stantine’s “Roman son,” it is a sort of anti-climax to descend to 
the daughter, Roman or otherwise, of alater Emperor. But when 
Mr. Mordacque refers us to “ Comnenus’s History of the Emperor 
Alexis,” our sense of justice is gratified. ‘The balance of sex and 
declension is here struck against the effeminate shapes into which 
Mr. W.C. Hazlitt’s first edition threw the rulers and warriors of 
the same house. Anna Comnenus does but fairly make up for 
Manuel and Andronicus Comnena, and the learned and ambitious 
princess would doubtless feel more at home in the garb of Hercules 
than her two valiant nephews in that of Omphale. 

A few slips of the author here and there we will not dwell upon 
/at any length, but the two following bits are rather amus 
Salverie’s historical geography is duly and 


Parisian : 

“Tn the town of Metz, which in idiom and by union with the dominions 
of the descendants of Clovis and Charlemagne was decidedly French, but 
| which for thirty years had been Germanized in consequence of its political 
| position, you might have noticed at the close of the thirteenth century that 
| its chief magistrates, who were all knights, bore without exception indi- 
| vidual or derived surnames instead of family surnames.” 


| This reads like a very awkward translation, and we have no clue 
| to the point from which the thirty years may be reckoned. But 
| the cool appropriation of Merwings and Karlings takes even a 
| funnier form than usual, Who will give the Great Nation its 
/ natural boundaries of the Elbe, the Theiss, and the Dalmatian 
| mountains ? 

M. Salverte wrote in 1824, when the following flourish. was 
less wonderful, but it has a strange effect after reading either 
Trikoupes or Finlay : — 

Faithful to their old traditions, the modern Greeks, when they baptize a 
child, still choose his name as frequently from the old histories as from the 
legends of the past; hence we find such names as Miltiades or John, Mary.er 
Penelope. Ulysses [Odysseus] may still be seen in the foremost ranks of 
o- brave heroes who are seeking to reconquer the noble land of their 

1 

Greece has no need to blush for her George, her Andrew, her 
Constantine, or her Elias, but surely the less that is said of her 
Odysseus the better. 

M. Salverte’s book contains, as we have said, a very large 
amount of curious information scattered up and down its pages, 
and its facts and references will be of great value to any future 
scientific historian of the subject. But we cannot look upon his 
book as being itself such a scientific history as we hope for. 
Probably, M. Salverte’s particular aim hindered him from Toc i 
at the matter in ‘the purely historical and philological aspect ip 
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which we should wish it to be looked at. Let us mention a few of 
the points which we could desire such a history to try to clear up. 
The old Greek names obviously fall into two classes, Of one class 
the meaning is plain at first sight. They are derived from, or more 
commonly compounded of, words of every day use in the Greek | 
language, and any one who has the most superficial knowledge of 
that language at once sees their meaning. Ileciorparoc, ’Apyidapoc, 
Ardéwpoc, cannot possibly need an interpreter. To this class belong 
the vast majority of Greek names in historical times, and also a | 
great many mythical names, but chiefly those of secondary persons, 
seldom those of the main gods and heroes. The other class are not | 
thus intelligible at first sight. Sometimes, indeed, plausible Greek | 
derivations may be given for them. Sometimes, though they cannot — 
be said to be derived from any Greek word, they are clearly con- 
nected with some Greek root. But, even in these cases, the ety- 
mology is a matter of advanced philology, and not of ordinary 
scholarship, and there are names on which the Greek language, taken 
alone, fails to throw any light whatever. To this class belong such 
names as Zevc, "AyAdAedc, and generally the 
chief mythical names, divine and haman—names very sparingly used 
in historical Greece, though they become a little more common in the 
Macedonian age. M. Salverte remarks that till comparatively lately, 
the Jews seldom or never bore the great patriarchal names, Abraham, 
Moses, &c., and an exactly similar feeling seems to have prevailed 
in Greece. And besides names of men, names of places in Greece 
are subject to just the same rule. ‘The later foundations bear 
names which are perfectly plain at first sight—the ancient cities 
bear names which are unintelligible or obscure. These classes 
of names at once carry up the subject into the regions of Com- 
parative Philology and Comparative Mythology. 

With the Roman names something similar occurs. M. Salverte | 
is probably right in holding that the nomen was originally a patro- 
nymic, the termination in ius being identical with the genitive 
ease. Thus Caius Julius is Caius Juli, Patog 6'IovAov, Caius Julusson, 
Caius Julus, Caius Fitz-Julus. This will account for a vast number 
of the names of genfes as they stand; and we must remember that 
many may have been formed from obsolete prenomina, and that, | 
when the system was once established, new nomina might well 
spring up bearing the patronymic form, though not strictly patro- 
nymic in their origin, Thus in English we have the illustrious, | 
though rather anomalous, name of Smithson. But if we thus 
resolve all nomina into prenomina, we have still to explain the 
pr ina themselves. A plausible Latin explanation may be 
given for many of them, but they do not carry their meaning with 
them like most of the historical Greek, Hebrew, and Teutonic 
names. What, for instance, are Caius, Tullus, Appius? We 
cannot, to say the least, answer offhand, as any one who knows 
Greek, Hebrew, or Old-English, can answer, if he is asked the 
meaning of Demosthenes, Zedekiah, or Zthelwulf. 

The history of the Latin names affords some curious parallels to 
those of names in modern Europe. The prenomina always re- | 
mained few, and they generally became stereotyped, and were em- | 
ployed without any reference to their real or supposed meaning. 
A new prenomen was almost impossible. When Sulla called his son 
Faustus, instead of Caius or Lucius, he did something altogether 
without a parallel. Again, first the nomen and then the cognomen 
supplanted the prenomen in common use, just as the surname with 
us has supplanted the Christian name. Polybius shows us the 
state of transition. He sometimes spggks of Scipio, but far more 
commonly of Publius. Such an use of a prenomen, except in the 
solitary case of the name Appius, is quite unknown to Livy. Again, 
under the early Empire we get surnames like Nero and Drusus 
used as prenomina, just as many a man among ourselves is called 
Smith Sous or Plantagenet Tomkins. M. Salverte has some good | 
remarks on the gradual corruption of the Roman nomenclature, 
but we do not think that he mentions this last innovation. 

The historian of names should take in the names of places as well 
as of persons. He may well end his labours with a lament over | 
the utter loss of the art of name-giving. Look at the map of | 
England, with all its old Saxon, Anglian, and Danish names, | 
some descriptive, some historical, but all formed according to the 
then analogies of the language, and then look at a map of any of 

the colonies or of the United States. Boston and New York 
have their parallels in the Sicilian Messene and the Spanish New 
Carthage. Charleston is, irrespective of its history, as good as 
any English Charlton or Swedish Carlby. But fancy a con- 
demned to live at Cairo, Troy, Big Bethel, Cincinnati, Milledge- 
ville, or the City of Jefferson. Washington happily bore the 
name of an English village, and so secured a decent name for the 
Northern capital ; but who knows in what Utica, Vienna, or Smitho- 
polis the seat of government of the rival Confederation may 
finally fix itself? 


_ to which all are exposed. 


temptations of pen and ink, and the rap of the publisher who 


originally seduced them from the paths of good taste, until they 

pe cured. Of course it would to enumerate. 

all the forms of nonsense of which it may be hoped that such av 
reformatory might cure even the most confirmed novel-writer. 
But there are two inent vices to which the attention of the 

philanthropist should be specially directed. To treat them, accord- 
ing to the prevalent fashion, not as vices, but as moral di 

we should call one of them the Mayfair mania, or /ues Belgraviana,. 

It shows itself in an irrepressible desire to depict with the minutest: 

detail, and the most damnable iteration, the manners and customs: 
of that happy race that dwells within smell of the balmy Serpentine. 
The appropriate remedy for this affection is a course of realistic train- 


"ing, tending to dissipate the halo which ignorance, flunkeyism, and 


a devout study of the Morning Post tend to gather round the 
heads of those who live in the West End. The patient should. 
be sentenced to aristocratic society for a year, so that he may” 
convince himself that morality and intellect are not Pogerad 
affected either way by degrees in the peerage, and fashion-- 
able ladies do not invariably make violent love upon the first. 
introduction. A course of large dinners might also be prescribed, . 
in order to carry home to him the conviction that soup, when 
handed by plush and hair-powder, remains nevertheless (unless the 
powder tumbles in) nothing but soup after all. But the other moral 
malady is more destructive still. It may be best described as in-- 
continence of tall talk. Fashion and fine writing between them 
ruin nine-tenths of the novels that cumber Mr. Mudie’s shelves; 
but we are inclined to think that the fine writing is far the most. 
fatal habit of the two. A man must be very far removed indeed 


| from the Belgravian firmament before he thinks its constellations 


worth describing, except in a satire ; but fine writing is a temptation - 
a course of stump-oratory is . 
the best remedy. No doubt so much eloquence finds its way into 
our novels simply because the writers have no other vent to give it. 
They cannot really believe that the young gentlemen and yo 
ladies whose conversations they undertake to report actually 

to each other in rolling sentences a page long. They must be aware, 
at least from their own experience, that love-scenes are not usually 
conducted in the language Mr. Everett employs in his orations. 
But it is the oniy public opportunity they have for the delivery of 
their over-burdened souls. The magniloquent perorations with 
which “ Ada” and “ Hubert” are made to reply to each other in a 
romantic green lane, are in truth only gems from the speéches with 
which the author would have electrified the world long ago if an 


unkind fate had but given him achance. If he had ever so small 


a stump whereon to vent his oratorical powers, he would not put 
the speeches of a debating society into the mouths of his hero and 
heroine. Tiey would be ened’ to speak the ordinary slip-slop in 
which they were brought up, and to indulge in the abundant ana- 
coluthon which is the favourite figure in English conversation. 

Mr. Colburn Mayne is a victim principally to the latter propen- 
sity. In respect to the fashionable world he even shows a certain 
amount of virtue. Though he brings several of his characters to 
London, he does not take one of them to a ball. There is not a 
single flirtation in Rotten Row, nor a debauchee peer from one 
end of the novel to the other. A lisping subaltern with an 
aristocratic name is the only requisition Mr. Mayne makes u 
the traditional stock of fashionable properties. But the few 
glimpses he does give us of his views of fashionable life show that 
it is only his self-restraint that has preserved him from countesses. 
who make assignations at first sight, and duchesses who elope at - 


_ the third interview. He is possessed with the same strange idea 


that haunts so many novelists, touching the special accessibility. of 
“the upper ten thousand.” That it is the peculiarity of fashionable 
people, male and female, and to a certain extent of English people . 


| In general, to pick up anybody they may meet in picture galleries, - 


museums, streets, and so forth, and after ten minutes’ conversation 
to swear eternal friendship, appears to be the one point on which 
there is a consensus among the explorers who undertake to tell 
the outside world what mysterious Belgravia is like. One of the 
heroes of the book (there are four or five) is a youth of eighteen, 
named Lionel. He quarrels with his stepmother, runs away: 
from home, and walks up to London, a distance of fifty miles. 
On his arrival he sleeps at a small inn, and the next day goes to 
call on an actor whom he had met strolling about the country, 
and with whom he had formed a friendship. At this point is 
introduced the solitary fashionable character in the book, one 
Sir George Savile by name, who makes his appearance in a chai 
headed, “ The Man of the World.” The man of, the world drives 
up in a brougham just as Lionel is relating to his actor friend 
how he ran away from his stepmother. Thereupon Sir George 
Savile, who knows the actor, immediately invites Lionel to jump 
into his brougham, and drive off to lunch at his villaon the Thames. 
with Sir Edwin Landseer and Lord Carlisle, Madame Alboni, and 


WHICH DOES SHE LOVE?* 


i an age when every man is profoundly sensible of the duty of 
mending his neighbour’s ways, we could desire to contribute 
our mite to the common stock of mutual improvement by founding 
a reformatory for novelists. It is a weary and disheartening labour 
to go on for ever reproving the backslidings of this stiff-necked race. 
It is in vain to preach to them — they only reply by another three 
volumes full of their old sins, as tiresome and unreadable as ever. 
Their evil habits require a more systematic eradication. The 
must be subjected to critical discipline for a period varying with 
the heinousness of their offence, and not exposed again to the 


— does she Love? By Colburn Mayne. 3 vols. London: Hurst. | 


a great number of other distinguished persons. Not satisfied with 
these favours, the man of the world shortly afterwards offers Lionel 
to take him into his house on the footing of a younger brother, and 
“to provide him with dress, money, and everything suitable for 
that station.” It may be doubted whether meh of the world gene- 
rally would be eager to endorse this definition of the legitimate 
footing of a younger brother. The conversation of Sir Geo 
Savile, who is represented as a typical specimen of those who live in 
the land of fashion, is perfectly in character with his proceedings in | 
general. When he had lodged Lionel in his brougham, and was” 
driving him out to meet Lord Carlisle, this was the style of his dis-” 

course :— 

“No other city im the world has a scene like that! ” he observed, directing * 
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Lionel’s attention to the richly wooded glades of Kensington Gardens lying 
on their left. “Those giant trees, pyramids of bloom now that their flowers 
are in perfection — those sweeps of grass, dark from the shade of the chesnut 
boughs—that sheet of water, whose curves we catch through the trees, make 
up a landscape that seen in the country would win our admiration, that seen 
on the Continent would be trumpeted over Europe.” 

All of which things are exactly what a “ man of the world,” be- 
longing to “the land of fashion,” would say to a youth whom he 
had picked up in the street and never seen before. But London 
appears to have a strange power of bringing on these paroxysms of 
fine writing to which Mr, Colburn Mayne is so deplorable a victim, 
A kind of prose ode to Piccadilly and Buckingham Palace is one 
of the severest cases of the malady we have ever met : — 

On a little farther, and they saw glittering before them the startling and 
fairy-like radiance of the lamps, that curve, and rise, and sink in wondrous 
beauty with the rise and fall of princely, palace-lined Piccadilly: on till 
there broke suddenly on their sight the great open extent of park in front of 
Buckingham Palace —that royal abode, with its clustering lights, rising 
through the gloom like a palace in Arabian story. 

Surely even the National Gallery may take heart now, and hope 
to find its poet yet, if Buckingham Palace has lived to be likened 
to a palace of Arabian story. Perhaps we may even be permitted 
to see the day when universal rehabilitation shall have been ac- 
complished, and enthusiastic admirers shall descant on the poetry 
of the Brompton Boilers. 

If any chemical process existed by which all this vaporous 
bombast could be distilled out of its style, Which does she Love ? 
would not be an uninteresting novel. As a tale of mere incident, 
without pretending to any delicate portraiture of character, it 
would not be without attraction, if only it were possible, even for 
a chapter, to conclude a truce with the fine writing. But there is 
no escape from it. The passionate lovers, and the philosophic 
friends, and the cruel stepmother, and the affectionate mother— 
all of them talk with the full consciousness that the reporters are 
in the gallery. And the author himself is more difficult to endure 
than all his characters put together. For fear the moral of his 
fiction should not be apprehended at once by his younger readers, 
he is careful to point it out at every convenient interval, and, 
when he thinks it particularly striking, to improve it by preaching 
upon things in general. A Greek chorus, suddenly smitten with a 
taste for grandiose twaddle, is the ideal pattern he appears to have 
set himself to copy. There is only one chance for his cure. He 
must get rid of the extravasated oratory that presses on the brain, 
by some more natural channel. He loves London dearly. If he 
could only induce London to return the compliment, and invest him 
with that chartered right of spouting which resides in the dignity of 

a Metropolitan Member, he might yet be healed. Then, in frequent 
addresses to his constituents, he could throw off that morbid secre- 
tion of fine phrases with which he is now afflicted. It will be in our 
power then to judge fairly of his story-telling capabilities, which 
may very likely be found to be far greater than, in their present dis- 
guise, it is possible to suspect. If he does adopt the healing process 
we have recommended, and becomes a candidate for the representa- 
tion of princely Piccadilly, he will probably find that he can 
transfer most of the choice passages in this book to his electioneer- 
ing speeches, and be sure of an appreciative audience. Only there 
is one feature which he must be content to suppress. For the last 
twenty years the land has been sorely plagued with the religious 
novel. But now a worse pest has come upon us, in the shape of an 
irreligious novel. Denunciation of the principal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and of those who preach them, has become as favourite a 


condiment for spicing an insipid dialogue as eulogy of religious | 


ritualism used to be in years gone by. Founding an argument 
against real opinions upon facts avowedly fictitious, is in any case 
as bold an affront to common sense as can well be conceived. But 
the character of the proceeding varies considerably with the gravity 
of the opinions discussed. The author may safely count upon dis- 
gusting all to whom he addresses himself if he goes on interpolating 
into the intervals of a fictitious story polemical arguments upon the 
gravest controversy upon which human beings can enter. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 
(Second Notice.) 

fk: is impossible not to be struck, on reading the letters of Napo- 
leon recently published by the French Government, with the 
singular harmony between the man and his place, in history. 
Napoleon was the child of the Revolution in something more than 
a rhetorical sense. If de Tocqueville had lived to finish the great 
work he had projected, the proof would have been complete, that 
the Revolutionary era at the end of the century was the direct 
roduct of the moharchy of Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the 
ifteenth. All the better influences which had begun to work 
during the reign of the last Bourbon King were prevented from 
bearing fruit, and the only ideas and the only passions which sur- 
vived were those which owed their parentage to ages of immoral 
despotism. Putting aside his immense intellectual power and his 
immense opportunities, the character of Napoleon was just such a 
character as must have belonged to multitudes of aspiring men 
before the cafastrophe of 1789. No country governed consti- 
tutionally could have produced him. His disdain of obstacles, 
his far-reaching projects, his contempt for prejudices, his taste for 
universal organization and belief in its practicability, would all 
have been an impossibility in an Englishman; but had he been an 
Englishman he might have possessed some qualities in which he 
appears to have been entirely deficient — patience, self-command, 
-respect, and tenderness for his fellow-men. Many a poor 
nobleman in the army or public offices of the Bourbon Kings may 
have entertained Napoleon’s ideas on the subject of government, and 


would have committed Napoleon's mistakes if he had been permitted _ 


to carry them into practice. There was nothing special about the 
hero of the French nation except his opportunities and his ability. 

Napoleon can never be understood unless it is remembered 
that he was a member of the noblesse, and was brought up under 
the influences which surrounded that class. His furious assailants 
in the English press during the war used to think they had made 
a great point against him when they alleged the meanness of his 
origin, and Mr. J. W. Croker, who continued to write in 1844 
just as Ministerial scribes had written in 1814, had an especial de- 
light in calling the Emperor’s father a small attorney. But that 
the blood of the Bonapartes was fully recognised as noble is placed 
beyond doubt, among other things, by the circumstance that Na- 
poleon’s sister was educated in the seminary founded by Madame 
de Maintenon at St. Cyr, to which no girl would have obtained 
admission whose family could not strictly —_ all its quarterings, 
Indeed, Napoleon’s earlier enemies more than once sought to dis- 
credit him as an aristocrat, and one of the few blows which the 
Directory dared to aim at him when his designs began to be sus- 
pected, consisted in a decree by which all ex-nobles were dis- 
qualified for serving the Republic. Napoleon Bonaparte, with 
others, among whom was Talleyrand, was specially excepted, but 
the measure was not uningeniously designed to excite odium 
against the excepted persons, and would have probably caused 
their ruin if Jacobinism had retained any power. In spite of his 
early fanaticism, real or affected, for republicanism, Napoleon 
preserved on the throne the traces of his class-origin, which clung 
to him all the more tenaciously because the Corsican noblesse to 
which he belonged had only recently been raised to the level of 
the French nobles, and because his own family was among the 
poorest of the poor nobility of Corsica. Even those characteris- 
tics which seem at first sight only to attach to him as a successful 
soldier are probably connected with his early prepossessions. His 
contempt for the middle class and its avocations, and his view of the 
military profession as a sort of caste, were probably inherited from 
his parents, rather than imbibed from his associates in the armies 
of the Republic. But there are many other points about him 
which connect him with the privileged orders of the times before 
the Revolution, and these are strongly brought out in the letters 
included in the last volume of his correspondence. In May, 180 
he assumed the Imperial crown, and his whole demeanour at this 
period betrays a mind to which the Court at Versailles had early 
presented itself as the consummation of human dignity and splen- 
dour. There is, to use a term too English to be properly appli- 
cable, a frank and hearty “snobbishness” about the new-made 
Emperor, a thorough belief in his own majesty, and a confiding 
reliance on the servility of others, which nobody would have sup- 
posed to be the proper characteristics of a French sovereign, 
except a member of that particular class which had accustomed 
itself to look for the centre of the universe at Versailles, It has 
been truly said of him that, throughout his reign, he could never 
rid himself of the vision of Louis the Fourteenth descending the 
great staircase with his courtiers behind him. One, however, 
is scarcely prepared for the seriousness and promptness with 
which he assumes the airs of sovereignty in 1804, and it is impos- 
sible not to suspect that he had been dreaming of such things all 
his life. The change in his letters from the style of the Republican 
chief magistrate to the style Imperial is almost laughably abrupt. 
On May 17th, he writes familiarly to his correspondent, addresses 
him as “Citizen Ministef% and signs himself “ Bonaparte.” 
On May 18th, he writes to Cambacéres as “ My Cousin,” 
speaks of himself in the plural, prays God to have his correspon- 
dent in His holy keeping, and signs “ Napoleon.” ‘The minutest 
details to be observed at the reception of the Public Bodies and at 
the coronation appear to have been settled and probably extem- 
— by Napoleon himself, who writes on the subject as if he 

ad been a Gold-Stick-in- Waiting all his days. 

The least respectable of the characteristics which Napoleon had 
in common with a class of which the obscurer members looked 
upon interest at Court as the sole instrument of promotion, were 
his entire want of self-respect and his propensity to intrigue and 
adulation when his ends were to be served by them. Napoleon 
never thought it worth while to control his temper, but he could 
stoop to flatter with the grossest servility, and he never halted 
at alie. At the period to which his lately published letters relate, 
he was too highly placed to be under the necessity of flattering 
many persons, but there was one person from whom he wished to 
obtain favours which were likely to be denicd to violence or 
menace. He wanted to prevail on the Pope to come to Paris 
to crown him, and he wished the Holy See to become the medium 
of communication with the Catholic conspirators in Ireland. His 
correspondence with the Pope is therefore almost in the modern 
begging-letter strain, A long letter dated in January, 1804, is 
distinguished by a simple barefacedness which in another writer 
might be called impudence. Napoleon begins by assuring the 
Pope that, if his Holiness wants anything from the French Go- 
vernment, he has only to intimate his wishes to Cardinal Caprara. 
The First Consul has seen with the greatest satisfaction the com- 
pletion of the Concordat with the Italian Republic. He is 
charmed with the conduct of the French clergy, whose revenues 
he is on the point of increasing. He intends to establish theolo- 
gical seminaries in all the dioceses. He recommends Cardinal 
Caselli to the Pope; he (the First Consul) has been engaged in 
theological discussions with the Cardinal, and has been soe with 
the purity of his sentiments. He begs the Pope to give some 
good advice to his sister Pauline, who is living at Rome. And 
then comes the sting of the epistle in its last paragraph. 
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I have received a great number of petitions from the Catholics of Ireland, 

who are subject to an oppression which is quite intolerable and wholly 
ible with the principles of philosophy on which the English pique them- 

selves. I should like to know in what manner Your Holiness exercises 
influence over these Catholics. I cannot think that they are entirely 
debarred from communication with the Holy See. 
One would have liked to hear the theological discussions between 
the Cardinal and the First Consul, who six years before had 
professed himself a believer in Islam. But the richest part of 
the letter is the attempt to conciliate the Pope by a sarcasm at 
the “philosophical” principles of the English. Is it possible that 
our countrymen, who at this time had been frightened by French 

inciples into a fury of orthodoxy, were still regarded by Napo- 
sn as the Englishmen whom Voltaire loved to depict —as men 
who believed in nothing but Locke, reverenced nobody but 
Newton, and were not to be imposed on by priest or parson 

Few things seem to have fretted Napoleon more than the con- 
duct of his sister Pauline, now Princess Borghese. He justly felt 
that the brother of so notorious a person could never seem alto- 
gether august. 4 letter which he wrote to her just before his 
assumption of the crown combines a curious affectation of regal 
dignity with a right-down brotherly scolding. The First Consul 
is not ashamed to twit “* Madame et chére Seur” with her being 
too old to flirt, and warns her that if she quarrels with her husband 
she shall not re-enter France, A few days afterwards he requests 
his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, to give “ Madame Paulette” a lecture, 
and to taunt her again with being no longer young. “ Dites-lui 
de ma part que déja elle n'est plus belle, et qu’elle le sera bean- 
coup moins dans quelques années.” Napoleon was entirely 
incapable of delicacy, and never spared an affront when he was 
angry. The bullying tone which runs through all his correspond- 
ence with his family is worth observing. It is of a piece with the 
rest of a character in which, with all its greatness, no feature was 
so marked as contempt for human feeling, for human life, and 
almost for human nature. 


THE WARS OF CANADA.* 

HIS work was originally printed in the year 1826, for official 
use, by the desire of the Duke of Wellington. ‘The author 
had been employed to inspect and report upon the state of the 
defences of the Gandia frontier, and he drew up a brief sketch 
of the wars to which that frontier had been exposed, in order to 
exhibit the strategic value of the measures of defence which he 
recommended. He states in the preface to his work, that the 
events of the wars of which it treats afford, in his opinion, a 

demonstration of the impossibility of the conquest of Canada b 
the United States, provided the British Government should avail 
itself of the military precautions which were in its power to adopt, 
“by establishing those communications and occupying those 
ints” which had been principally suggested by the Duke of 
Vellington. The author was an officer of engineers of great 
experience and reputation. He served under Sir John Moore in 
Spain, and as commanding engineer under Sir Thomas Graham 
in Holland in 1814. It was he who advised that celebrated 
assault on the almost impregnable fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom, in 
which one scarcely knows whether to admire more the bravery of 
the British who got into the place or of the French who drove 
them out of it. The assault was made at night, and nearly the 
whole of the troops employed in it succeeded in reaching the body 
of the place. At dawn, the garrison attacked them, and through a 
series of incomprehensible blunders of their leaders they were forced 
to retreat. “The prisoners taken by the enemy actually out- 
numbered the effective French soldiers in the fortress.” The 
author was afterwards employed in strengthening the defences of 
the Netherlands against the expected invasion of the French; and 
at the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo he served on the staff 
of the Duke of Wellington. After the peace, he was employed on 
missions of military inspection in the Netherlands, in the West 
Indies, and in Canada. ‘The manner in which he set about the last- 
named duty gives a high idea of his capacity, and the book which 
he composed is a striking testimony to the value of military history 
to a scientific soldier. He says that the transactions of three wars 
must be considered by those who would acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the Canadian frontier, so as to judge of the probable lines of the 
enemy's operations and of the points which ought to be occupied 
for defence. The first of those wars is that by which Canada was 
acquired just one hundred years ago. The second is the war of 
American Independence. The third is that which ended in 1814, 
leaving in the minds of Americans who have not studied history 
so carefully as our author, anticipations of future conquest 
which the events of the last three months have shown to be very 
unlikely to be realized. It will probably be interesting to extract 
from the book before us a brief account of the last of these three 
wars, for the sake, principally, of exhibiting the loyalty and bravery 
of the Canadian militia, and thus of showing that there are good 
grounds for the confidence with which we should regard, and the 
cheerfulness with which we should sustain, their efforts to defend, 
in case of need, that frontier which their fathers held so stoutly in 

former wars, 

When the American Government declared war against this 
country in 1 812, it proposed to itself to conquer Canada out of 
hand, and with this view it undertook three movements. One cor 
was directed against Amherstberg at the western extremity of Lake 


* Précis of the Wars in Canada, from 1755 to the Treaty of Ghent in 181 
With Military and Political Reflections By the late Me or-General Sir 
James Cafmichael-Smyth, Bart., C.B, K.C.H., K.M.T., K.8.W. Edited by 
his Son, Sir James Carmichael, Bart. London; Tinsley Brothers. 1862. 


Erie; another against the district of Niagara; and a third against 
Montreal. At this time the British regular troops in Canada 
amounted to about 4500 men, or nearly the same number as were 
stationed there before the Trent outrage. ‘The vigour of some 
of the officers went far to supply the deficiency of men. 
Before anything could be attempted by the Americans against 
Amherstberg, their own fort of Detroit, nearly opposite to it, was 
attacked and taken by General Brock at the head of a force little 
more than half as numerous as that opposed to it. Later in the 
ear, the Americans crossed the Niagara river at Queen’s Town 
low the Falls, and suffered a complete defeat. One party of the 
British was stationed on the beach, and another party on the hill 
above the town. A considerable body of Americans had crossed 
the river and was overpowering the British on the beach. General 
Brock ordered the party on the hill to sustain their comrades on 
the beach. Immediately the hill was occupied by a body of 
Americans who had crossed at another point. General Brock, per- 
ceiving his error, endeavoured to regain this important post, and 
unhappily was killed in the attempt. Some fresh troops having 
come up, his successor in the command attacked the enemy, 
took more than half of them prisoners, and drove the remainder to 
their boats. The Americans, whose numbers were superior, con- 
ducted this operation very ill; but it will be seen that, as they 
gained experience, they became more difficult to beat. The corps 
destined to operate against Montreal assembled at Plattsburg on 
Lake Champlain, and advanced close to the Canadian frontier, but 
retreated without effecting anything. The author considers the 
American movements in this campaign “ almost beneath criticism.” 
The result gave great confidence to the Canadian militia. They 
had been very willing and useful, and had shown that their ser- 
vices were to be depended on, They had acquired a spirit of self- 
reliance and a dislike to the enemy from which the best effects 
might be anticipated. But these advantages were dearly purchased 
by the death of General Brock, whose character had gained for 
him great influence, both over the Canadian settlers and the 
Indians. However, the first campaign was ended, and with the 
usual peace garrison the American invasions had been repelled. 
Next year the Americans determined to make greater efforts 
to attain the objects which had eluded them in the previous cam- 
paign, They proposed to employ three separate corps. The 
first was destined to operate at the western extremity of Lake Erie, 
where it would endeavour to retake Detroit and to take Amherst- 
berg. The second was to assemble at Sackett’s Harbour, towards 
the eastern end of Lake Ontario, and to attempt the capture of 
Kingston and York on the British side of the lake. This 
force was destined to be sent subsequently to the west end 
of the same lake, to co-operate with another force collected - 
at Buffalo in an attack upon the British forts on the Niagara. 
The third corps was to repeat the movement of last year, 
from the neighbourhood of Lake Champlain against Montreal. 
The first event of the campaign was a victory gained by the 
British near Detroit. Several other actions followed in which the 
British, with inferior force, were the assailants, but failed to make 
the impression which they hoped. Success in this quarter by land 
depended upon naval superiority on Lake Erie. As the year wore 
on, squadrons on either side were got afloat, and the superior 
resources of the Americans enabled them to gain one of the most 
cherished of their naval triumphs. It is important to observe 
that from that moment the British troops about Detroit were 
reduced to a difficult defensive. Neither reinforcements nor 
supplies could be sent to them by water. The want of men, 
indeed, was not so great as at the beginning of the campaign, but 
they could neither be fed nor provided with ammunition and 
necessaries. The American force augmented as the British 
dwindled. Having completed its preparations, it moved by water 
and by land against Detroit and a mma The British eva- 
cuated those places, and retreated along the River Thames to 
Chatham, where the fatigued and disheartened remnant attempted 
to make a stand. It was overpowered and routed by a force at 
least five times as numerous as itself, and after a flight of eighty- 
five miles through a desert country, only a fifth of the force which 
had quitted Aakendioog could be collected. This heavy disaster 
was the immediate consequence of the extinction of the British 
naval force upon Lake Erie. The first or Western corps of the 
American army had thus attained a considerable success. The 
second, wnich we shall call the Central corps, sailed from Sackett’s 
Harbour, on Lake Ontario, to York, which it took without much 
difficulty, and thence it proceeded to the mouth of the Niagara river 
to attack Forts George and Erie. The number of the assailants is 
said to have been 7000, while the British had only 2300 regulars and 
militia to oppose to them. Throughout this history of operations, 
the retain of the troops engaged is very precisely stated, and we 
venture to believe that these statements may be relied on. ‘The British, 
being unable to defend the Niagara frontier, withdrew to Burlington 
Heights on Lake Ontario, and their position appeared very critical. 
In front was a superior enemy, and in rear they had no support. 
“Under these circumstances, Colonel Sir John Harvey proposed 
a night attack, with the bayonet, upon the enemy’s troops in their 
front, who had advanced as far as ee | Creek.”* The attack was 
completely successful, and it had the effect of destroying all spirit 
of enterprise in the Americans in this quarter during the re- 
mainder of the campaign. They suffered themselves to be, as it 
were, blockaded in the British posts which they had occupied, 
although they had a great superiority of force. Later in the year, 
they abandoned these posts and withdyew to their own side of the 
river. The British reoccupied their frontier posts, and even ven- 
tured to make a night attack upon Fort Niagara on the American 
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side, which was successful. Thus the tions of the central 
corps came to ing, and meanwhile the march of the third or 
Eastern from Lake Champlain against Montreal had been 
equally resultless and inglorious. The advance of this corps was 
checked upon the Chateaugay River by a very inferior number of 
Canadian and raised a, a 
practical of the courage and g isposition of the colonists, 
and of the possibility stlagevsing their militia so as to be fully 
equal to any American troops which might be brought against 
them 


The Americans were now beginning to appreciate the difficulties 
of uering Canada, and their plan of campaign for the third 
year of the war was far humbler than those which they had 
entertained before. Its principal objects were to retake Fort 
Niagara and to attack Kingston. They began operations on the 
Niagara frontier auspiciously. Fort Erie was surrendered to 
them, and the British commander, having attacked the invading 
force, was repulsed and compelled to retreat towards Burlington 
Heights, leaving garrisons in Fort George and Fort Niagara. 
Reinforcements arrived, and Sir Gordon Drummond assumed the 
chief command. Under him was fought the hardest battle of the 
war—that of Lundy’s Lane, between Forts George and Erie, in 
which the loss on either side was nearly equal. The honour of 
the day seems to have rested with the British, and the Americans 
stood on the defensive during the remainder of the campaign. It 
is remarkable that, so long as the Americans possessed a supe- 
riority of force and acted generally upon British territory, they 
were unsuccessful. But as soon as the war in Europe had come to 
an end, and England was free to employ her veteran soldiers beyond 
the Atlantic, from that moment she began to suffer in reputation, 
through the incapacity or imprudence of her generals. It was 
now the turn of the British to threaten the shores of Lake Champ- 
lain from Montreal. General Sir George Prevost advanced at the 
head of 11,000 troops, of which a large part had served in Spain, 
and arrived in front of the town of Plattsburg on the lake. ‘Le 
author treats Sir George Prevost with more tenderness than other 
writers have shown towards him, but it is evident enough that in his 
opinion this general failed to display anything like the energy which 
had gained the British their successes against heavy odds during this 
war. Now they had an army superior in numbers, and far more 
superior in quality to the enemy, but the indecision of its chief more 
than neutralized its strength, discipline, and bravery. Sir George 
Prevost delayed for several days to attack Plattsburg, in order that a 
naval attack on the American squadron on the lake might be made 
simultaneously with his attack on the place by land. Ultimately 
the naval attack was made, and it resulted in the defeat of the 
British squadron, while the British army remained mere spectators 
of the catastrophe. It was then discovered that Plattsburg had 
been made too strong to admit of being attacked with any pro- 
spect of success, and so this fine army retreated into Canada with- 
out having struck a single blow. Peace was made soon afterwards, 
and thus a contest which had been waged vigorously and gloriously 
was marked towards its close by feebleness which produced 
failure. The Americans were able to boast that they had seen the 
soldiers of the Duke of Wellington fall back before them, and 
thus they gained a confidence which in any future war it 
might cost much hard fighting to prove unwarranted. ‘The author 
fears that the 500 men saved at Plattsburg may, at some future 
time, cost this country 5000. However, the whole result of the 
history of these wars appears to be, that, as between Canada and 
the United States, the attacking party is likely to be defeated. 
Now as the aspirations of Canada are limited to successful self- 
defence, it is reasonable to anticipate that those aspirations would 
be realized. If the spirit of her people be what this book shows 
that it was in the last war, there need be no fear but that in any 
future war the Canadians will hold their own at least until we can 
arrive to aid them. 


THE MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE.* 


A QUESTION has been often raised with regard to the con- 
stitution and essence of a novel, Novels and romances are 
allowed to differ from other books in some important character- 
istics, but fluctuating opinion has not yet decided what those 
characteristics are. Supposing, however, that the difficult question 
were tending towards a solution, a publication like The Memoirs of 
Queen Hortense would seriously complicate it. Do these volumes 
constitute what is called a novel, or not? Internal evidence 
altogether fails to decide the doubt. There are cogent arguments 
from the internal evidence in favour of its being a novel, and 
there are arguments, perhaps the least bit less cogent, against it. 
When the case is thus obscure, a jury may return a verdict on 
one side or the other by a majority of its members, but it cannot 
be expected to be unanimous. The evidence of the authors 
themselves is beside the point, and goes no way towards enabling 
the judge to sum up. All that they can prove is their own 
animus in committing the act, not the complexion of the act 
itself. On the one hand, they may have determined to write a 
novel, and by reason of their subject-matter have been led into 
some very un-novel-like writing ; on the other, in their enthusiasm 
for their heroine, they may have imagined they were writing 
a sober history, and never noticed that their history was approach- 
ing the character of a novel so closely that it would presently be 
found impossible to know the two apart. We can conceive no 
conditions of a novel which are not fulfilled in these two volumes. 


™ Memoirs of Queen Hortense, Mother of Napoleon III. Compiled by 
Lascelles Wraxhall and Robert Webrhan. 2 vols. Hurst & Rlackett. 1862, 


Sometimes they are fulfilled with a good deal of margin to 

The exigencies which prescribe love as one important feature of. 
the romance, are amply satisfied in the Memoirs. There is love 
pure and simple, and disappointment in love, and love — its: 
reward, to the content of the most exacting novel-reader. Itis: 
true that the love does not result. in a satisfactory iage: 
towards the end, but then the law which made this issue com- 
pulsory on a novel has long been repealed. We have grown. 
hardened to seeing lovers separated, disappointed, dying—even to: 
their marrying the wrong people and supporting an undecided. 
existence till the close of the last volume. A happy marriage has. 
ceased to be the sine qué non of a novel. So tar the body of 
evidence appears to be in favour of the authors having con- 
templated a mere work of fiction when they compiled these 
Memoirs. The evidence in favour of the historical side of the 
question seems limited to the fact that the heroine is a historical 

character. Queen Hortense undoubtedly was a real live queen. 

She was the daughter of Josephine, married the King of 

Holland, she was the mother of the present Emperor of the 

French, she lived and died within two given dates. But we take 

leave to say that, while these main facts are indisputable, the cir-: 
cumstances and details exhibited as. connecting them wear a 
dangerously poetical air. ‘The language in which she is described. 
is so strong an example of the figure hyperbole—her actions are so’ 
entirely correct and admirable, with a suspicious freedom from 

all errors— so intimate a knowledge is displayed of her inmost 

thoughts and feelings, as well as of her external words and actions—. 
that we can hardly resist the conclusion. that it is not so much 

Queen Hortense whom we are to criticise as the so-called com- 

pilers of her Memoirs. Messrs. Wraxall and Wehrhan are really 

before the public bar to receive sentence. MJutato nomine, the story 

is being told not only by them but of them. 

If we decide these memoirs to be a mere historical romance, 
it does not therefore follow that the joint authors are to 
have an adverse sentence passed upon them. Only we have 
a right to grumble that we have been taken in. Supposing 
we had been of the school of readers who take a pride in 
abjuring the novel gud novel, we should clearly have had a 
right to indict the authors for false pretences. We should have 
sat down to a book of history and found too late that we had been 
perusing a novel. We should have been fondling a wolf under 
the lamb’s clothing. We might even have been entrapped like 
the old knight of Woodstock into passing a favourable verdict on 
anenemy. But of this there would have been fortunately little 
peril. It is not likely that on either hypothesis, be they simple 
history or ornate romance, The Memoirs of Queen Hortense, as 
thus compiled, would have carried away many votes in their 
favour. ‘The history of this lady is too touching, too full of a 
pathos that is real and not fictitious, to be handled thus unskil- 
fully. Her memoirs will probably never be published as only the 
memoirs of such a life ought to be published. But she will not 
need it. Where the outlines are broad and marked as are those of her 
life, the most unimaginative reader can fill them in for himself. 
He may not do justice to the original in full, but he will at least be 
likely to do less violence to it than our two authors. It is not 
probable that he will complacently overlay a beautiful face and 
figure with paint and tinsel of the most tawdry description. These 
two gentlemen have combined to paint the lily, and they have 
done so by investing it with a coating of pigment which conceals 
its true beauty, which rouses the spectator’s suspicion by its glar- 
ing improbability, and of which the only redeeming point is that 
its adhesion for any length of time is impossible. It is true that 
they have been impartial in thus treating the lly. They have 
painted other flowers as well. They have dealt out similar measure 
to other characters, and in this way been consistent with them- 
selves. But this fact fails to reconcile us to their modus operandi. 
Putting these volumes on their lowest ground, and accepting them 
as a mere imping of the romantic wing previous to essaying bolder 
flights, yet we have seen romances before now, less firmly based on 
historical grounds than the present professes to be, in which an 
incomparably fairer view of history is given, and the eternal laws 
of probability are more consistently recognised. ‘Thus, these 
memoirs imply that the ambition of the great Emperor's brothers 
pointed to the occupation of thrones and the foundation of dynas- 
ties before his own thoughts had ever travelled in that direction. 
The question can only be discussed on 4 priori grounds, but our 
belief tends to a different appreciation of the great Napoleon's far- 
sighted ambition. Again, soon after her marriage with Napoleon, 
Josephine employed her influence with Barras and Tallien to 
obtain for him the command of the army of Italy. We should 
have thought the mere fact of the marriage a sufliciently natural 
explanation of her conduct. But our authors search more deeply 
into the motives which animate human nature. Josephine solicited 
her husband’s promotion, they tell us, “to reward him in a 
princely manner for his delicate flattery. Bonaparte, in order to 
produce an equality between his own age and that of his bride, 
had represented Josephine as four years younger than she was, 
while he added more than a twelvemonth to his own age.” 

If these memoirs are to be regarded as history, our authors haye 
misconceived the nature and office of history altogether. Meta- 
phors in one sentence and facts in another, if the writer pleases; 
but not metaphor and fact hopelessly intermingled. What are we 
to think when we read that Hortense, after she had ceased to be- 
Queen of Holland, and was in point of fact dead, “remained 
among us as queen of flowers, which did not turn away from her’ 
as so many of her friends did” ?_ These joint authors, indeed, may 
be regarded as kings of flowers by virtue of the rude dominions 
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they exercise over metaphors and other flowers of speech; but 


can these be the flowers of which their heroine was queen? It is 


_ possible; but if these flowers did not turn away from Queen Hor- 


tense, it would have been a matter of slight regret if they had 

ionally turned away from our authors, or at all events been 
more sparingly introduced to public notice. Then again, whether 
in a novel or history, it is desirable that any given chapter should 
bear in some degree upon the story, or at least have something or 
levant epi y the ter, nor is anything gain y their 
inteodustion beyond ve rtunity of painting a fresh lily. 
Hence it is that, observing the eagerness with which they avail 
themselves of these opportunities, we are of opinion that these 
two gentlemen have rather engaged in the grateful task of evolv- 
ing themselves before the reader's gaze than of evolving Queen 
Hortense. 

There are some circumsiances recorded as facts in these volumes 
which, from the historical point of view, are astonishing. We hear 
that the bronze statue in the Place Vendéme seems to smile from 
time to time. We presume that the fact has never been verified, 
but this may be owing to difficulties connected with the height 
from which the smile ap . The father and step-father of 
Hortense are apuotuighineh as “all these uncrowned kings.” But 
the Viscount de Beauharnais was never a king; and if he was so 
in a metaphorical sense, we do not see why he ever should have 
been uncrowned. There is a remarkable scene described as 
having occurred in the Convent of the Carmelites, when a pupil of 
the great Cagliostro exhibited to Josephine a tableau of her hus- 
band’s appearance and actions on the eve of his being guillotined. 
The authors neglect to state whether they regard it as purely his- 
torical; but there isso much of magic and diablerie introduced 
into other historical scenes, that it is at least possible. We read 
that at the age of twelve Hortense “had arrived at the boundary 

Where the brook and river meet, 

Womanhood and childhood sweet.” 
This appears rather an early age for the meeting in question; 
but our misgivings are allayed when we discover that four years 
later she was not unnaturally still regarded as a child, sv that the 
brook and river probably, in her case, only met for a moment, and 
deferred the expected interview till further notice. The Viennese 
are stated to have said of Napoleon, “ Now it is all up with him 
—now we have him, for he has been vaccinated with the Austrian 
misfortune and stupidity.” But for the Viennese to have said 
this implies on their an admiration of the saying of Epime- 
nides the Cretan, combined with an ignorance of the difficulties to 


which his saying led. One chapter exhibits the alluring title of | 


“Louis Napoleon a seller of violets.” We confess to having 
betaken ourselves to this chapter with curiosity, but it was only to 
discover that the present Emperor, when a boy, had elected to 
sell violets at the gate of the Tuileries, in the contingency of his 
ever being obliged to do something for his own livelihood. On 
one occasion, when Napoleon was unusually excited, the authors 
tell us that “his voice echoed like rolling thunder through the 
long gallery, and made the forms of the heroes of the ancient 
— tremble again on their pedestals.” 
fact, the knowledge of our authors is extraordinary. Like 

Mr. Weller’s acquaintance with the metropolis, it is both universal 
and particular: from the Parisian placard which stated that “ the 
Sovereigns will make their entry by the Barriére des Tréne,” 
down to the smallest details of a secret interview, they know, or at 
least they relate, everything. Not only is it that no gesture of 
any personage, even in a téte-d-téle, fails to become their property, 
but they can see into the deepest arcana of a male or female heart 
at pleasure, and they take pleasure in exhibiting to a curious 
public the most secret thoughts and emotions of the great. When 
we admire the system by which our cotemporary journals receive 
special correspondence ieee all parts of the globe, at least we can 
comprehend the method by which it is carried on, and the great 
resources of which it is the result ; but we can devise no theory to 
account for this marvellous and universal knowledge on the part 
of Messrs. Wraxall and Wehrhan. Can it be that one has been 
travelling member of the firm, and has specially corresponded 
from all the European states in succession, while the other has 
remained at home to knead the facts of the correspondence into 
the form which they at present exhibit? ‘This is an ingenious 
hypothesis, and pro tanto, we submit, to be complimented. But 
facts militate against it. ‘The unassisted imagination of one writer 
could never have conceived — much less elaborated —the meta- 
phors which crop up io the surface of every page of these 
volumes. It is a very Gradus ad Parnassum of tropes and figures, 
and it must have required two minds at least to perfect it. It 
is something to hear that “the lion of St. Mark no longer 
made the world tremble with its roar :” it is a matter of regret that 
any one should have found her life’s “ perfume crushed under foot 
for ever.” But these are tame and spiritless flights compared with 
some others. We conclude with one which affected us first with 
astonishment, and then with the most genuine pleasure :— 

Bonaparte laid his victorious sword across the yawning sanguinary abyss 
which had drunk up indifferently the blood of aristocrats and democrats ; 
and he converted this sword into a bridge, over which the nation passed 
out of one century into the.next, and from the Republic into the Empire. 


‘ GERMAN LITERATURE. 

‘A CLEVER writer's sketches of the eminent men in whose 
‘ society he has lived are among the most charming contribu- 

tions to history which it is in his power to leave behind him. But 

he shéuld be content that they should earn him only posthumous 


fame. If he publishes them during his lifetime, he deprives them 
of their principal value to the world; for few men are bold enough 
publicly to speak the truth, or a tenth part of it, with respect to 
those whose relations they meet e day. M. de Reumont’s 
Contemporaries *, though very pleasantly written, loses much of its 
solid value from the fact that the author has never lost the fear of 
being unpolite from before his eyes. He clings as resolutely to 
the safe commonplaces of panegyric as if he were a professional 
biographer, writing under the superintendence of the executors 
for the benefit of the widow. Fortunately for the interest of his 
book, however, M. de Reumont does not content himself with the 
narrow scope of a biography. The majority of his sketches are 
in reality essays in a biographical form. The lives of his heroes 
are scarcely more than incidental features in a discussion of the 
times in which they lived. This is notably the case with the first 
and longest of all these biographies — that of Cesare Balbo, which 
occupies the whole of the first volume. M. de Reumont cannot 
divest himself of German prejudices in his views of Italian poli- 
tics, and yet he has seen and known too much of the Italians to 
be able to wish for a restoration of pre-Cavourian Italy. The im- 

racticable compromises of which Balbo used to dream—such as the 

ederated Italy under the liberal Pope—were well-calculated to 
satisfy, to some extent at least, the conflicting partialities of his 
biographer’s mind. The peculiarity of Balbo was the 
Catholic feeling, and the earnest appreciation of moderate counsels, 
which marked him in the midst of all his progressive aspirations 
at all periods of his career. His veneration for the Papacy 
showed itself long before the great Catholic reaction of this cen- 
tury had set in. As a youth, he was an officer under the Govern- 
ment of Napoleon, charged with various official duties in Tuscany 
and Rome. In the first, he served cheerfully enough, thinking 
little of the tyranny of which he was the instrument. But when 
he was transferred to Rome, and was an eye-witness of all 
the indignities that were heaped upon the Pope, his conscience was 
smitten. His description of his feelings, as coming from an ad- 
vanced Italian Liberal, is curious :— 

I was as it were struck by lightning when I ‘received the new appoint- 
ment. In Tuseany I had thought little or nothing of this usurpation. It 
had taken place at the cost of a dynasty which in a certain sense had been 
a sharer in a similar usurpation, to which I owed no allegiance, and in which 
1 felt no interest. But here the robbed one was the Pope, the ancient Prince 
and Pontiff, the head of the religion which I had been brought up to honour 
and to love. In a word it was a usurpation, a wrong, a baseness standing 

aseness, was struc. own, trou couception, eSpalring ; 
I had not the strength to resist and to decline. con 

This veneration for the Pope, this horror of usurpation, adhered 
to him through life. His employment under the Empire threw 
him into the ranks of the Liberals when Victor Emmanuel returned; 
but he never joined in their secret operations. He did not forsake 
his moderation, even though he suffered cruelly at the hands of 
the dominant party. When Victor Emmanuel was compelled by 
the outbreak at Turin to resign his throne and constitute Charles 
Albert regent, Balbo was one of the|few men who attempted to 
dissuade the latter from any revolutionary ‘= and to press 
on him the sanctity of his military allegiance. Nevertheless, when 
the royal power was restored, he fell under suspicion as having 
been one of Charles Albert’s associates, and was driven into exile; 
and Charles Albert, with inconceivable baseness, though his own 
sins were shortly after forgiven, refused to say a word to exonerate 
the man who had been unjustly punished for complicity with 
him. The consequence was, that Balbo remained for 
years in exile, and for a still longer period was removed from 
part in public affairs. But these injustices had no effect upon his 
opinions. When the troubles of 1848 came, and so many wild 
Liberal theories were current, he was still using the influence which 
his martyrdom for liberty had given him to preach the policy of 
moderation and conciliation, and especially of tenderness towards 
the Pope, which he had held from his earliest years. In support 
of these views he even consented to form a Ministry under 
the King who had treated him so cruelly, in the moment of his 
ype emergency, just before the outbreak of the Lombard war. 

lis steady maintenance of the doctrine that reconciliation with 
Rome was the one indispensable condition of a durable Italian 
freedom, seems to have been the feature in his political career that 
attracted his biographer. M. de Reumont is willing enough to 
give up Austria to the censure of her enemies, if he may ‘be 
allowed to denounce Piedmont and France, and all the other enemies 
of the Papacy. In the second volume, the tendencies which were 
natural in the biographer of the Countess of Albany show theme 
selves more strongly. It o with an essay on Frederic 
William IV., which is faintly and inadequately described by the 
word panegyric. The other sketches, with the exception of one of 
Thorwaldsen, concern personages perfectly unimportant. In the 
list are two English names—those of Sir Frederick Adam and 
Lord Guildford, the founder of the University of Corfu. Both 
these lives appear to have been selected for the ee ang intre- 
ducing disquisitions upon the condition of the lonian to 
which the author appears to have given a good deal of study. A 
translated life of Mustoxidi is ap for the same object. The 
author is not so hostile to the rule of the English as most Conti- 
nental writers; but he gives a pi of our unpopularity which 
is anything but reassuring. It is always, however, wholesome 
that we should be warned of our weak points aay critics ; 
and there is no one that can warn with so much chance of a hearing 
as the master of so fascinating a style. 


Biografien und Karakteristihken. Von A, de Reumont, 


2 Binde. Berlin ; Decker. London : Williams and Norgate. . 1862, ; 
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The two new volumes of Varnhagen'’s Diary * which have just 
peared, are not less interesting than those which were published 
in the autumn. They extend from the beginning of 1845 to the 
middle of 1848. He lived in the constant intercourse of men of 
every shade of opinion, and his diary is an invaluable compilation 
of political gossip. His own views were Liberal, perhaps in the 
extreme, and are expressed in his diary with an intenve and bitter 
intolerance of every one who differed from him. It would be diffi- 
cult to find in any modern composition so much strong language 
levelled at political antagonists as is collected in these pages. As 
he was in the habit of meeting them not unfrequently, it is to be 
— that he talked — differently from his writings, and 
ept his epithets for the nightly entry. But his intense disgust at 
all that was going on around him, the worthlessness of the Minis- 
ters, the weakness of the King, the blindness and pettiness of the 
aristocracy, the despotic caprices of the police, and the fetters 
under which the Press groaned, seem to have preyed on his mind 
like a deep personal grief. ‘They made him quarrel with every- 
dody and everything. His diary while he is at Berlin is one long 
vigorously-phrased grumble—not only with the Court and the 


liticians, but with all with whom he had to do. His friends, his | 
ksellers, his visitors, come in for their full share of his querulous | 


invective. But the race of whom he could never speak without a 
savage sneer were the “Frommler,” the Saints, who were pro- 
duced in unnatural numbers by the genial sunshine of royal favour, 
and whose virtues and vices were alike repulsive to the Straussian 
Varnhagen. Hengstenberg is characterized as the “ accursed par- 
son :” and Bunsen, whether he does well or ill, acts liberally or the 
reverse, is always credited with the basest motives and the dirtiest 
aims. A good deal of this acrimony was physical. Varnhagen spent 
his winters in Berlin; and, consequently, as he was a martyr to 
rheumatism and influenza, a large portion of his residence at 
Berlin was passed in bed. But there was also a good deal of 
real cause for the political despair that embittered his soul. 
Among his remains, there is a fragment of a history of the year 
1848, unfortunately not a quarter finished, but still written with 
more care and deliberation than the hasty jottings which his diary 
has preserved. In this sketch he gives a gloomy picture of Prussia 
as it was in the beginning of that year—how the diseased 
activity of the Government galled and hampered the citizen in 
every relation of life, and yet how everything went wrong from sheer 
mismanagement and neglect. The impressions which he conceived 
and conveys of the then Prince of Prussia were anything but 
favourable. The then King was well-intentioned, and would have 
developed the liberty of his subjects, if he had only enjoyed some 
sound advice to guard him from the effects of his own prejudices 
and flightiness of temper. But the Prince of Prussia made it his 
business so to work upon all the King’s weaknesses that his liberal 
intentions should in practice prove abortive; and the “pious” and 
aristocratic Court by which he was surrounded aided the Prince 
only too faithfully in his disguised resistance. The most curious 
illustration of the depth of Varnhagen’s despair concerning the 
prospects of his country is his prophecy that, if the French were to 
cross the Rhine as liberators again, they would be received with 
open arms by the German people. There is a good deal more, 
however, in the book than Varnhagen’s ill-humoured politics. 
Every summer it was his habit, in accordance with the national 
custom, to go to some German bath—generally Homburg or 
Kissingen— and at these he drops both his polities and his 
evishness. Outside the narrow circle of Berlin intrigue, his 
interests become more varied and more calm. He meets people 
of all races and characters, and pleasantly records the impression 
they left on him, and the gossip in which they helped him to in- 
dulge. Occasionally, English travellers, well known among our- 
selves, play a part in the chronicle which the indiscretion of Malle. 
Ludmilla Assing has given to the world. Mr. Grote, the his- 
torian, will be surprised, and no doubt gratified, to learn how 
accurate a register was kept of his opinions upon most matters, 
political and religious. Of his conversations with Mrs. Grote he 
only records the number, not the character. His first impressions 
of Lord Granville are that he is “jolly and blasé” — an estimate 
which he soon finds reason to change for one more worthy of its sub- 
ject. The “ Ungezwungenheit” of Mr. Monckton Milnes meets also 
with honourable mention. But it is fair to say that Mdlle. Ludmilla 
Assing has so far learnt from her former errors, that she no 
longer commits the offence of recording Varnhagen’s spiteful sayings 
against living men — except perhaps in the case of public cha- 
racters. In the present volume, she never prints the names at 
length, except where the writer speaks of them with praise, It is 
only to be regretted that she was not warned by the universal out- 
ery which greeted her edition of the Correspondence of Humboldt, 
to be more careful of needless insults to our Queen. ‘The anec- 
dotes that are retailed concerning her progress in Germany are not 
only insolent, but singularly vulgar. It is a pity that such valua- 
ble and interesting papers as those of Varnhagen should have been 
disfigured by blemishes which might have been so easily removed. 
But Mdlle. Assing’s political sentiments are too strongly pro- 
nounced to suffer her to omit a single sneer at a crowned head. 
Dr. Fliigel has published an edition of an Arabian work ¢ upon 
the doctrines of Manes, from some manuscripts which have not 
been edited before. He accompanies it with a translation and a 


* Tagebiicher von Varnhagen von Ense. 3 & 4 Biinde. Leipzig: Brock- 
haus. ndon: Williams and Norgate, 1863, 

+ Mani, seine Lehre und seine Schrifien: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Manichiismus. Aus dem Fihrist des Abi’lfaradsch Muhammad ben Ishak 
al-Warrik. Von Gustav Fligel. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1862. 


commentary, together with an introduction collecting the extant 
facts that remain to us concerning the teaching of the great here- 
siarch. Considering the vitality which his opinions showed, and 
the length of time that a remnant of adherents in some part or 
other of Christendom was found to profess them, it is curious thas 
our information concerning him should be so limited as it is. Dr. 
Fliigel is convinced that a large Manicheean literature may have 
existed in Syria, and that it is impossible but that some few relics 
of it should not be extant still. 

A treatise on political institutions, based upon the deepest meta- 
physical reasoning *, is not a species of composition likely to be 
received with enthusiasm by English readers. The style of the 
book may be indicated with sufficient distinctness by quoting the 
heading of one of the chapters—* Concerning the relation of the 
State-ideal, the State in abstracto, to the concrete State.” The 
manner in which facts are viewed may be indicated by the dis- 
covery which the author announces in one of his notes, that the 
education of the factory children under the half-time clause arises 
“ out of political grounds of the most urgent character, intimately 
bound up with the aristocratic Government of England.” His 
reasoning is generally inscrutable, but some of his results are 
curious enough ; as, for instance, that it is immoral to use rifled 
cannon, in contradistinction to other cannon, in an offensive war. 

The Jablonowski Association ¢ at Leipzic have printed an Essay 
by M. Werner, to which they have awarded a prize, upon the 
history of the Clothier Guild in the town of Iglau in Moravia. It 
is a curious piece of fragmentary research, executed upon a very 
ample scale, and yet without any needless parade of erudition. 
Most of the important changes that have taken place in Germany 
in the course of the last five centuries found their reflection in 


the little town of Iglau; so that the records of the Clothier Guild ~ 


throw many side lights upon German history. But of course the 
chief value of the work is the large increase which it brings to the 
existing lore upon the subject of these curious embodiments of the 
Protectionist theory. 

The Life of Arthur Schopenhauer {, by Wilhelm Gwinner, has 
the merit at least of being written by a hearty admirer. It is not 
to be expected that the world in general will appreciate or sym- 
pathize with that admiration. Schopenhauer was a metaphysician 
of more than usually abstruse leanings, who in many points 
exalted the office of intuition even more highly than Hegel or Schel- 
ling. His views never attracted very general attention, and his 
biographer complains with a good deal of bitterness and reitera- 
tion that during the greater part of his life he was an unrecognised 
genius. The principal proof of his genius upon which his friend 
insists, and to which indeed he devotes a whole chapter and a map, 
is the remarkable breadth of his skull. It was broader than the 
skull of Kant, Schiller, Napoleon, or Talleyrand. Beyond this, 
the manifestations of his genius had a tinge of excentricity. He 
disbelieved in patriotism, and believed in autocracy, so long as the 
autocrat was intellectually a little higher, and morally a little 
lower, than his subjects. In religion he appears to have been a 
strong materialist, with that strange leaning to occult causes which 
so often distinguishes materialists. When an ourang-outang was 
brought over to Berlin he used to go and visit it daily as 
a representative of the “Stammvater” of his race; and he 
always habitually spoke of mankind as “the bipeds.” All older 
beliefs on the subject of the origin and destiny of man he set. 
aside with great contempt. But he was very indignant when 
such truths as mesmerism or clairvoyance were doubted. 

Dr. Piper, Professor in the University of Berlin, has published 
a learned work §, oddly compounded of new things and old, 
sacred and profane. The first part consists of the martyrology 
and computus of Herrand of Landsperg, Abbess of Hohenburg, a. 
work of which the richly illuminated MS. is preserved in Stras- 
burg. It is accompanied by a learned dissertation on early calen- 
dars generally. ‘Then follows, in the second part, a history of the 
Anglo-Saxon Calendar, its history and developments, down even 
to the present Prayer-Book, a the recent alterations of the 
Queen's Printer. As the Gothic Calendar only exists in fragments, 
the Anglo-Saxon is the oldest Germanic Calendar now extant. 
These two parts go fittingly together, being both devoted to the 
elucidation of the ancient arrangement of the fasts and festivals of 
the Church. But Dr. Piper appears to have thought that, while 
he was publishing, he might just as well send to the printer every 
bit of copy on which he could lay his hand, Unfortunately he 
had nothing ready which could form any link between the ancient 
Anglo-Saxons and the modern Prussians. Consequently, we go 
with a transition of startling abruptness from the Church Calen- 
dar of the Anglo-Saxons to the political annals of the years 
1859 and 1860, containing among other things a minute 
account of the Italian war, and the Unity movement in Germany. 
Perhaps the arrangement is not an unwise one, though it is new. 
Dr. Piper's medieval admirers may, if they are very enthusi- 
astic, be content to buy his Church Calendars in spite of the 
political supplement at the end; and his political friends may 


* Staat und Gesellschaft vom Standpunkte der Menschheit und des Staats. 
Von Joseph Held. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams and Norgate. 


1861. 

+ Preisschriften ‘gekront und h von der fiirstlich Jublonows- 
hischen Gesellschaft zu Leipzig. viii. Leipzig: Henzel. London: Williams 

Arthur Schopen aus persiinlic imgange tellt. Von W. 
adam Leipzig. Brockhaus. London; Williams and Norgate. 1862. 

§ Die Kalendarien und Martyrologien der Angelsachsen, so wie das Mi 

rologium und der Computus des Herrand von Landsperg, nebst Annalen 


Jahre 1859 und 1860, VonF. Piper. Berlin; Decker. London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1862 
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perhaps swallow the medieval preface for the sake of the political 
chronicle which it precedes. fF this plan should succeed, it will 
be worth remembering as an ingenious device for doubling a 
doubtful circulation. 

The Greek and Roman Metrology of M. Hultsch* is a useful 
school-book, or something more than a school-book, on a subject 
concerning which there is not much that is new, either in point of 
reflection or information, to be written. The mass of the book is 
devoted to the ancient coins of Greece and Rome. There is a 
short introduction concerning weights and measures, and a supple- 
ment touching the metrology of the other nations of antiquity 
concerning which we have information in the writings of profane 
authors. There is little discussion upon vexed questions in the 
science ; but the book is raised above the rank of school-books by 
the copious references and citations by which each statement in 
the text is supported. 

A new Review or Magazine, under the title of “ Gwen Year- 
books for Politics and Literature,’ + has appeared during the past 
year, and has now reached a second volume. It is written upon 
the French plan, the authors attaching their names. The articles 
are chiefly political. 


* Griechische und Rimische Metrologie. Von Frederic Hultsch. Berlin: 
Weidmann. London: Williams and Norgate. 1362. 

t Deutsche Jahrbiicher fiir Politik und Literatur. Berlin: Guttentag. 
London; Williams and Norgate. 1862. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Under the ent of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON. 
LAST SIX NIGHTS OF THE SEASON. 

SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


after the Overa, THE. M TARRIAGE OF GEORGETTE. 

rene of Miss LOUISA PYNE, and last night 
Commence at Seven. Box-office open Dally’ from Ten till Five, Places booked without 
arge. 


ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE 


Manager, Mr. GEORGE VINING. 
Last Six Nights of the Extravaganza. Triumphant Success of the New Comedy, FRIENDS 
or FOES, which = be repeated every Evening this Week, with PERSEUS ol ANDRO- 
SED A, \. Sapperte d by Messrs. Georze Vining, . Dewar, F. Charles, Stephens, Belmore, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank M hews and Miss Herbert, &e. at Half-past Seven. 


NDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 

— Joacuim’s third appearance on Monday da std next, March 17th. Pianoforte, 

Miss Arabella Goddard: Violin, Joachim ; Violoncello, Signor Piatti. 
Martin and Mr. Weiss ; boy - ductor, Mr. Benedict, For full particulars, see 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. Admission Is. Tickets at Cnarrent & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Str Street. 


HERR JOACHIM will make his third eppearance at the 

MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's Hall, onday evening next, 
March 17th, on which occasion he will lead Beethoven's quartet in A minor, op. 130 ; Mendels- 
sohn’s quartet in E flat, op. op. At and join — Arabella Goddard in Mozart's duet in F, = 
violin and p Tickets at Cnarrett & Co.'s, 50 
New Bond ‘Street. 


ANDEL FESTIVAL, 25th, and 27th Junz, 1862. 

Top FROGRAMNE OF ARRANGEMENTS on application personally or by post, at 
The Ticket Off P 

daly, om 0 and at Exeter Hall are open for the disposal of 


f Guineas the set for the Three Days, or One Guinea for each Ticket 
for One Day. Stalls in each Corner Gallery, Five Guineas the Set. 


UNION.—Eighteenth Season, 1862.—The Record 
of ten, containing a tribute to the late Royal President. has been sent to all the 

will be rectified on notice being given to the Director. Nominations 
for tite season, forwarded in will be promptly attended to. The eight Matin¢es 
will begin on the first Tuesda: = r, and end on the 8th of July. Cepecriptions payable 
Cramer, Beale, & Wood ; hhappell & Co.; and Ashdown and Parry. Ticke a sont 
in due time. 


R. CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW READIN Gs, =< 
James's Hall, Piccadilly. On THURSDAY EVENINGS, March 20th and 27th, at 8 
precisely, Mr. CHARLES DICKENS pt COPPERFIELD (in Six Chapters) 
= MR. BOB SAWYER'S PARTY fro’ VICK. Sofa Stalls, 4s.; Body of Hal oe 
lcony, 28.3 Area and Galleries, Is. Tickets had at Messrs. Cnapman & Hat's, 
193 Piccadilly ; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 
THOMAS HEADLAND, Seerctary. 


OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S “HYACINTH 

AND CAMELLIA SHOW, March 19th, at Open at One 

o'clock. Band of ist Life Guards at Tickets 2s. 6d. each. can be had at the Gardens, and 
of the principal Librarians, Music- &c. Next Election of ellows, March's 2ist. 


THE CATTLE FAIR. AveustE BonnEvr.—Mr. Robert 
fts has the that this Great PICTURE is Pang 4 ON VIEW, at 
the Gallery, 28 Old Street.—Open from Ten till Five. One Shilling. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 arid 68 Harley St., W. 
ig ncorporsted by Royal Charter, 1853, for the general Education of Ladies, and for granting 


Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 
uy l_The Very Rev. the De an of Westminster. 
Lady nt—Miss Parry 
EASTER TERM for the Classes of this “College “i. bestia on MONDAY, March 3ist. 
nn idual Instruction is given in Vocal and Instrumental M 
Arrangements are made for receiving Boarders, cna ol with full particulars as to 
Fees, Subjects, Scholarshi and Examinations, may be on to 
Wutiams at the College O: E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 and 68 Harley St., W. 
For Children above Six Years of Age. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss mer. 
Assistant—Miss Rosalind Hosking. 


for the Easter Term on Monday, March 3 Prospectuses, with full 
on application to Mrs. Wittrams at the allege Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A.. Dean. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 and 68 Harley St., W. 
Examination for Certificates. 

CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — The Rev. CHARLES 


PRITCHARD, M.A., F.R.S., with a view to promote the "re efficient oes of 
this has associated with ‘himself the Rev. ALFRED V M.A., M.D., 


The School wie 
Particulars, may be 


FRANCE. — — PRIVATE TUITION for the Arm 
blic Schools, Civil Service, &c. A Married Clergyman, Graduate of 

FOUR 4 PUPILS. _ Great Facilities for Mo Modern Seaside Residence. 

Rev. M. A. Oxon, Pavillon Lefaix, Rue Sainte-Adresse, Havre, France. 


TUTOR FOR THE VACATION.—ETON OR HARROW.— 


none of ools in Englan prepare ing arrow, wishes to read 
in Tondon f fora few hours dai! Address, D. D.M., 


Messrs. Street Brornens, Serle 's Inn, W.C. 


To TEACHERS.—Wanted, a HEAD MASTER fo for an Edu- 


cational Institute about to be established at t Lerwick, 
of instruction—an Elementary for Children of the and po re: roy a 
Higher School or Academy for the Tuition of Youths destined for Commercial, ‘Nautical. or 

Professional careers ineluding the Latin and Steck Lancuages) ; also a Midd me 
School :the two latter and develo a very remunerative opening to competent teach 

As the or and d tt bah will be placed in the hands of the 
Head Master, free from local con’ bat pesties who can ye, satisfactory f 
requisite qualifications will be Sa with. 


teed at the outset. 
Slteeding applicants fo for the appointment can be furnished with full tofenpetion relative to 
the matter on application, by letter, to Arthur Anderson, Esq., Grove House, Norwood, 
urrey. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 


TWELVE are reading for pabeve, and prepare them thoroughly and 
uickly. Terms Moderate. to B.A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, 8. 


FRENCH LADY, erfect in ENGLISH and ITALIAN, 
and conversant with GERM having just terminated a Seven Years’ feo am nt o 

TRAVELLING COM desires a simi ar Appointment, or to enter G 

FINISHING GOVERNESS. Highe: et Reeenees as to Morals, Disposition, and 

Madame T., Library reet, Belgravia. 


(COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS —A Wrangler, 
Classical Scholar of College, several of whose have recently pre 

ntlemen for Woolwich and Sandhurst, or for direct Po Tess and ‘and for Indian. | 

ivil Three ‘Vacancies one for a Resident Terms moderate.— E. R. A., 

Woodford Cottage, N reet, 


0 CLERICAL STUDENTS AND CLERGYMEN,. — The 
rrect and effective READING of the LITURGY, and effective Delivery in the Pulpit, 
TAUGHT by by a Gentleman t unconnected Ne the stage, formerly of Trinity hmm 2 Cambridge. 


n be refe 
Address B. G., Messrs. Hatchard, booksell Pi lilly 


A CLERGYMAN, going to Italy for a few Weeks, is desirous 
to accompany him. Address B. G., care of Mr. Hemman’s, High 


A GENTLEWOMAN, well experienced in household and 

domestic Management, desiene an Engagement in a Family where the active personal 
superintendence of a Lady of hey Fao sa and strict integrity isrequired. Ora y seeking 
such a person yous find in th iser a kind, companionable, a d thoroughly trustworthy 
friend. Excellen’ Address Alpha, 4 Hanway Street, Oxford Street. 


CLERGYMAN, living in a healthy village, just under the 
Wiltshire Downs, which when a new line (to be opened before the autumn) is completed 
will be within three hours trom London, desires to receive into his House after Easter TW or 
‘THREE LITTLE BoYs educated by him with his Sons. Terms, 240, to include 
a except Sasdteal attendance.—Address, the Rev. G. V. Heathcote, Rushal! Rectory, 
Pewsey. 


\ ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S GREEK AND LATIN 
CLASSES FOR LADIES.—The Easter Term, when Ladies can join any of the Classes, 

will commence on Tuesday, 8th April. 

51 Finchley New Road, N.W. 


r | YUTOR.—A Graduate of great success in Tuition (gold me- 

dallist, ‘&c.) VISITS or RECEIVES PUPILS. He is assisted in the Classical Depart- 
ments by an Oxford Graduate of high standing. Boys speedily and efficiently prepared for the 
Public Schools or Wellington College ; and gentlemen for the Army, Civil Se: . Leva 
Medical poepeinetions. An_ Evening Class for the convenience of those engaged in Lushneas 
during the Dey. one rior Board and Kesidence (partial or otherwise) ifdesired. ‘Terms 
moderate. Address M.A., 39 Berners Street, W. 


(PHE REV. DR. OVERBECK, formerly Professor of Philo- 
sophy at the Universtiy of Bonn, wishes ‘ee find employment as Teacher in Private 
Families, in a School, some Public pare no He isa thorough Master of German 


Linguist, and his attainments asa Classical and tal Sch lar 
hest order. For References — Testimonials to ability, character. and sound 
whom this Advertisement 


principles ye to the Rev. r. C. Cook, 17 Orsett Terrace, W., by 
inserted. 


TO PRINCIPALS, HEAD MASTERS, AND OTHERS ENGAGED IN TUITION. 


’ | ‘0 BE LET ON LEASE, for a term of years, a PRO- 
PRIETARY COLLEGE, standing on its own grounds of Eight Acres, on an eminence 
commanding a magnificent provpect.. 

The situation is unequalled for its salatetiy, and within one mile of the centre of one of the 
most gitrestive Cities in the West of Eng’ 

The building has been recently a ata large outlay, expressly for the purposes of 
Proprietary College, and is capable of accommodating wyreres of 400 pupils, 

he present gross revenue arising from Tuition fees only is about £300 per annum. 

For further particulars address M. A. (No. 8), care of Messrs. Varker & Son, Oxford ; or 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Cambridge. 6th March, 1862. 
PRESS. —PRINTERS AND SUB-EDITORS.—An EDU- 

ACTIVE YOUNG MAN, combining PRACTIC. AL with 
for nsing Parliamentary and 
ORIGINAL MATTER, &c., may obtain a comfortal in a 


es. where there is no other person, at £2 per week. First-c! references indispensable. 
V.X.. Adams's, 9 Parliament Street. 


| 10 CAPITALISTS. — EXTENSION OF BUSINESS. — 
£10,000 is required for the purpose of extending an old-established and hizhly profitable 
Manutacturing Business in Lon which is intended in future to be conducted on the prin- 
ciple of Limited Liability. . 
- ‘The parties subscribing the additional capital will be admitted to a proportionate share of the 
jusine: 
, T herp present profits of the Business are very considerable, and may with further Capital be 
Principals or their Solicitors may obtain farther information upon application to Mr. Ilzxnay 
Jackson, Solicitor, 15 St. Helen's Place, 


\ ON EY ADVANCED to Noblomen, Clergymen, Officers 
either Service, Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on reversionary, 
life , policies, and other property.— Apply to A. B., 


frecholde leaseh 
Norris Street, St. James's, London, 5.W. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
* Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to ler Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), london 


H YPROPATHY. — WINTER TE RMS. THE BEULAH 
SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, within 20 minutes’ walle 
of the Crystal Palace, is OPEN for the RECEETION ¢ ‘of PATIENTS and Nish ‘TORS. ‘Terms: 
Patients, from Three Guineas ; Visitors, from Two G 
tion. Particulars of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., Sous. 


SANATORIUM. — Supzroox 


Park, 


and tween ‘One and F 


GLENFIELD PATENT. STARCH, 

THE_ROYAL and meed by HER MAJEST Y's 
LAUNDRESS be the FINEST STARCH SHE E ER. USED. by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &¢. WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


W ATERS’S QUININE WINE. 
2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, City, London. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chemists, and others, 30s. per dozen. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


CORDIAL ond, Bottles now double the size and ¢ fleet. 
dh = the chief Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London ; with anus Jars and 


A.S., who than Sixteen Years was the first Assistant Pro! ics 

and Classics ¢ Royal Military Addiscombe. 
CLA MAR SCHOOL provides a complete te a for the hichest 
degrees of the Universities, for the Indian’ Civil Bervices for Woolwich and Sandliurst, 
The SCI the apt OPENLD my public competitive examination. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE MUSTARD. 
Hassall, in his Report on Taylor Brothers’ Genuine says, “I this 
Mustard perfectly genuine, and of superior quality, possessing a delicate slavour, and much: 


r Prospectuses, 
186 Fleet Street, Landen. y to either of the or to Messrs. Bert & 


pungency. 
all Grocers and Oilmen, in 1 1b. and }1b. Tins, and Tinfoil Packets, 
labelled Taylor London. 
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[THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Curer Orrice—19 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
— 
HENRY WM. PEEK. Chairman. 
HENRY Chairman. 
Francis Hicks, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Eeq. John Hodgson. Esq 
En. John Humphrey. un., Esq. 
Frederick John Robert Thomson, Jun., Esq. 
Joseph Underwood, Esq. 
John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
Manacrr—Henry Thomson. 
The Lonten and County Bank. 
DE TMENT. 


to by ony BINATION With other offices. 
scale of premiums ter ERCHANDISE and GENERAL BUSINESS is based 
— PRINCIPLE Of OLASsI —the charge being in paorontion to the cuanacter of the 


Proposals received for the ion of all descriptions of property. 
aaitiisne Fuovers om Goode may be insured by those who operate between the original sale 
ay of * prom 
liberality, and despatch. 
Forms of ‘and every fnformation will be given at the Chief Office, 19 Cornhill, 


HENRY GHINN, Secretary. 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 
In Extent of Business and Annual isthe 
MUTUAL OFFICE IN THE ORLD. 
Heap Orrice—No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDLN BURGH. 


FUNDS AND REVENUE. 
Fund, Realised and Invested... .. ..£3,700,000 
ual Revenue. ° £430,000 


on, 


MODERATE P! PREMIUMS. 
average of those charged by the Lending Life Offices 


ofthe 
EFFECT OF BONUSES ON ON POLICTES FOR £1,000. 
These Bonuses are not exceeded by those of any other 
Date JAmount payable if Death occurs in 
of 
Policy. 1862 1863 1864 1965 1866 

1815 £2372 £2446 £2483 £2519 
1820 2011 2042 2073 2135 
1825 1883 1912 1941 1970 2000 
1830 res) 1782 1899 1837 1864 
1835 1614 1 1664 16-9 174 
1840 1468 M91 15 1 
1845 1337 1 lac 1420 
1850 1229 1248 1267 28; 
1855 1134 1152 1169 1187 1204 


ALL NECESSARY INFORMATION SENT FREE. 

The New Prospectus contains Tables of Premiums, Bonuses, and Surrender Valaes of 
Policies, with detailed Examples and Explanations, ree will be sent free, with forms of pro- 
posal, on application. 

ENTS FOR LON! 


Central Agent. — Hugh aye 4 Roy: al E Exchange B juildings, Cornhill. 

Local Agents. — Major R. 49 Pall Mall, Agent for the West End District ; Benton 
Beeley, Islington Green, for Islington District ; Robertson and White, Accountants, 
4 Princes street, Bank of England. 

ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED 1762. 
DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, a 

F. Pollock, Esq., V.P. Peter Martin | 
in aries bu i. 
Lord G. H. Cavendish, ALP Rev. John Russell, D.D. 
James Spicer, Esq. 
J. Charles Templer, Esq. 


Frederick Cowper, Esq. 
Phillip Hardwk 
Richard Gos) 


The Equitable is an rentiniy mutual office, and has now been established for a century. The 
reserve, at the las n Decem 1859, exceed ree-fourths of a million sterling, a 
sum more than double t the quae fund o of any similar a 

The bonuses paid on claims,in the 10 years ending on the 3ist December, 1859, exceeded 
€3,500,000, being more my be 100 per cent. on the amount of all claims. 

The Capital on the 31st December, 1861, consisted of — 

22,230,000 in the 3 per Cents. 

2}.028,608 Cash on Mortgage. 

£350,000 Cash advanced on Debentures. 

122,140 Cash advanced on security of Policies. 

Annual Income exceeds £4 
icies effected in the current year 1862 will be entitled to additions on payment of the 

—_ Premium dve in 1868; and in the order to be made for Retrospective Additions in 1870, 
be entitled to the benefit of ‘such order rateably with every other Policy then a —in 
respect of the Annual Premiums paid thereon in the years 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 
or on seven payments : net “ 1830 a further Retrospective addition will be rated on seventeen 
Annual Payments, and so 

On the surrender of slicies the full value is ry without any deduction ; or the Directors 
ben 8 nine-tenths of such surrender value as on the deposit 

the policy 


No ae ny is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United Kingdom, 


during 

A Souly Court, ‘of Directors is held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One o'clock, a4 
receive s for new assurances; and ort account of the Society may be had 
applicatlon pe personally or by post, from the office, where attendance is given daily, trom Ten 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Patrons— 

The Archbisho oe of Canterbury and York. Trustees—The Bishops of London and Win- 
chester, the Dean of Westminster, and the A or Chairman of Directors 
—The Archdeacon of London. Vice- ee F. L, Wollaston, Esa. Assurances upon life 
may be made in this Society by clergymen, b wives, widows, brothers, sisters, sons and 
daughters of clergymen and others nearly nalated to them. Non 


198 
made in the annval premiums pay able upon which it may be c: ~~4 
lated extinguished at the next bonus in 1866. An address to Chairman irec- 
tors, by their Secretary, the Rev. John Hodgson, upon many at matters concerning the 
successful operations of the iety during the last 3! years, its present posi'ion, = rate of 
mortality experienced in it, and the effects of tones, may, with the Annual Report for 1860-1, 

and prospectuses, &c., be had at the Office, No.3 Broad S: y, W being the 
of Westminster 


second door from the Sone 
‘JOHN HODGSON, M.A., Secretary. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE: 
COMPANY. 


Crrer Orrrcrs— 73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. 
(Temporary Offices the Alterations. 73 King William Street.) 
Liverpoor Orrice — WATER STREET. 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION (with — to increase). 
BOARD OF DIRECTOR: 
Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, (Chairman of the National. Discount Co., London. 
Deputy Chairman— Mr. AN DAKIN (Messrs. Dakin Brothers, London.) 
Francis Braun, Esq. (Messrs. & Co.), Liverpool. 
C. B. Colchester, Kea, ( & Wooiner), London, 
J. H. R. De Castro, Esq. (Messrs: Garretiecs, De Castro & Co.), Manchester and London. 
D. N. Giannacopuio, Esq. (Messrs. Giannscopale & Liverpool. 
Stephen Barker Guion, sq. Messrs. Guion & Co.), Live: 
r, Alderman Hale ( Messrs. arren 8. Hale and Sons), 


nt, 
airman of the Eas Bast Anglian Railway Compan London. 
London. 


|ANAGER. 


w. P.C Clirehugh, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
The Bank of London ; Union Bank of Liverpool. 


C.J. H. Allen, Esq., 52 Threadneedle Street, London ; Harmood W. Banner, 
SOLICITORS. 


Esq., Liverpool. 


Fletcher and Hull, Liverpool. 
OSPECTUS. 

The LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY is estae 
tending to LIVERPOOL as well as to LONDON and else-- 
where, those additional facilities for Fire Insurance which the very large increase in 
Commerce requires. The Directors propose to transact business at ete lowest possible rates con-- 
sistent with justice to the Sh olders and safety to the Insured, and they propose to extend 
ae my" ted a PRINCIPLE to Fire Insuranee, and make the holders of Fire Policies partici- 


Profits after ap; a sufficient sum for a Fund. 
PassuRANCES AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE on every description 


Ley of Property both at home 
ANTILE INSURANCES UNDERD AKEN,. 
COM MISSION allowed to 
POLICY STAMPS paid for by the Company. 
Pr tuses and every 


lieation at the Offices as above. 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE—Offices, No. 7 Ex- 
cast ange, E.C., and No. 7 Pall Mall, 8.W.—for FIRE, LIFE, and 
This Corporation has been established nearly a century and a half, having been nae eon 
Charter in the year 
ap 
NCE, 


rospectuses and every information may be obtained by a written or 
JOHN LAU 
[HE ROYAL ASSOCIATION 
PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 


Founpvep 1833. 
IncorPorRATED BY CaarTeR 1847. 


Committee of Management for the Year 1861-62. 
The Right Hon. Lorn Etcuo. Ropert Horn, Esq., Advocate. 
The Hon. Lor» JerviswooveE. Ropert of Arnistons 
The Hon. Lorp NEaves. James T. Cainv, Esq., Greenock. 
Dr. Lyon Ptayeair, C.B. Professor Cosmo Innes. 
Professor CuRristison. Joun Pexver, Esq., Manchester. 
Anvuw. Coventry, Esq., Advocate, Dr. DovGias MacLaGan. 
‘Wa. Witson, Esq., of Banknock. Cuartes Jenner, Esq. 
J. A. Bett, Esq.,.Architeet,. and. Treasurer. 
D. Linosay, G. A. Jamieson, and J. HALpane, Esors., Accountants, Auditors. 
The object of this Association —the cat established in the e United Kingdom ga 
oo omg is to advance the cause of Art d, by 
essors — 
I. The Association is composed of Annual Subscribers of One Guinca and upwards. 
II. The Funds of the A are d to the h - Modern Works of Art. 
in Painting, Drawing, or Statuary,and to the execution or of Engravings, reaines 
Bronzcs, Bas-Reliets, Models, or other Productions of Art, for Distribution among the su 
scribers. A portion of the Funds is also devoted to the acquisition ot Modern Works of Art 
ee rds the Formation of a National Gallery. 
A Genera Meeting the Subscribers is annually when a Committee of 


r the ensuing year, and when fferent Works purchased for 

Associat on beco: publiely drawn, the prv perty of b Sub- 
scribers being entitied chance for every Guinea d. 

1V. Each Subscriber e Guinea is entitled to receive one plain a ye of the En- 


graving or Engravings issued for the ee his er tion — a Subseriber of Two Guineas 
one proof i or er letters — ve Guineas, one impression or 
impressions before or, if he prefer it.toa at the time many 
of the Works issued by the Association in former years. 


PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 1862. 
First,— Each Subscriber will have a 5 anaes of obtaining a Valuable Work of Art, at the’ 
Annua! General Distribution in July 1962. 
Second.—Each Subscriber will receive a copy of a beautiful E: ing,on al 
ational Picture of 


scale, after the N: i 
“THE PORTEOUS MOB, 
JAMES DRUMMOND, R.S.A. 


Third,—Each Subscriber who, between the years 1859 and _1963 inelusive, has paid up, in one or 
more payments, the amount wor iPiee Subscriptions of One Guinea each, will receive, in a 
to the Engraving, Engravings,or sae foe Works which will be annually issued as 
impression of a beautiful Plate, engraved by Lume Srocxs, A.R.A., in the highest style of Lina, 
the same size as ieture,— 


“SCENE FROM THE GENTLE SHEPHERD,” 
By Sir DAVID WILKIE, R.A, 


d effective 


Fifty-four Pulliam et Sows have already been acquired for 
July, 1862, among year; one at a cost of acost of 
upwards of £100 each, 


if Secretaries in Lond who are authorised to receive Subscriptions, and who will give 
to intending Subscribers. 
William Tweedie, Strand. 
Charles Roberso: ons 
sh itable Office, 26 Poultry, F.C. 
itchie, Sco’ ~ Eanite ‘able 


John H. Koeh, Gre ion ld Broad Street, E.C. 
Smith, Elder, & 65 Cornhill. 


coc’ mbard Street. 
w. >. M‘Combie, Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
F.A 3 New Street, Blackfriars, E. Cc. 
Yo oCantion Street, B:C. 
Road, Tufnell Park, N. W. 


William “Watson, 77 Cannon Street West, E.C. 
William Norris, 25 Grove Place, Lisson Grove. 


Edinburgh, 7th March, 1862, 


a 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Inconponatep py Rovat Caanter anv Act or Pantiament. 
HEAD OFFICE—64 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
‘ANY was held within the Company's Office, 64 Princes Street, Edinburgh, on MONDAY, 3rd 
h, 1962, in terms — Constitution of the Company 
Repo: y the Directors was re: iness transacted di the year 186), in which 
the following results were communicated :— — 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
received during the year deducting Re-in- 


unted to - £53,766 0 0 
Being 210,466 51 above 1860, and £18,433 6 0 above 1859." 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

785 POLICTES had been issued, Assuring thesumof . . £52742 0 0 
ming of ANNUAL PREMIUMS 216,553 0 0 

In = Aree UITY BUSINESS 179 Bonds had been granted, for whieh 
as received the sum of . ° . 251,529 0 0 
The "ACC MU LATED FUND now amounts to 2) 00 
Andthe ANNUAL REVENUEto . . £214,655 0 0 


On the motion the CHAIRMAN, secon seconded by Grons Warnexorn, Esq., the 
unanimously approved of, anda the usual Dividend of § per cent. on the paid-up Capital of ‘as 
Company declared, payable on the 7th of April next, free of Income tax. 

LONDON OF FICE—4+ NEW BANK LONDON. 
W. F. BIRKMYRE, Secretary. 


P & §S. BEYFUS HAVE OPENED ADDITIONAL. 
e And MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES, 
No. 144 OXFORD STREET 
y te Bond Street), 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 
91 to ng ROAD. 
to ect ther large and var and varied 


GOODS Fl TO ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM. 
Tilustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


M CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250 Oxford 
Street. CHINA 4 Dessert, and Tea Services. at a great reduction 
the Lease.— 250 Ox: ford Street, near Hyde 


in 


DNNEFORDS PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been, 
during years,em’ by the Profession, and 

versally accepted by the public, as t for Acidity of t Hea: 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a ard Aperient for ‘leliente constitutions, more’ 

especially for sates and Children. It is in a state of perfect pays 

strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172 Street, London, and sold by all re- 

312 


spectable Chemists throughout the world. 


\\ 


= 
= 
* George Kendal, Esq. (Messrs. Kendall Brothers), Liverpool. 
- J. H. Mackenzie, Esq., Beddington, Surrey, and the Temple, London. 
John Edward Naylor, E 
Thomas Stenhouse, Esq., 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
except assure | me | was among as bonuson the Ist of June, 
; 1861, being the sixth division of profits. The result of bonus up to this date has been to clear 
- 7 100 policies from any further payments of annual premiurs, while additions also 
| 
} 
— 
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SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


levical, Medical, General Life Assurance Socicip. 


PRESIDENT. 
TUE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
TITE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. | THE EARL OF GALLOWAY. 
THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. THE BISHOP OF LANCOLN. 
LORD CROFTON. 


DIRECTORS. 
Cuaramaxn—JOSEPH HENRY GREEN, Esq., D.C.L., 
President of the General Council.of Medical Education anil Revistration of the United Kingdom. 
§ Rrenr How JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P., Mortimer, Reading. 
WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., F-R.S., 5 Cliftord Street, Bond Street. 


HENRY W. ACLAND, M.D., F.R.S., Oxford. ARTHUR FARRE, M.D., F.R.S., 12 Hertford Street, May Fair. 
PATRICK BLACK, M.D.. 11 Queen Anne Street. Rev. JOHN E. KEMPE, M.A., Rectory, St. James's, Westminster. 
Sin BENJ. C. BRODIE, Bt., D.C.L., F.R.S., Broorme Park, Betchworth. RICHARD HOWSON LAMB. Esq., Bragborough Hall, Rugby. 
Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. GERARD W. LYOEKKER, Esq., Harpenden Ledge, St. Albans. 
THOMAS DAVIS, Hed, Boxmoor House, Hemel Hempstead. ANDREW A. MIEVILLE, Esq., 67 Gower Street 

CHARLES M. DEANE, Esq., Banker, Winchester. Rev. JOSEPH MOORE, M.A., Buckland, Faringdon. 

JAMES DUNLAP, M.D., Queen's Terrace, Windsor. GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Esq., Combe Court, Godalming. 


ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Esq. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, 


Read at an Extraordinary General Meeting, held at the Society's Office, on the 2nd day of January, 1862. 


In conformity with the provisions of the Deed of Constitution, and of the Society’s special Act of Parliament, the Directors have called the present Meeting, for 

; purpose of submitting to the Proprietors and to the Assured the result of an investigation into the affairs of the Quinquennial period, which terminated on the 30th 
une, 1861. 

On that day the Society completed its thirty-seventh year ; and the present investigation has fully realized those anticipations of success to which the Directors have given 
frequent expression in their Annual Reports. 

It will be expedient, in the first place, briefly to trace the progress of the Society during the period now under review. This can best be done by a reference to a few of the 
more important items in the Account rendered at the last Division, the results of which were justly regarded with more than ordinary satisfaction. 

none a effected during the five years just completed covered a total sum of £1,486,370, being an increase of £62,215 on those of the 
former period. 

The Income of the Society, which on the 30th June, 1856, was £166,800, reached £195,400 on the 30th of June, 1861, showing an increase since the last 
Division of £28,600 per annum. 

The Assurance Fund rose from £1,154,276, in 1856, to £1,422,191, in 1861, being an increase of £267,915. 

This increase in the Income and Assurance Fund is, however, far trom indicating the fuil expansion of either. At the last Division, two new privileges came into 
operation for the first time, by one of which the value of the Reversionary Bonus then declared might be taken by the Assured in an immediate cash payment, and by the 
other, in a large reduction of the premiums during the succeeding five years. Ihe amount then paid in cash was £234,472, whilst the reduction of premium allowed for five 
years exceeded 23459 per annum. These modes of appropriation were embraced by the holders of 2282 Policies, 1673 of whom elecied to take cash payments, aed 609 the 
reductions of premiums for five years—a result most decisive as to the popularity of both privileges among the Assured. 

The claims by death, including Bonus Additions, that accraed during the five years to June, 186], amounted to £464,280, being an increase on the five years to June, 1856, 
of £121,983, and making the total Claims, from the commencement of the Society, £1,621,878. This increase, which naturally arose from the Claims under Policies on the 
lives of persons advanced in years, deserves notice, as illustrating how effectually the Society is fulfilling the object for which it was established. 

The interest yielded during the period under consideration on all the Society’s property, invested aud uninvested, was on the average. £4 per cent. ; thus fully maintaining 
the rate realized during the previous five years. 

On the 30th June last, the number of Assurances in force was 7559, and the amount payable under them, including Bonuses, £4,537,914, being an increase in the 
Quinquennial period of 1100 in number, and £719,154 in amount. 

By the annexed statement of Assets and Liabilities, it will be seen that, after deducting the Proprietors’ capital of £50,000, 


The Assets on the 30th June last were oo ooo oo oo ove wo. £1,422,191 18 8 
And the Liabilities to the same date ... oe one ave ee 1,132,744 
Leaving a Surplus of ose eve ove ose ess oo £29447 7 


From this surplus the sum of £50,000 must, in conformity with the Society’s special Act of Parliament, be first set aside as a permanent reserve fund ; and of the 
remaining £239,447 7s. ld., the Directors have determined to recommend the Division of £237,000, being the nearest amount convenient for distribution. The amount 
divided on the last eccasion was £195,000. 

Of the £237,000 now to be apportioned, on-esixth, or £39,500, will fall to the Proprietors, and five-sixths, or £19'7,500, to the Assured, yielding a Reversionary 
addition to the Policies of £275,077. In this sum every Policy on the participating scale of premium, existing on the 30th June last, will share, in exact proportion to its 
contribution to the funds of the Society since the last Division. 

The satisfaction with which this result must be regarded, and the confidence with which it will be accepted by both Proprietors and Assured, will be further strengthened 
by a consideration of the measures that have been taken to ensure its unquestionable accuracy and perfect safety. 

As on all former occasions, the valuation of the Liabilities has been at once rigorous and minute. Each Policy has been separately valued and on ep eed checked, and all 
the multitudinous details of the Bonus Apportionments have been determined with equal care. The Carlisle rate of Mortality, on which the Office Tables are based, was 
‘employed ; 3 per cent. was the rate of interest assumed throughout all the calculations; and none but the net premiums were taken into account. The profit to be divided 
is, therefore, profit actualiy realized—every encroachment on, or anticipation of, future profits having been scrupulously avoided. Of the Assets it need only be said that, as 
heretofore, they are in every case sound and unimpeachable. 

The Reversionary Bonus of £275,077, before mentioned, will average 48 per cent., varying with the different ages from 33 to 89 per cent. on the premiums received 
since June, 1856, on all the Policies among which it will be distributed. The Bonus declared in 1357 averaged 46 per cent., and varied from 31 to 85 per cent. on the premiums 
of the previous five sears. 

The Cash Bonus, which is the present value of the reversionary amount, will, on this occasion, average 28 per cent. of the premiums received in the present Quinquennial 
period, as against 27 per cent. at the last Division, ‘This cash return is among the dargest ever given by any Office, and strikingly exhibits the measure of the Society’s 
success. 

There is yet one other illustration of the comparative results of the present Bonus that will doubtless be acceptable, as pointing to the large reductions of premiums that 
may be expected from accumulated Bonuses. It will now be at the option of 1'76 Policy-holders to relieve themselves of all further payments whatever on account of their 
assurances, by the surrender, in some cases, of the whole, and, in others, of a part only of their Bonus additions, their Policies at the same time having the right of sharing, 
as fully as at present, in every future division of profits at which such Policies may be in existence. The number, in 1852, to whom this benefit was available, was I! only ; 
1857, but 60; whilst now, as has been stated, it has reached 176. 

In concluding their Report, the Directors cannot refrain from combining with their hearty congratulations as to the results of the a. anticipations not less cheering as to 
the prospects of the future. Thestatements that are now before the Meeting have revealed no sign of pause, much less of retrogression. They have, on the contrary, demonstrated 
that, with matured strength and increased solidity, the Society maintains all its early elasticity and vigour. Ample reserves, resulting from cautious modes of valurtion, have 
secured to it many sources of undeveloped profit for future realization and division, whilst the e ical g it and careful supervision of its funds will contribute in 
no small degree to their steady accumulation. These considerations leave no reasonable doubt as to the fuller expansion of the Society’s operations, and justify the confident 
hope of its increasing prosperity and usefulness. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES ON 307Tn JUNE, 1861. 


Property —viz., £255,000 Stock 
Funded —viz., £255, toc ove ote on ove oe 
East India Stock, £25,000 ove oo ose ooo ove ove oe oe 54,000 0 0 
India Bonds, £20,000 ove ove ove ove 19,820 0 0 
Mortgages... ove ove ove ove ose ae ion oe on 9344600 4 0 
Advanced on Life Interests eve ase wo ove oo 0 
Freehold House for the Society's Offices ove ow ove 12,750 0 
Value of Bonuses on Policies belonging to the Society at other Offices ooo ove oe ove ove 9,795 3 3 
Premiums, Dividends on Stock, and proportion of Interest due ons on 214414 7 
Agents’ Quarterly Balances... oon ove oo ow 15611 12 3 
Balance at London and Westminster Bank ... one one one on ove ove 8658 7 9 
Cash inthe Office ove aso one ove ove 1510 
Total Assets ooo ene ove ooo oo ove ove ovo 1,472,191 18 8 
Deduct Proprietors’ Guarantee Fund ove ove ose os 50.000 0 
Consolidated or Assurance Fund one ov ow 1,422,191 18 8 
LIABILITIES. 
Value of Policies effected on the Participating Scale ‘... - om ose ove ose $74,260 8 5 
Value of Six Bonuses already declared ooo ooo ooo oo oso ove ove 186,708 5 5 
Value of Policies effeeted on the Non-participating Scale eco one oo ove ooo 40,020 19 0 
Value of Annuities... ose ooo oso oe ove ose ove 2,089 10 7 
Dividends due eee ove ooo eco ooo ove 260 0 0 
Claims by Deaths which occurred before 30th June, 1861, unpaid sae sa os on 24,848 4 0 
Due for » Income Tax, Commission, and sundry Expenses ove ooo oe wee 2,262 4 2 


Deduct Reserve Fund, pursuant to Sec. 32 of the Society’s special Act of Parliament ... ove «eo 00 50,000 0 0 
Available for Division ... £239,447 7 1 


The next Division of Profits wit take piace in January, 1867, ant Persons who effect New Policies before the end of June next 
will be entitled at that Division to one year's additional share of Profits over later Assurers. 


Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and further Information, be obtained from any of the Soeiety’s A. ; or of 
can GEORGE CUTCLIEFE, Actsany SECRETARY, 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
of the ested, before fi ail: deciding, to AM 

The han assortment of PEND STOVES, 
RANGES. CHIMNEY. FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL I IRONMONGERY, as 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
ARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 


cannot be ap sueeees hed elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of conte ore 
of stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s. to £33 
10s. ; bi with stan 25 12s. ; steel fenders ditto, with 
from £3 3s. to 218 ; chimney-pieces, from 8s 00 ; fire-irons, from 
‘ & Ses set to £1 4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
plates. 


CUTLERY warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 


TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM §8, 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


Table Desse 
Carvers 
Dozen Dozen Pair. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
12 6 10 0 43 
15 0 ll 6 43 
18 0 uo 46 
24060 7 0 73 
32 26 0 no 
40 0 2 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, Silver Ferules....... ee 50 43 0 17 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles, any pattern . 25 0 19 0 7 6 
Silver Handles, of any Pat 0 210 
Bows anv Horn Hanvrrs.—Kwives anv Forks 
White Bone Handl gal ll o 8 6 21 6 
Ditto Balance Handles 21 0 170 46 
Black Horn Rimm 17 0 o 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles ...........+++ 20 90 30 
ana: Sek nok oe of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and 
LLIAM §&. “BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles. Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
and Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twe “ large Show Rooms, 

4 


at 39 Oxford Street W:; 1 1a, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place ; and 1 
Newman's Mews, London. 


APPIN & COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 
soporte to the Pantheon, Oxford-street. contains the largest STOCK in London of 
ELECT SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen about to proceed to military 
and Cay appointments in India and Colonies, can select complete services of plate of the most 
ign, without the disadvantage of delay. 
MAPPIN & CO.'S ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


Full Size. Fiddle. | [hread.| King's. Lily. 

12 Table Forks 7 O} 22 14 0/2)? 16 0/2214 0 
12 Table Spoons.... eee 17 0] 2184 26 210 
2 Dessert Spoons ooo} 220) 3001 200/200 


Each article may be had separately at the same price. The most beautiful and varied 
assortment to be seen anywhere of tea and dinner-services, cruets, cruet frames, dish-covers, 
side-dishes, waiters, tea-trays, fruit-stands, épergnes, &c., the quality excellent, and the prices 
the lowest possible. Estimates submitted for furnishing with plate and cutlery military messes, 
hotels, and all public establishments. 

Celebrated Cutlery in large stock for selection and immediate shipment at Sheffield prices. 
Illustrated Catalogues The only London is opposite to the Pantheon, 


Oxtord Street.— Manufact al Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN 


E * and FAMILY GROCERS, to direct attention to their choice Selections of Breakfast 
and Luncheon Delicacies, ee pg and Articles for Dessert, noticing amongst others York 
aud Westphalia Hams, Pickled a Smoked Ox Tongues, tj oom and Yorkshire Pies, 
Smoked Salmon, Sardines, amen Anahonl ies, French Truffles, rved Green Peas, French 
Beans, Mushrooms, ‘lumatoes, French and Spanish Olives, Cry: LAT a and Glacé A ricots, 
Greengages, Strawberries and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Museatel Raisins, Figs, French 
Plums. and a variety of French acne me and Bonbons. Their celebrated Pickles and Sauces 
Brevered under personal superintendence, Jams, Jellies, Tart Fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, 
Soaps, Candles, Colza' bil, and all. Requisites supplied of the best descriptions. 
regularly waited on for orde 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


COLLARD & COLLARD’S NEW WEST-END 
ESTABLISHMENT. 16 GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET, where all com- 
munications are to be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale ‘and Hire. —City 
Branch, 26 Cheapside, E. c. 


NDIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER & GLENNY, next 


door to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on a application) J. Lists of the necessary 
Outfits for every appointment, with Prices of each A’ hresher’s India Gauze 


Waistcoats. India Tweed Suits, and Kashmir ona Shirts,can only be procured at this 
Establishment. 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Sontciyioss Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner Services, for 
Twelve Persons, from @ ass Dessert Services, for twelve Persons, from 22. Ail 
Articles marked in Plai in F 
Ornamental Glass, English "and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 

nishing orders promptly executed. 

LONDON —Suow Rooms, 45 Oxronp Street, W. 

BIRMINGHAM — Manvracrory and Snow "Rooms, Baoan 

Established 1807. 


CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG. M DOOR: 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET- DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S OAS ont DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churehyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester: Wolverhampton, 


CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 opular Men and 
Women of the day, are published at 1s. 6d. each, by Messrs. MECHI and BAZIN, 112 
Regent Street. Also many hundreds of Drawing-room Albums for diffo, on sale from 2s. 6d. to 


10 Guineas 
Cataloque of Names post free. 
LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 
EAL & SON have patented a method of making a Spring 


Mattress portable. The great objection tothe usual Spring Mattress isits being so heavy 
and cumbersome. 

The “Sommrer Evastiqve Portatir” made in Three separate parts, and when joined to- 
her has all the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no seating of wool or horse- 
r, it cannot harbour —_* wer which the usual Spring Mattress i is very liable ; the prices, also, 

are much below those ot the best spring mattresses, viz. 
3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. 4250 by 6 ft. 4 in. 
3 ft. 6in. 210 0] ” 5 0 


The “Sommrern Exastiqve h the ad of elasticity, dura- 
bility, cleanliness, portability, and cheapness. ial 
Ant d Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post on 


Heat & Son, 19 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND WALL DECORA- 
ON.—LAVERS & BARRAUD, of Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London, will be 
al to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes. 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS, 
MEMORIAL, DECORATIVE, AND HERALDIC, 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 


SLISSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, including a Treatise on the History and 
pane tthe Art, forwarded on the receipt of Thirty Post-office Stamps. al 


WORKS—24 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


HOW-ROOMS for CHURCH FUR Assn, ED GL ase,” 
PAPER-HANGINGS, FRESCO, &c. &c., been 
t. Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Tlustrated Priced 
mn_Street, Strand, 
-—s«s#Pareels &ec. to All Parts of the World by 
W HEATLEY & CO.’S (late Waghorn) 
Parcel Express, Passenger, and Insurance Agency. 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 
at 233 23 Regent Street, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 
ie ce, | 
GAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO, 
ARMY, EAST INDIA, AND COLONIAL AGENTS, 
66 Broox Street, Tlanover Lonpon. 
hased and despatch i in India and the Colonies. 
Outfits, Clothing, Cabin Furniture, &c., provided. 
Parcels and Boxes Transmitted Overland and by long Sea route, 
Passages secured Overland or by Ship, and Baggage ship, 
Banking Accounts opened. Pay and Pensions aawe ot remitted. 
Orders for Miscellaneous , Books, Newspapers, &c., from Members of the Military and 
Civil Services executed. 
jooks, Newspapers, &c., sent to Libraries abroad, Reading Societies, and Military 
Book C lubs, in any part of the world 
JARCELS, BOXES, BAGGAGE, &c., forwarded to INDIA 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, ‘and the COLONIES. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO." 
Agency for shipping and forwarding Parcels, Boxes, Baggage &c., to India, Cnina, Ceylon, and 
the East, Australia, New Zealand, the Cape, West Indies. estern Africa, the Medi- 
terranean, &c. Passages secured to all parts of the world. — “ADDIY to Messrs. Saun- 
= Ortey, & Co., East India and Colonial Agents, 66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, 
ion. 
} 7O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS._RODRIGUES’ Superior 
Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Craem-tand Note, full size,5 quires for éd.; Sermon 
per, 4s. 6d. All kinds of Stationer ual 
/EDDING CARDS, and WEDD) ENVELOPES, Printed and Stamped in Silver, with 
ARMS or CREST in the latest fashion CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved,and 100 Superfine 
Cards printed for 4s. 6d. 
At HENRY ROSRSGURE well-known 42 PICOADELLY, LONDON, 
: 'wo Doors from Sackville Stre 
y 1 ‘0 BOOKBU YERS. —A List of V: aluablo Second-Hand Books 
in all Classes of Standard Literature. Send stamp for postage. W. Hearn, 497 Oxford, 
Street, London. Also a separate Catalogue of Classics, &c. 
Pri Y THOUSAND VOLUMES OF RARE, CURIOUS, 
USEFUL, AND VALUABLE BOOKS now on Sale at VERY GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, on account of Removal, by J. Litty, 151 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, 
A new Catalogue for 1862 of VERY CHEAP BOOKS may be had on the receipt of two 
postaze stamps. 
HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY. — Surplus Copies 
ot “ Du Chaillu's Africa,” “ Atkinson’s The Amoor,” “ Galton's Vacation Tourist,” * 
Books, are now ON SALE, at greatly Reduced 


Elgin’s Mission to China,” 


and many other 
Prices. 


Catalogues sent gratis. 
BULL'S LIBRARY, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. price 21s. each. (Sold separately.) 


Ee HOLY BIBLE, containing the Old and New Testaments, 
exranged 4 in HISTORICAL and CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, so that the whole may 

read as ONE CONNECTED HISTORY, in the words of the Authorized Tras-iation, 
W ith COPIOUS NOLES and INDEXES. By Geoncr Townsenn, D.D., Late Cancn of 


urham. 


F =i * Aas cama of this ARRANGEMENT of the BIBLE (without the Notes) may be had, 
in 1 vol. 
Rrvrxetons, Waterloo Place, 


New Edition, in a cheaper form, pi 
(CATECHETICAL EXERCISES ON. THE APOSTLES’ 


CREED, chiefly drawn ithe of By the Rev. Eowara 
Bicwxersreru, M.A., of Aylesbury. 
may be had, by same 


QUESTIONS illustrating the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 


Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Rrvinotons, Waterloo Place, London. 
In the press. 


TDOMESD: AY BOOK: a literal Extension, and an English. 
Translation, of Middlesex and Sureey 4 with | iations of Places and Names. Uniform 
with the Photozincographed Facsimile of the Record. Middlesex, 6s.; Surrey, 12s. Imperia} 
4to. Other Counties in preparation. 
Vacner & Sons, 29 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Just published, price, in paper cover, 2s.; in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
RIZE MONEY: a Pamphlet showing the Right of the 
Actual Captors to the Kirwee Booty ; with a short Treatise on Prize 
London: Harerson, 59 Pall Mall. 
MR. FRANCATELLI’S PLAIN COOKERY BOOK. 
Now ready, containing upwards of 100 pages, fep. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
A COOKERY BOOK FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 
By Cuances Francarecct, Author of the “ Cook's Guide,” and late Maitre 
and Chief Cook to the Queen. 
London: Boswortn & Harrison, 215 Regent Street. 
EAUTIFUL POETRY. The Choicest of the Past and 
Present. No.8. Price 4d. and Part 2, price 1s. 4d. of the re-issue. 
Crockrorp, 10 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
This day, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
HE YOUNG STEPMOTHER ; or, a Chronicle of Mistakes. 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Now ready, fep. price 4s. 6d. 
Re ASONS OF FAITH; or, The Order of the Christian Argu- 
ment developed and explained. With an Appendix, By G. 8. Daew, M.A., Author of 
“ Scripture Lands,” “ Lectures to Evening Classes,” & 
London : Bert & Darpy, 108 Fleet street. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. cloth, price 
(THE AMBULANCE SURGEON; wm, Practical Observations 
on Gunshot Wounds. M.D. 
Edinb : A. & C. Brack ; London: 
Complete in 2 vols., price 3s. each, limp 
Pn ILIAD OF HOMER. With Engl Notes, Critical and 
ee eI from the best and latest authorities. By the Rev. T. H. Leany, B.A., 
Vols. V. to VIIL. of Weale’s Series of Greek 
J.S. Vinrur, 294 City and 3 26 Ivy Lane. 
w ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. 
MEMOIRS OF COUNT JOHN ARRIVABENE. Translated 
from the original by Count Craates Arnivanene; with Documentsand Notes explana- 
tory, and six original letters of Sirvio 
. Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Second Edition, price 10s, 6d. ; 
R. KNOX ON THE RACES OF MEN; A Philoso mye 
Inquiry into ye Sefaense of Race over the Destinies of Nations. Second Edi! with 
aniseed Z| ‘Supplement can be had separately, price 2s. 6d. 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356 Strand. 
Just published, demy 8vo. price 1s. 
BRITISH RAINFALL. 
ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF RAIN OVER THE BRITISH 
ISLES, during the Years 1869 and 1861, as observed at about 500  Piations in Great Britain 
and Ireland, Compiled by G. J. Symoxs, Member of the British and Scottish Meteorological 


London Eowarp Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross,8.W. 
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NOTICE.—For a Biographical Dictionary of 2200 of the most 
Important LIVING MEN AND WOMEN, see the New 
Edition of MEN OF THE TIME, by Epwarp WaAtrorp, 
M.A., which is this day published, in One Vol., Large Crown 
8vo, price 10s. 6d. half-bound. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, Wane, ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON 


(CHURCH RATES. There is an article on Church 


Rates in the ** QUARTERLY REVIEW,” No. 220. 


EDUCATION —THE REVISED CODE. There is 


an article on the New Code in the * QUARTERLY REVIEW,” No. 221. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STRERT. 
Now ready, price 1s., by post, 13 stamps, Second Edition. 


ON THE ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM: a New Mode of 
treating Deafness, associated or not with Discharge from the Ear. By Jamrs Yrarstey, 
Esq., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street ; Author of * Throat Deafness,” &c. &c 
“ We have ourselves seen the remedy engine by Mr. Yearsley in cases of apparently incurable 
deafness, and the effect produced was almost miraculous. This happy discovery establishes 
for our profession another claim to public gratitude and support."—Leading Article of the 
ncet. 
11 Burlington Street, W. 


PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. By Aaron PENLEY. 
With a Full Course of Chromo-lithographic Studies, invaluable for Student, Teacher, 
Amateur, or the Drawing-room Table. poems of Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 
6 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


LLUMINATION: the Best and C heapest Manuals and Works 
of Authority on the Art. peetume of Day & Sox, Lithographers to the Queen, 6 Gate 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


HE ODYSSEY of HOMER, translated into English Verse in 
the Stanza. By Pamir Worstey, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College. Books I. to XII. 
“ A Homer that can be read with delight by the English people............ If Mr. Worsley’s 
version can but fairly find its way into the hands of the public, it will make its own name as 
a work of genius that brines Homer for the first time as a friend and companion to many a 


sim ple English hearth.” —Exraminer. 
e have no hesitation in ony ing x that we very much prefer his translation to any modern 


one that we have seen." —John 
& Sons, Edinburgh and T.ondon. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


[TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS ; preached in the 
Parish Church of Eversley, by B.A., Magdalene Hall, 
Oxford, Curate of Goosnarzh, Preston, late Curate of Eversley. 
London: Simextx, Marsuart, & Co. Preston: Oarry. 


(THOUGHT S ON SELF-CULTURE, addressed to Women. 
By Mrs. W. Grey and Miss Emtty Surrrerr. A New Edition. 
& Co. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. — 


No. XLI. JANUARY, 1862. 


I. LAW IN AND FOR INDIA. . 
II. THE DRAMATIC POETRY OF OFHLENSCHLAGER. 

III. THE RELIGIOUS HERESIES OF THE WORKING CLASSES, 
IV. INCOME-TAX REFORM. 
V. ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 

VI. ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 

VII. POPULAR EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 

VIII. THE AMERICAN BELLIGERENTS : RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. 


THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Politics, Sociology, 
London : Trower & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


and Traveis.—3. Science. 4. History and Biography.—5. Be 
(THE CHURCH REVIEW is now firmly established as a 
eekly Church Pye. It is devoted to the maintenance of the Doctrine and Discipline 
of the Church of England, Co it seeks to increase the interest which English ‘Churchmen are 
everywhere beginning to’ n these | to call forth their —y 4 in 


Church's sacred —, Publi ished ¢ every morning at 2 York Street, Covent G 
Price 3d., or stamped 4d. 


TNTERIOR OF ST. JAMES’ THE LESS, Garden Street, 
Westminster— THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price $4. contains —Fine View of 
Interior of St. James in — The reves, A of piyles 
—On Decorative ‘Art (with istrations)~ Pars and Addresses, Architec- 
tural Museum —Clock and Watch Making—The Albert Memorial —On 8 
tion — The Roads to the Exhibition — Machine-made Br Bricks — Competi 
School-building News — Provincial News—Church-building News, &c. Office, | 
Covent Garden: and all B 
NEW COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL MAGAZINE, 
To be ready on March 25, 1862, price One Shilling, the First Number of 


THE EXCH: ANGE: a Home and Colonial Monthly Review of 


urfi ‘cora- 
ns — Stained Glass— 


ork Street, 


fi and General Politics. 
Contents of No. 1. 
1. MEXICO AND THE INTERVENTION, No. 1. 


2. COTTON. 
3. THE AMERICAN CONFLICT : THE CLAIMS OF THE SOUTH. 
4. THE RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
5. THE RIDDLE OF AUSTRALIAN POLITICS, 
6. LEGAL SECURITIES FOR ENGLISH SETTLERS AND CAPITAL IN BENGAL. 
7. OUR COLLIERIES. 
8. FOREIGN EXCHANGES, 
9, THE COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1360 AND 1861, 
10. M. FOULD'S BUDGET, AND FINANCIAL REFORM. 
English Literature. 
French and German 
Money, Banking and 
English and Scotch Metals <a Metal Manufactures. 
The various Textiles and Textile Manufactures. 
Corn, Provision, and Foreign and Colonial Produce, &c. &c. 
Among the ove, Mr. Thomas Bazley, John Thomas 


States), Professor 
others. 


Pn a Samrson Low, Son, & Co., 47 Ludgate Hill. And all Booksellers in Town and 
SOCIETY. 


L 9 NDON 1s. Monthly. 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. GUTIIRIE. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
THE WAY TO LIFE: a Series of Discourses. 


D.D. 


By Tuomas 
By the same Author, 


277m THOUSAND. —THE | GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL. Illustrated 


in a Series of Discourses. 7s. 6d. 


Tuovsaxp.—CHRIST AND THE INHERITANCE OF 


og SAINTS. Illustrated in a Scries of Discourses from the Epistle to the Colossians. 
8. 


Tuovsanp.—PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 1s. 


Edinburgh : Avam & Cuarrrs Brace. 
NEW WORK BY W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. 
Just published, in 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND WORK: a Series of Morning 
Meditations on Passages of Scripture. By Wittiam Linpsay Acexanper, D.D., Minister 

of Edinburgh. 
h: & Cuartrs Brack. 


HE ITALIAN MOVEMENT AND ITALIAN 
PARTIES: LECTURES AND SPEECHES, 
By James Sransrexp, Esq., M.P.., 
Price Is. ; by post, Is. 1d, 
London : James Riveway, Plesadiliy « and Errrncnam Wann, Royal Exchange. 
Edinburgh : & Brack 
Just published, 8vo. sewed, price Is. 6d. 
THE ESSAYS AND REVIEWS CONTROVERSY. 


THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE PEOPLE. By Frepericx 
J. Foxrox, A.B., Author of “ Popular Christianity,” &c. 
London: Triinver & Co., 69 Paternoster Row. 


In | vol. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM AND RACHEL RUSSELL: a Tragedy in Five 
. By Anparas Muncn. Translated from the Norwegian, and published, under 
the special sanction of the Poet, by John Heyliger Burt. 

“The latest and best known tributes to Lady Rachel Russell's memory are Guizot's 
be Fy Amour dans le Mariage,’ and this tragedy by the Norwegian poct, Munch, which we have 
here ‘done’ into English, and very well done, by Mr. Burt. The spirit of the play is almost 
English. The characters are true. It isa pleasant flattery to find our British Worthies so well 

derstood and beloved by our cousins in old Norway.”— Globe. 


_London: Hamitrox, Apams & Co. 


rat axrn & Co.. 69 Paternoster Row. 
ow ready, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
N EXPOSITION OF SPIRITUALISM, in a Series of 
Letters. 
“ A work of no slight interest to the student of human folly." —Zondon Revi 
“ The discussion of this question has given the impulse to inquiry, by whch it t onest soon be 
brought to an issue.”—Morning Post. 
“In publishing this book, we think ‘Sceptic’ will have greatly aided the cause, not of 
Spiritualism, but of Cerebral Physiology and the true science of mind.” —Coventry Herald. 
London : Txttryrr & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, price !s. (post-free for 14 stamps). 
THE OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 
&e. Containing Map, Blank Paves for a Diar$, &c. This Work, in a 
Portable form (intended for the pocket), contains the fullest information for the Overland 
‘Traveller. A Map, marking the Overland Route, and a Blank Diary for Memoranda, will be 
found both convenient and useful. 
Saunpeas, Ortey & Co., Army, East India, ont Agents, 
66 Brook Street, Hanover Squar 
Just published, a New Edition, with aie 
« FPALLACIES OF THE FACULTY,” with the Principles 
of Chrono-thermal M By Dr. Dickson. Price 5s. cloth. 

“Our function is discharved when we have called public attention to the Chrono-thermal 
System, and have paid our tribute to i. grand medical truth which it irrefutably establishes. 
Our cordial sympathies are all with Dr. Dickson, whether we look at the ill usage v a 
} =~ in the past,or at the great reputation which the future has in store for him.”— 

rue 

Tixstey Brorares, 18 Catherine Strect. 


New Edition, Complete, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 


f ‘AIRY LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF THE SOUTH 

OF TERLARD. by T. Crorrox Croxer. A new and complete edition, edited by 
T. Warour, M.A S.A. &c. with original Letters from Sir W. Scott, Lockhart, Miss Edge- 
Worth, &c. now first adled ; and a Memoir of the Author, by his son, T. F. Ditton Cxonwen, 


ALBERT MEMORIAL. —The beautiful Poem by 
_Tromas Hoop, Esq., in“ FUN " this week. One Penny. Post paid, 2d. 
On the Fifteenth, in Magenta cloth, price 4s. 6d., post paid, 5s., 


TPHE FIRST HALF-YEARLY VOLUME OF “FUN,” 


containing humorous Articles by 


PROWSE, 
GODFREY TURNER, Esquires, 
and 300 Engravings by the most talented artists. 
80 Fleet 
1 vol. 4to. price 


MILTON—PRENDERGASTS CONCORDANCE TO. 


“ A very meritorious and carefully executed work.”— Edinburgh Review. 
Wesrerron, 27 St. George's Place, Hyde Park Corner, 8.W. 


Just published, beautifully printed in Ke jue t; Pe, on toned paper, price is. paper cover, or 


cloth. 

OLDEN WORDS, No. 1 . Part L: THE RICH AND 

m_ th ewe! le, Bishop ny 
William Tyndale, Thomas’ Becon ichai Hooker, John Brad: diford bishop Sanday 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and Archbishop Leighton. 

London ans and Oxford: Henny & Pannen. 
Waront, New St: 
my 1 on fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title, price 3s. —< 


HUSTORY of the ITALIAN REPUBLICS; or, the Origin, 
Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from a.v. 476 to 1805. By J. C. 1. 


Sismonp1. 


and other eminent writers ; 


narrated the | work was to present to those who cannot aff 
of the Italian Republics, is ‘time for the study of history an 


Histor 

treated at length in his great work in sixteen tof the fortunes of Italy during the 
volumes. It is, however, not an ‘ment. owas her prosperity and of the calamities 
His thorough knowledge of the chien 4 en- which followed it. he events of the 

abl him to sacrifice details and episodes |three years impart a 


without re; events | history of the 
which produced las' cing eos yy up the tradition of Italian treedom. 
produced none ; ‘ond object in the present 
By the same Author, in2 vols. price 7s. 
Hes. of the FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE; com- 
the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. 
London: Loneman, Greex, Loroman, & Ronerrs. 
SIR 8. BENTHAM'S LIFE AND SERVICES. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
THE LIFE OF AL SIR SAMUEL 
BENTUAM, K.S.G., former! of Navy Works, he. Jatsty a Commis- 
sioner of His Mr duty of duty of Civil Architect and Engineer of the 
Navy. By his Widow, S. 
Garr, Lowoman, & Ronenrs. 
NEW WORK BY DR. CORRIGAN. 
In 1 vol. with Route-Map and Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. 
TEN DAYS IN ATHENS, with Notes by the Wa ay, in 
London : Loneman, Garen, Loxaman, & Ronenrs. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portraits, 2)s. bound. 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF FRANCE 
UNDER LOUIS XV. From Rare and Unpublished Documents. 
Hurst & Bracxert, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
In the Press. 
MUSICAL CYNICS LONDON. By Grorce 
. Bunn, Publisher, 167 New Bond Street. 
THE BEST HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
In 7 vols. feap. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, or boards, 17s. 6d. 
BAS CROFT'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


from their Colonization to the! 

This standard work contains more = 10,000 references to the best ITistories and Manuscripts 
in existence, and should at the present time be minutely studied hy al! who wish to obtain a 
clear idea ‘of the original causes of the difficulties throug which the United States 


States are now 


London: Wittiam Teco, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


London : Rovrtepes, Warne, & Rovrtevoe, Farringdon Street. 
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NEW MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


In a few days will be published, 


A NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION, WITH LISTS AND FIGURES 
OF CHARACTERISTIC FOSSILS, 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


By J. B. JUKES, M.A, F.RS. 
Local Dirzetor of the Geological Survey of Treland. and Lecturer on Geology to the 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


New Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Now complete, in 31 vols, and price 4 in cloth ; and.£32 2s. Gd. in 

THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 
A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. 

Illustrated with upwards of 5000 Engravings on Wood and Steel. 


EDINBURGH: A.& C. BLACK. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, price 4s. 6d. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE 


WORKS 0F THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Vor. I. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 


Vou. II. Recollections of the Lakes and the Lake Poets — Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Southey. With Illustrations. (Now ready.) 


Vor. II. For April, will contain, The Socata Military Nun ; The Last Days of 


Immanuel Kant; System of the Heavens as Revealed by Lord Rosse’s 
Telescope ; Joan of Are; The Casuistry of Roman Meals; Modern 
Superstitions. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON : LONGMAN & CO. 


This day, fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


THE AGE OF LITTLE MEN: 


A REVIEW OF FAME. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


MR. ALFRED AUSTIN’S NEW POEM, 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY, 


Will be ready for delivery next week. 


LONDON : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


This day, in 2 vols. fep. cloth, price 12s. 


A NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON: 


An Old Old Story. 
By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 


On Wednesday, 12th March, will be published, commencing with 
a New Volume of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 
THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF 


A NEW NOVEL BY WILKIE COLLINS, 
NO NAME. 


On Saturday, 15th March, will be published, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 
CONTAINING THE CHIEF PORTION OF 


A STRANGE STORY, 


By the Author of “ Rienzi,” “ My Novel,” &c. 
“A STRANGE STORY” WAS COMMENCED IN VOLUME THE FIFTH. 


Now ready, Seeond Edition, price 12s. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES & REVIEWS, 
By VISCOUNT CRANBORNE. 
“ A series of historical essays of great merit."-—Saturday Review. 
LONDON : J. MITCHELL, 33 OLD BOND STREET. 


SECOND EDITION. 
This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


An Attempt to Explain and Establish the Doctrine of 
Justification by Faith Only, : 


TEN SERMONS UPON 
THE NATURE AND THE EFFECTS 
OF FAITH: 


Preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. 
By JAMES THOMAS O'BRIEN, D.D. 


Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, and Archbis King's Lecturer in re the 
University of Dublin, now Bishop ot ay Ferns and Leighlin. me 


LONDON and CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN & CO. 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, DUBLIN. 


This day is published, with Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Memoir of the Life of 
THE REV. ROBERT STORY, 


LATE MINISTER OF ROSNEATH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


By ROBERT HERBERT STORY, Minister of Rosneath, 


*«* This Volume includes several important Passages of Scottish Religious and Ecclesi~ 
astical History during the Second Quarter of the present Century. Among others the Row 
the Rise of the Invincrre Movement, the Eanty Hisrony of the Fare 


LONDON and CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN & CO. 
EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, EDINBURGH. JAMES MACLEHOSE, GLASGOW. 
And all Booksellers. 


Tracts for Priests and People, No. XIII. 
This day is published, price 1s. 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


A REVIEW OF THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL'S ESSAY IN 
“AIDS TO FAITH.” 


By the Rev. J. Li. Davies and the Rev. F. Garven. 
No. XIV. will be ready next week, 


Conrents: 
ON THE INCARNATION AND PRINCIPLES OF 
EVIDENCE. 


By Ricnarp H. Hurroy, Barrister-at-Law. 
With a Letter by the Rev. F. D. Mavnrice. 


LONDON and CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN & CO. 


Now ready, 
THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. 


WITH MEMOIR. 
New Edition, complete in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Now ready, the New Edition of 


THE UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER; 


oR, 
Cyclopedia of Descriptive, Political, and Physical Geography. 
With Map and numerous Ilustrations, 1 large vol. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


“The simplest, handiest, and best portable one-volume gazetteer.’ *—Examiner. 
“ Superior to any other we have seen."’— Liverpool Albion. 


LONDON : GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO. 


Now ready, 8vo. 12s. 


FAITH AND PEACE. 
Being Answers to some of the “Essays and Reviews,” 


by the following Writers :-— 
WILLIAM EDWARD JELF, B.D., late Censor of Christ Church, and Whitehall Preachers 
Bampton Lecturer for 1857. 


JAMES WAYLAND JOYCE, M.A., late Stadens of Christ Church, one of the Proctors in 
Convocation for the Diocese of Herefo 


JAMES FENDALL, M.A.., Proctor ta emvesstion for the Diocese of Ely. 


WILLIAMLEE, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of of Dubiin. 


EDGAR HUXTABLE, M.A., Prebendary of Wells Cathedral, late Vice-Principal of Wells 
Theological Coilege. 


WITH A PREFACE by the Venerable Archdeacon Denison, 


LONDON : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
Just published, in 1 vol. price 6s. 


ADAM BEDE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


' Att tue Year Rounp is published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., i 
Parts and Half- Year! Volumes, at 26 Wellington Street, Strand, Wey 
Messrs. CHapMan & 198 Piccadilly, W. London, 


‘WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


LAST POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. [On the 20th. 


NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each Part to contain 
Two Illustrations by “ Phiz. 


Just published, Part IT. of 


BARRINGTON. By Cwartes Lever, Author of 
“Harry Lorrequer,” “Charles O'Malley,” &c. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By 
H. R. Fox Bourne. [ week. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DUKE OF RICH- 
MOND. [In the press, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. with illustrations. 


COTTON: THE CHEMICAL, GEOLOGICAL, AND 
METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS INVOLVED IN ITS SUC- 
CESSFUL CULTIVATION. With an Account of the actual Con- 
ditions and Practice of Culture in the Southern or Cotton States of 
America. By Dr. Jonn Witi1AmM Matter, Analytical Chemist of the 
State Geological Survey, and Chemical Professor to the State School of 
Medicine, Mobile. (Jn the press. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 650, price 16s. 
PRAISE, PRECEPT, AND PRAYER: 
A Complete Manual of Family Worship. 
By JOHN M. CLABON. 


The _ has endeavoured to extract all that is most beautiful and most useful from the 
ible, and from the writings of the great men who have made it their special study. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


JOHN SAUNDERS’ 


Just ready, at all the Libraries, Railway Stations, and Booksellers, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth, 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE: 


A TALE. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS, 


Author of “ The Shadow in the House,” “ Love's Martyrdom,” &e. &¢. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Lately published, 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 


~ 


“ Refinement of taste, purity of moral tone, and poetical and dramatic talent in the con- 
ception and working out of character, are conspicuous throughout. In descriptions of nature, 
especially where she has snatched a grace from Art, * The Shadow in the House’ is er aA 


“ The story will remain as one of the — of English fiction. The author will be . 
among the masters who have pierced the human heart through and through. Mr. Saunders’ 
humour is real humour, his pictures of country life are gy eed and that sweetest of women, 

. Dell, will yet furnish a subject for the painter.”—City Pr 

“ "The mustard-seed of error or weakness from which all the ‘horrors of the tale are made to 
arise, is a very natural and true view of life, and gives a high but not —— moral purpose 
to the tale, which adds greatly to its other excellences."’"— Westminster Revi 


book ; one nel has the peculiar depth and fo am mixed with the 
terises the school of our best modern novelists.”” 
Englishwoman's Journal. 


LONDON : LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


“A very 
minute and delicate painting, which 


More than four thousand families residing in London and its neighbourhood already sub- 
scribe to this department of Mupre’s Library. in all the best works px i leading 


The Saturday Review. 


ALBEMARLE Srreet, March, 1862. 
STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


RAWLINSON’S HISTORY of HERODOTUS. Edited 
with copious Notes and Essays. Maps and Woodcuts. oe 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest 


Period to the Close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander reat. 
Maps. 12 vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 


LIDDELL’S HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Empire. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


GIBBON’S HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL 


of pag — EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, by Dr. WM.SMITH. Maps. 8 
vO. 


DYER’S HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE; from 


So © Gr Crimean War. Vols. | and 2. 


HALLAM’S HISTO RY of EUROPE during the 


MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 8vo. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the Accession of Hi VII. to the Death of George 
3 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 


3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Peace 


of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713—1783. 7 vols. 8vo. 93s. 


CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES of 


ENGLAND. From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden. 
3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


FORSTER’S HISTORY of the GRAND REMON- 


STRANCE, 1641. 8vo. 12s. 


NICHOLAS’S HISTORIC PEERAGE of ENGLAND. 


| md the Origin and Descent of every Title of Peerage s'nce the Conquest. 
vo. 30s. 


ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY of INDIA: the Hindoo 


and Mahomedan Period. Map. 8vo. 18s. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the UNITED NETHER- 


LANDS; with the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 


including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 6 vols. 8vo. 72s. 


ROBERTSON’S HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH, from the Apostolic Age to the Concordat of Worms, a.v. 64—1122. 
2 vols, 8vo. 34s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; 
its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. Vol. 1. §vo. 428. 


HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY.  8vo. 16s. 
BLUNT’S LECTURES on the EARLY FATHERS. 


8vo. 15s. 
MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS: a Series of 


Standard English Authors, printed from the most correct text, and edited with 


I. Gotnsmitn’s Works. 4 vols. 8vo. 30s, 
Il. Jonnson’s Poets. 38 vols. 8vo. 22s. 6d. 
Ill. Byroy’s Porticat Works. 6 vols. 8vo. 45s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


publishers as they apne books are exchanged weekly at the 
within six or eight miles sof New Oxford Street. 


Prospectuses, with Lists of the principal works at present in circulation, will be for- 
warded, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR: 
A Monthly Register of Current Literature. 


The LIBRARY CIRCULAR fe is intended for distribution among the Subscribers to Mcpie’s 
Library, and Literary Institutions end Book throughout the kingdem. 


No. 1 (TWENTY-FOUR PAGES, QUARTO) WILL APPEAR EARLY IN APRIL. 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, TWENTY THOUSAND. 


A few first-class Literary Advertisements will be received not later than March 22nd. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. 

Now ready, with Portrait, Vols. 3 and 4. (Completing the Work.) Post 8vo. 2is. 
LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS MS. PAPERS. 

By EARL STANHOPE, 

Author of the “ History of England from the Peace of Utrecht.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day, 8vo. Is. 


TT'WO YEARS OF CHURCH PROGRESS : anaes 


from the “ Christian Remembrancer,” January, 1862. 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo. Is. 


THE CHURCH CAUSE AND THE CHURCH 


PARTY. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. . 
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13 Great Strreer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


Ts PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE OF 


BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vols. with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 
A very amusing chronicle. That it will be read with curiosity we cannot doubt.”— 
Diary has intrinsic abounds in anecdote.’ *—Examiner. 
diary.” —Saturday Review. “ Thes shout lively and 
‘The pictures are pron Daily 


Down SOUTH; or, an Englishman’s Experience at the Seat 
of War in America. by s. 8. Purtures Day, Special the Morning 
Herald. 2 vols, with Portraite of President Davis and General Beauregard 
“This publication is peculiarly i interesting, and in every respect Pome og Mr. Day gives 
us personal and b of the principal actors in the Secession, such as 


rson Deve. the pr A Alexander S bert Mereer 
tary of States Hi owell Cobb, president of the Congress; General Peauregard, & Mr. 
Day's lively and spirited sketches will be found amusing in the highes' 


it sense of the ‘term.” 
Illustrated News. 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE: Sketches of Military Life. 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, 
Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow Academicians. By Warren 
8vo. with Portraits, &c. 30s. 
enceforward n y can have any excuse for reopening this subject. Mr. Thornbury has 
collected a fom of information larger in oe and fuller in detail than ‘Turner’ $s uncom- 
could have justified any one in expecting." —Zilacky 
RAVELS IN THE HOLY LAN D. By Freprika BREMER.. 
Translated by Mary Howrrr, 2 vols. 2 
“This work is a cood specimen of what travels, should be—intelligent, unaffected, and giving 
exact, as distinguished from vague, i 


FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Kavanacu, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Addle,” &c. 2 vols. 218 


EMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER OF 
NAPOLEON III. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
“This book furnishes Ih: beautiful and unhappy queen more satisfactory 


a biography 
than any we have yet met with.” —Dai 


IFE OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B.; 
with his Correspondence. By Major-General Ecens Napier. 2 vols. 


I ODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1862. 
Under the especial Patronage of Her Masesry. ay throughout by the Nobility. 
aya Edition, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 3 
est, most useful, and exactest of modern woe: on the subject.’ "Spectator. 
RECREATIONS OF A SPORTSMAN. By Lorp Wrirram 


Lennox. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. (Just ready. 


ADELE. By Kavanacn. Illustrated by Jomn 
5s. bound. Forming the New Volume of Hunsr & Bracxerr’s Stanpanp Linaary. 
“The best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh. It is a charming story.”—Ath 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A FAST YOUNG LADY. 


Mrs. Grey, author of the “ Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


"THE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGH. 8 vols. 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Scrvrator. 8 vols. 


(HE I LAST ‘OF THE MORTIMERS. By the Author of 
“ Margaret Maitland,” “ The House on the Moor,” &c. 3 vols. 


GREAT SENSATION. By E. Heyeacr Derrne, Esq. 


The aim of this book is good and wholesome. wilting in it.” 
rday Review. 


DOES SHE LOVE? By Corsurn Mayne, Esq. 


A thoughtful, high-toned novel.” — Post. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of LEIGH HUNT. Edited by his 


Expgsr Son. 2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait, price 24s. cloth. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, and its Influence on the Cha- 


racter and Happiness of Women. By Emmy Sumrerr. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 
price 6s.'cloth. 


THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY »v. DR. WILLIAMS. 
The DEFENCE of DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS; being a 


Report of the Speech delivered in the Court of Arches on the 2Ist of December, 1861, and 
the 7th and 8th of January, 1862, by James Fitzsames Stzpuen, M.A., Recorder of ‘Newark 
- ublished from the Shorthand Writer’s Notes. Kevised and Corrected. Post 


The WILD SPORTS of INDIA, with detailed Instructions for 


the Sportsman ; to which are added Remarks on the Breeding and Rearing of Horses, and 

the Formation of Light Irregular Caval By ret Henny Suakesrean, late Com- 

mandant Nagpore Irregular Force. With ait of the Author. Second Edition, much 
post 8vo. price 10s. cloth. 


MISS MALING’S MANUALS. 
FLOWERS for ORNAMENT and DECORATION. With 
Coloured Frontispiece. 


IN-DOOR PLANTS, and How to Grow Them for the Drawing- 
Room, Balcony, and Greenhouse. With Coloured Frontispiece. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


SONG BIRDS, and How to Keep Them. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


NEW NOVEL. 
CARR of CARRLYON. By Hamrtron Aipf, Author of 


“ Rita,” “ Confidences,” &c. 3 vols. 


The LADY’S GUIDE to the ORDERING of the HOUSEHOLD, 
end the ECONOMY of the DENNER TABLE. By a Lavy. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


The EARLY ITALIAN POETS. “Translated by D. G. Rossertr. 
Part I.—Poets chiefly before Dante. Part II.—Dante and his Circle. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth, 


EXPERIENCES of an ENGLISH SISTER of MERCY. By 


Mancarer Goupman. Snrall post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of J. RUSKIN, M.A. 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Roetialt, price te. cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


66 Baoox Srnezr, Hanover 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & - 
NEW WORKS. 


MADAME DE STAEL AND THE GRAND DUCHESS 


LOUISE ; a Selection from the hitherto Unpublished Correspondence of Madame de 
Stavl, and the Grand Duchess Louise and Saxe-Weimar, from 1800 to 1817, together 
with a Letter to Bonaparte, First Consul; and another to Napoleon, Emperor, 
In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE’S ADMINIS- 


TRATION OF BRITISH INDIA. By Epowiw Annorv, M.A., of University College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 15s. 


CALABRIA AND THE LIPARIAN ISLANDS IN 


1860, Syo. 123. (Just ready. 


THE SHANNON’S BRIGADE IN INDIA. By Ep- 


Hore Verney, R.N. With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STAR OF LOVELL: a Tale of the Poor Clergy. 


(Just ready. 
THE FIELD OF LIFE;; or, Sowing and Reaping. 31s. 6d. 
Second Edition. 


CLINTON MAYNYARD: a Tale of the World, the 


Flesh, and the Devil. 10s. 6d. (Ready. 
WHEAT AND TARES. Originally published in “Fraser’ $ 
Magazine.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BETTER DAYS. Edited by the Rev. Recmatp Suurrte, 


Author of the “ Life of the Rev. Henry Newland.” 2 vols. 21s. 


THE DREAM OF A LIFE. By Lady Scort, Authoress 


of “The Skeleton in the Cupboard.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE DARK CLOUD: or, Priestly Influence in Ireland. 
7s. 6d. (Neat week. 


RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. A Novel.’ 


(Next week. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO. 
66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE LIVES OF 
the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY: The Anglo-Norman Period. 
By Wavrer Farqunar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 8yo. 18s, 
—Vol. I. 15s. 


“A work which we trust the author will be enabled to complete with the same. 


vigour and good sense which he has displayed in the first volume.” — Quarterly Revicw. 
* If this work continues to increase in interest as this second volume does, it will be 
most popular and most useful,”"—At 
“Written as pleasantly as it is impartially . 
anecdotes and genial biography.” —Ezaminer. 
‘The abiding popularity of these eloquent, truthful, and interesting volumes, we 
hold to be unquestionable.” —Dublin Mail. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, from the EARLIEST 
TIME to the PERIOD of its DECLINE. By Dr. Trropor Mommsen. 


+ + Diversified by contemporary 


Translated, with the Author's sanction, and Additions, by the Rev.- 


Wituram P. Dicksos. With a Military Map of Italy; and with an 
Introduction by Dr. Scumitz. Vols. I. and I]. Crown 8vo. 18s. 

“ Since the days of Niebuhr no work on Roman history has appeared that combines 
so much to attract, instruct, and charm the reader. Its style, a rare quality in a Ger- 
man author, is vigorous, spirited, and animated. Professor Mommsen’ s work can 
stand a comparison with the noblest oe of modern history.”—Dr. Schmitz. 


ANECDOTE LIVES OF ‘WITS AND HUMORISTS. 


_By Joun Tips, F.S.A. Including :— Swift — Steele — Sheridan — 
Porson — Foote — Goldsmith — The ‘Two Colmans — Rev. Sydney 
Smith — Theodore Hook. In 2 handsome vols. with Portraits, 18s, 
“ The cream of a dozen interesting biographies.”--Saturday Review. 
“Executed in Mr. ‘Timbs’s best manner. The work contains valuable information, 
very agreeably presented.” — Daily News. 


THE MILLENNIAL REST; or, The World as It 
Will Be. By the Rev. Dr. — Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


FOURTH EDITION. _—EAST LYNNE.— By Mrs. H.. 


Woop. In8 vols. 


“In our opinion ‘ East Lynne’ is the best novel of the season. It is found by all 
readers highly entertaining. Its plot retains us in the proper mood of suspense, and 
its characters have a hold on our sympathies. ‘The author has achieved a considerable 
success, and ‘ East Lynne’ is a first-rate — ”*_. Times. 


THIRD EDITION. —THE AMERICAN 
its Effects on the Wellbeing of the American People; the Causes of its 
Disruption and Probable Results of the Present Conflict: with an 
Examination of Our Own Interests in the Issue, and an Inquiry into 
Secession as a Constitutional Right. ByJamesSrence. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“ This work is the best that has yet appeared on the American crisis.”— Times. 
“ Written with remarkable knowledge and power.’ "—Quarterly Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


POETRY. 


SPENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS, by 
J.P. 6 vols. £3 158. 


GARNETT’S POEMS from the GER- 
MAN. Fep. 3, 6d. 


GARNETT’S IO in EGYPT. Fep. 5s. 

FULFORD'S SAUL; and other Poems, 
‘cp. 5s. 

MACKAY’S LAYS and POEMS ca 


POEMS : Memoir by Sir 
H. Nicouas. 2 vols. fep. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, and CASTLE 
of INDOLENCE. Fep. 


AKENSIDE’S POEMS, Fep. 5s. 


COLLINS’S POEMS: Memoir by Mor 
Twomas. Fep. 3s. 6d. 


GRAY’S POEMS. Fep. 5s, 

GRAY’S WORKS. 5 vols. fep. 25s. 

KIRKE WHITE’S POEMS. Fep. 5s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS: Memoir by 
Drees. Fep. 5s. 

YOUNG’S POEMS. 2 vols. fep. 10s. 

VAUGHAN’S POEMS: Memoir by Lyte. 


Fep. 5s.; large paper, 76 


PROCTER’S LEGENDS and LYRICS. 
First Series, fep. 5s.; Second Series, fep. 5s. 


MONKS of KILCREA. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


MANT’S CHRISTOPHEROS; and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Crown 


RIETHMULLER’S TEUTON. 
8vo. 78. 6d. 
ASHE’S DRYOPE; and other Poems. 


Fep. 6s. 
ASHE’S POEMS. Fep. 5s. 


ALEXANDER’S LEGEND of the 
GOLDEN PRAYERS. Fep. 5s. 


ALEXANDER’S VERSES for HOLY 


SEASONS. Fep. 8s. 6d. 


NIGHTINGALE VALLEY: a Collection 
of Choice Poems. Fep. 5s. 


ALLINGHAM’S DAY and NIGHT 
SONGS. Fep. 6s. 6d. 


MITCHELL'S WILD THYME. Fep. 5s. 


MORRIS’S DEFENCE. of GUENE- 
VERE ; and other Poems. 


PASSION WEEK. pul 7s, 6a. 
PERCY'S RELIQUES. 8 vols. post 
8vo. 


ELLIS’S SPECIMENS. $8 vols. post 


BOOK of ANCIENT BALLAD POETRY. 


8vo. 


GOWER’S CONFESSIO AMANTIS, 3 
vols. 8vo. 42s. 


HERBERT’S WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 
HERBERT’S WORKS. 32mo. 3s, 
HERBERT'S POEMS. Fep. 5s. 
HERBERT’S POEMS. 32mo. 2s, 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 32mo, 


MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED, 


32mo. 2s. 6d. 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS, 32mo. 


SINGER’S SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols. 


fep. 60s.; large paper, 90s. 
GERDA FAY’S LYRICS and IDYLLS. 


WYVILL'S PANSIES, Fep. 5s. 
INGLEDEW’S BALLADS and SONGS 


of YORKSHIRE. Fep. 6s. 


POETRY BOOK for CHILDREN. 
Crown 8vo. 39, 6d. 


‘ERSKI 
E NE CLARKE HEART 


GENERAL READING. 


ROGERS’S DOMESTIC LIFE in PA- 
LESTINE. Post 10s. 6d. 


GATTY'S OLD OLD FOLKS FROM HOME; 


Ireland. Post vo. 7s. 6d. 
GATTY’S LEGENDARY TALES. 
cp. Ss. 


GATTY’S POOR INCUMBENT. 


Fep. is. 6d. 


GIFTS AND GRACES. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
TOLSTOI’S CHILDHOOD and YOUTH. 
Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 


LATHAM’S BARONSCLIFFE. Crown 
6s. 


8vo. 
LATHAM’S WAYFARERS. Fep. 5s. 
HOME LIFE of ENGLISH LADIES in 
the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Fep. 6s. 
ROMANCE AND ITS HERO. 2 vols. 


fep. 12s. 
MAGDALEN STAFFORD. Fep. 5s. 


MUSGRAVE’S BY-ROADS and BAT- 
TLE-FIELDS in PICARDY. Large 8vo. 16s. 

BOAT and the CARAVAN, Fep. 5s. 6d. 

BASIL HALL’S VOYAGES and TRA- 
VELS. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BASIL HALL’S MIDSHIPMAN, from 
the above. 32mo. 3s. 


LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, 


32mo. 2s. 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON, 32mo. 


RIDGWAY'S GEM OF THORNEY 
ISLAND. Crown 8vo. 7s. Cd. 


YOUNG'S AONIO PALEARIO, 2 vols. 


CLAUDE DE VESCI. 2 vols. fep. 9s. 

MAUD BINGLEY. 2 vols. fep. 12s. 

MANSE OF MASTLAND. Post 8vo. 9s. 

WOODROOFFE’S COTTAGE DIA- 
LOGUES. Fep. 4s. 6d. 


WOODROOFFE’S SHADES of CHA- 


RACTER. 2 vols. fep. 12s. 
WOODROOFFE’S MICHAEL KEMP. 


Fep. 4s.— SEQUEL. Fep. 6s. 6d. 


BOWMAN’S TARTAR TENTS. Crown 
Ss. 
EDGAR’S CAVALIERS and ROUND- 


HEADS. Fep. ss. 
EDGAR’S SEA KINGS and NAVAL 


HEROES. Fep. 5s. 
WHITE LADY and UNDINE. Fep. 5s. 
CHOICE NOTES from NOTES AND 


QUERIES. Fep. 5s. each. 
Vol. I. History. Vol. II. Folk Lore. 


BOYES’S LIFE and BOOKS. Fep. 5s. 
ELEY’S GEOLOGY in the GARDEN. 
‘cp. 66. 


WILLMOTT’S PLEASURE of LITE- 


RATURE. Fep. 5s. 


WADE’S HALCYON; or, Rod-Fishing. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BACON'S ESSAYS. Notes by Stvozn, 
Notes 


BACON'S NOVUM ORGANUM. 

‘cp. 6s. 

BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARN- 
ING. Notes by Krreuzn. Fep. 66. 

LOCKE on the HUMAN UNDERSTAND- 
ING. Notes by Borrow Cuawer. Fep. 3s. 6d. 


BELL & DALDY'S POCKET 
VOLUMES. 
A Series of Sclost Werbs by Favourite Authors, for 
read moderate in elegant 


manently preserved. 


BASIL HALL’S MIDSHIPMAN. 3s. 
LAMB'S TALES from SHAKSPEARE. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 2s. 6d, 
GEORGE POEMS. 2s, 
GEORGE HERBERT’S WORKS. 33s, 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 2s. 6d. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 2s. 6d. 


MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED, 
and OTHER POEMS. 2s. éd. 


extra in cloth: 1s. extra in half moroseo Rexburghs 
in antique or plain morocco. 


THEOLOGY, &c. 
DENTON'S (Rev. W.) COMMENTARY 
YOUNG'S (Rev, P.) DAILY READ- 


INGS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
LADY CAWDOR’S SHORT SUNDAY 
EVENING READINGS, 6vo. 5s, 


DREW’S (Rev, G. 8.) REASONS of 


FAITH. Fep. 
SADLER’S . M. F) SECOND 
'W BIRTH. Fep. 4s. 6d. 


ADAM and the N 


READINGS jor the SUNDAYS from 
ADVENT to TRINITY. For the Use of Sunday School 


DAWSON’S (er. 3 J. POPULAR 


PEROWNE'S (Rev. J. J. 8.) BOOK of 
PSALMS. Un the press. 

BUTLER’S ANALOGY of RELIGION; 
with Index by Srezax. 12s. 


BUTLER’S COMPLETE WORKS. 2 
vols. fep. 128. 


Analogy, 6s.; Sermons and Memcir, és. 
TAYLOR'S HOLY LIVING and 


DYING. 2 vols. 8vo. 2s. 
and DYING. 


TAYLOR’S LIVING 
Fep. Se. Or in 2 vols. fep. 2. 6d. each. 

ISAAC TAYLOR’S PHYSICAL 
THEORY of ANOTHER LIFE. 8v0. 10s. 6d.; fep. 60. 
ISAAC TAYLOR’S SPIRIT of the 

HEBREW POETRY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ISAAC TAYLOR’S ULTIMATE CIVI- 
LIZATION. Fep. 6s, 


ISAAC TAYLOR’S LOGIC in THEO- 
LOGY. Fep. és. 


LIFE’S PROBLEMS. Fep. 5s. 
PICKERING CLARKE on the ACTS of 
the APOSTLES, Vol. I. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HARRIS’S CIVILIZATION CONSI- 
DERED as a SCIENCE. 


HALL’S (Rev. H. B) COMPANION to 
the AUTHORIZED ON of the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. F 
Prof.) EAE EARLY and MID- 


PEARSON'S ( 
DLE AGES of ENG 

BROWNING’S (Rev. AIDS to 
PASTORAL VISITATION. 8vo. Ss. 

DAMPIER (Rev. W. J.) on the OCCA- 


SIONAL SER 
DAMPIER’S SYMPATHY of CHRIST, 


18mo. 2s. 6d. 


HAWKINS’S (Rev. E.) BOOK of 
PSALMS. Fep. 2s. Sd. 

BURTON'S (Rev. C. J.) LECTURES on 
CRANMER. 12mo. 3s. 


ERSKINE CLARKE’S PLAIN PAPERS 
gn SOCLAL ECONOMY of the PEOVLE. ep. 


EBARY’ 
DEBARY'S (Rev, 1 T.) HISTORY of the 


PAPERS on PREACHING and PUBLIC 
SPEAKING. Fep. 5s. 
HALCOMBE'S (Rev. J.) SPEAKER at 


HOME, Fep. 3s. 


HALCOMBE'S. CHURCH READING, 
ENGLISH CHURCHMAN’S SIGNAL, 


Fep. 2s. 6d. 


PLAIN WORD tothe WISE in HEART. 


Fep. 1s. 6d. 


BLUNT’S READINGS on the MORN- 
ING and EVENING PRAYER. Fep. 34. od. 


BLUNT’S CONFIRMATION. Fep. 3s. 6d. 
BLUNT’S LIFE AFTER CONFIRMA- 


TION. 18mo. Is. 
WALTON’S LIVES of DON wor. 
R, HERBERT, and 


WORSLEY'’S (Rev. LIFE of 


LUTHER. 2 vols. 8vo. 


HOOK’S DEVOTIONAL LIBRARY :— 
le 2 vols.5s. (Large Edition, in @ 


ee) TAUGHT. 2%. Gd. (Large Edition, 


DEVOTIONS for DOMESTIC PSE. 2%. 
HELPS to DEVOTION. &d. 

AIDS to a HOLY LIFE, 2 vols. 3s. Gd. 
MUSINGS on the PSALMS. 2vols.5s. 
HOLY THOUGHTS and PRAYERS, 2%, 
COMPANION to the ALTAR. 2, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 15, 1862.. 


GENERAL LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


GLEIG and BRIALMONT’S LIFE of 


WELLINGTON. Second Edition, condensed into 1 vol. with Por- 
trait, Plans and Maps, 8vo. price 15s. 


M fits. S LIFE of GENERAL 
HAVELOCK. Second Edition, with Portrait and Map, 8vo. 
12s, 6d. 


Felix MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS 
from ITALY and SWITZERLAND, Translated by Lady WALLACE, 
1 vol, post 8vo. [ On Friday next, 
] IFE of SIR M. I. BRUNEL, C.E. 
By Ricnarp F.R.S, With Portrait and Illustrations. 
8vo. 14s, 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY in 
AMERICA. Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq. New Edition, 
with an Introductory Notice by the Translator, 2 vols. 8yo. 2ls, 


four PERIODS OF PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION, as Reviewed in 1832, 1839, 1846, and, 1862; in Papers by Sir 
James P, Bart, 8yo. 14s, 


LIPRESSIONS of ROME, FLORENCE, 


and TURIN, By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” 1 vol. post 8vo, 
[ Nearly ready, 


FIERMAN MERIVALE’S LECTURES 
on COLONIZATION and COLONIES. Second Edition, with 
Notes and Additions. 8vo, 18s, 


Gk J STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY, Fourth Edition, complete in 1 vol, 
S8vo. 14s, 


BISHOP THOMSON’S OUTLINE of the 
NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT. Fifth Edition, revised, 
Fep, 8vo. 5s, 6d. 


HEBREW GRAMMAR, with EXER- 
CISES. By M. M. Kauiscn, M.A. Ph.D. Part I, Outlines of 
Hebrew, with Exercises, Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


COONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, People’s Edition, with Maps and Illus- 
trations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
a ESSAYS, People’s Edition, complete in 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. price 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Vol. VIII. completing the Edition in post 8vo. with 


Portrait and Memoir. Price 6s. [On the 81st inst, 


ETTERS and LIFE of LORD BACON, 
including his OCCASIONAL WORKS. By James Sreppine, 

Trin. Coll. Camb. Vols. and II. 8vo, forming Vols. VIII. and IX. of 
Bacon’s Works, edited by Ex.is, Speppine and Hearn. [ On Friday next, 


QHARON TURNER'S HISTORY of the 
J “ANGLO-SAXONS. Seventh Edition, with the Author’s final Cor- 
rections. 3.vols, 8vo. 36s, 


REV. SYDNEY SMITHS WORKS, 
ineluding ‘his Contributions to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
People’s Edition, complete in'2 vols. crown 8vo. price 8s. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


HISTORY OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” Second Edition, printed in a 
more convenient form. Feap, 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


PASSIN G THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 
re a the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Sixth Edition, revised, Fcap, 


READINGS for EVERY DAY in LENT, 
from the WRITINGS of JEREMY TAYLOR. Compiled by the 
Author of “Amy Herbert.” Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


REY. J. E. RIDDLE’S MANUAL of 
HISTORY, for the Use of Schools, Tenth Edi- 


RIDDLE’S OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTORY. Fifth Edition, 
price 2s, 6d, 


OUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY, and RISE 


and PROGRESS of METHODISM. Fourth Edition, revised. 2 vols, 


crown 8vo, 12s, 

RE ECORDS of the MINISTRY of the Rey. 
E. T. MARCH PHILLIPPS, M.A. By the Author of “ My Life, 

and What shall I do with It?” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


HIPPOLYTUS and his AGE ; or, the Be. 
ginnings and Prospects of Christianity. By C C. J. Bunsen, D.D., 
D.C.L., Ph. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, applied 
to Language and Religion. Containing an Account of the Alphabetical 
Conferences, By C, C. J, D.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. 2 vols, 
U, 13s, 


ANALECTA ANTE-NICENA. By C. C. J. Bunsen, D.D., DCL, 
Ph. D, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s, 


*,* The above Three Works form the Second Edition, corrected, re- 
modelled, and extended, of “ Hippolytus and his Age,” entitled collectively 
Christianity and Mankind, their Beginnings and Prospects, 7 vols. 8vo. price 
£5 ds. 


FSSAYS | and REVIEWS. New and cheaper 

Edition, being the TENTH. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 
REVELATION and SCIENCE in respect 
to Bunsen’s Biblical Researches, the Evidences of Christianity, the 


By the Rev. B. W. Savitz, M.A, 10s. 


LYRA SACRA: A Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, and Fragments of Sacred Poetry. Edited by the Rey. W. B. 
Savitz, M.A, Second Edition, Feap. 8yo. 5s, 


L GERMANICA, German 


Translated by CATHERINE Waueumn. New Editions of the Fint 
and Second Series, in feap. 8vo. 5s, each Series, 


REY. W. CALVERT’S WIFE’S MANUAL, 
Ornamented, &c., in the style of “ Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer- -Book.” 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. : 


M*®. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MADONNA and LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. New 
Editions, Etchings and Woodcuts, In square crown 8v0, 28s, each work. - 


London LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. LONGMAN AND CO.'S GENERAL LIST oF NEW WORKS~entinued. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND RURAL SPORTS. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL 


— With above 600 Woodcuts, including 20 new by J. LEEcu. 


[THE DOG IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
By Stoxenence, Author of “The Greyhound.” With about 70 Illus- 
trations, Square crown 8vo. 


HUNTING SONGS AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS VERSES. By R. E. Ecexron Warsurtoy. Second 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


AN ESSAY ON CLASSIFICATION. By 


Louis Acassiz. 8vo. 12s, 


YAN DER HOEVEN’S HANDBOOK OF 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by the Rev. W. Car, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
With 24 Plates of Figures. 2 vols. 8vo. 60s. 


rPHE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. 
Dr.Georce Hartwise. Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 


POETRY. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF AN- 
CIENT ROME. With Illustrations by G. Scuarr. Fep. 4to, 21s. 

An Edition without Illustrations, and comprising Jury and the Armada, 
in 16mo, price 4s. 6d. 


rPHOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
fod they es “att complete in 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette. 


R2 BERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS, Revised Edition, with Portrait and 19 Vignettes. Complete 
in 10 vols. fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each. 


BOWDLER'’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 
saaueentan tion, complete in 1 vol. large type, with 36 Ilustrations. 


An Edition with the same Illustrations, in 6 small vols, for the Pocket, 
price 5s, each, 
TRADE AND COMMERCE, THE USEFUL 
ARTS, &c 


‘cULLocn’s GEOGRAPHICAL DIC- 


TIONARY. New Edition, with 6 large Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


‘CULLOCH’s DICTIONARY OF COM- 


MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, with ; 


Maps and Plans. 8vo. 50s. 


RE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES and MINES. New Edition, with nearly 2000 Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. 8vo. £4. 


"THE PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S 
BOOK of INDUSTRIAL DESIGN. By W. Jounson, Assoc. Inst. 
Saat ene Edition, with many hundred Plates and Woodcuts. Imperial 


PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOURNAL 
RECORD of the GREAT EXHIBITION, 1862, copiously illustrated, 
Imperial 4to. in 12 Monthly Numbers, price 2s. each. (No. 1. on May 1. 


[HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOUR- 
NAL, in imperial 4to. price 1s. each Part, Monthly, with numerous 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


(THE ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE on 
the STEAM-ENGINE. By J. BOURNE, C.E. Fifth Edition; 37 
Plates, 546 Woodcuts, 4to. 42s. 


BoOURNE’S CATECHISM of the STEAM- 


ENGINE. New Edition, with 80 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


HARP’S NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER, 


or Topographical Dictionary of the British Islands. 2 vols, 8vo. 56s. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRI- 
CULTURE. Cheaper Edition, with about 1300 Woodcuts. 6vo. 
price 3ls. 6d, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA of GAR- 
DENING. Cheaper Edition, with many hundred Woodcuts. 8vo, 
price 31s, 6d. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS, 
corrected by Mrs. Loudon, G. Don, and D. Wooster. With above 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 73s. 6d. 


ROGEPS THESAURUS of ENGLISH 
/ WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged. Eleventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


M AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 
LEDGE, and LIBRARY of REFERENCE, thoroughly revised and 
reconstructed. Fep. 10s. 


M AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 
comprising General Outlines and separate Histories of every Nation 
Fep. 8vo. 10s. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, 10s. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 10s. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 10s. 
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